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OTTAWA Log Saw—sawing for neighbors or sell- 
Beat the Coal Shortage! ing wood in nearby towns. Cuts any size log 
Remember last en into any length. Cuts mine props, railroad ties, 
re pe thy og oa fence posts, shingle timber, stave bolts and ice. 
Sawed wood will bring Hundreds of men have made from $300 to $500 


high prices. Get an a month with the OTTAWA. Easily moved by 





















Ottawa Log ms —_ one man from log to log and from cut to cut along 

ft will cut Se the log. Less than five seconds to set from one 

you can use all winter in O d h k of 

= few hours and nelah- cut to another. ne man does the work o PET oe 
bors will pay you bi ten men. Weare facing the greatest fuel short- 24 , ee 
money for cutting woo age ever known; wood will be high in price. Get ete es 
or them. an OTTAWA now and it will soon pay for itself wa, Arkansas 























and then go on making money for you. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 
The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA is really a sawing 


machine, Cuts so much faster than Drag or Log Saws as they are built to- 

day. Saw is started and stopped by clutch lever; engine continues to run. 

Makes 310 saw cuts a minute. Engine pulls over 4 H-P. Weighs 

less than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. Balanced crank eliminates vibration, 

, inereases power and saves fuel. Direct gear drive to saw; no chains to 
tighten; no keys; no set screws. 4 Cycle, Frost Proof Engine. Built in 
Magneto and Automatic Governor with Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but 
simply built. A great work saver and money maker. 


The OTTAWA You can get 

Pulls Over 4 H-P. otis Gver are. | Gash or Easy Terms Yo"or Tawa 

and is the most powerful Log Saw on now and let it pay foritself while you 

the market. Plenty of power to run use it. You have your choice of cash 

our cream separator, sheller, grinder, or easy payment terms—a_ small 

uzz saw, etc. Starts without crank- amount down and easy payments 
ing, no batteries ever needed. that any one can pay. Write now. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Every OTTAWA shipped on 30 Days’ Trial. Must fulfil 

10-year Ottawa guarantee. For nearly 20 years we have been 

selling direct from factory to users, saving them thousands and thousands of dollars. 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
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G. W. Swiney, Vonard, Tenn., R. 1. 






















2128 WOOD ST., OTTAWA, KANSAS 
Makers of Special Offer Now! 7.°n; 
Getawa Loe Sou, So provide fuel for them 
ttawa Tree Saw, 
Ottawa Branch Saw, ies and 10 sell, we are 
Ottawa Straw Spreader, {or quick Shipments—Use 
Ottawa Engine, coupon below. 
a2 2 See oe aaa ga Ottawa Fence, 





- Ottawa Buzz Saw. 
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{MAIL THIS NOW aaentaeaet 


OTTAWA MFG, CO. % your name and address 
2128 Wood St. Ottawa, Kans. % “wo that you wil Feealre promptly fal 
on the 192! Wedel Gteren Lag Bis, Sppcia! Ofer ‘Gttagra ig Saw, ale» our fine $2 page 
sroodh am to be under no obligation. a n - how ‘or the - caws ‘ie 
7 Yow weeks. ah coupva . 
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ARMING IN PALESTINE 




















ALESTINE—the Holy Land—birthplace of Christianity 
and cradle of the highest type of civilization! One of the 
richest of agricultural countries, her land, because of lime- 
stone composition, is practically self-sustaining, and crops 

are raised year after year without fertilization. What an 
opportunity has been hers to take the lead in modern progress! 





Compare the present day scenc pictured above with the Ameri- 
can farm, farmer, and farming equipment, and how vivid the 
realization that Palestine has in no way measured up to the 
agricultural opportunity which was hers by right of years, dis- 
tinction and natural resources. In all this time hardly any 
advancement has been made in agricultural methods. 


For the success or failure of each individual, there is a reason. 
There is a definite cause also for lack of progress on the part of any nation or 
country, and its people collectively. The natives of Palestine are unfortu- 
nate in that their origin, and their training as well, have not encouraged them 
to take advan of improved and modern methods. ‘Abraham did it this 
way—God forbid that we should assume to be better than our Father Abra- 
ham” expresses their attitude. 


‘True, they have not the open way to agricultural progress which 
is easily accessible to the American farmer—agricultural — and schocls 
are there almost unknown—but they fail even to avail themselves of the 
meager opportunities of this nature which may be afforded them. As the 
result of this lack of information and indifference concerning it, we find 
present agricultural conditions as illustrated—the same as 3,000 years or 


more in the past. 


The direct opposite of this is the aggressive, modern farmer of 
the Western Continent. With him today, farming is recognized as a science 
and a business, and as such he studies it. Not because of necessity, but due 
to his ambition and pride in achievement, he makes use of every available 
means of improving his own condition, that of bis friends and neighbors, and 
of his state and nation as well. 


Farm publications have performed an enviable part, especially 
during late years, in furthering this progress and improving farm conditions. 
Editorially and othery ise, they oppose that which is detrimental to farming 
interests. Their influence is with every movement designed to make farming 
more pleasureable and profitable. Through them the farmer is given in 
detail specialized information he otherwise would fail to receive. They serve 
as his buying guide; he knows that no unworthy advertiser has access to 
their pages. By them is created a desire on the part of present generations 
to continue, and improve upon, the work done in generations past. The 
forward looking farmer recognizes farm papers as his strongest ally. 
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CORN FOR SHOW AND FOR SEED 


Some Practical Points for Corn Improvement 






By L. C. BURNETT 


OW again comes the contention that “show corn” will 
N yield no more bushels per acre than any other. The 
next man that tells the story claims that the “corn 
show” is without value and by the time that Mrs. Grundy 
at the end of the block is thru, the corn show is condemned 
as a menace to society in general and to agriculture in par- 
ticular, in that results are misleading and that the “showears” 
are actually inferior. All this may or may not be true but 
one thing is certain that the value of a show to the community 
represented depends upon the sound judgment and good sense 
of the judge. ‘ ad wi 
During the past.ten years it has been my privilege to visit 
and also to help judge many of the cornbelt shows. It has 
also fallen to my lot to study many ears of corn, both pr 
seed and so-called show corn, before they were shelled and 
the following season in the field. Careful study of stalk char- 
acteristics and yields made in hundreds of cases has not led to 
the conclusion P= oe form and symmetry necessarily in- 
dicate decreased uctivity. This work the further it has 
ro: has led me more and more to a confirmed respect 
for the old short score card used several years ago. It is true 
that some of the original interpretations have required modifica- 
tion as our knowl of corn has progressed but it is also true 
that the idea as a whole has been justified times without 
number. The score card taught that every sample, whether it 
be an ear, ten ears, or a bushel, should be 


studied from four angles: vitality, yield 
maturity and breeding. The stu y } ould 
be made not alone from the standpoint of 


the sample as it appeared on the table but 
also from the standpoint of the expectancy 
of what the sample would produce when 

lanted. A sample totally deficient in any of 
the four points is not worthy of a place 
either in a show or in seed. | 

In judging I like to make it rather a personal 
matter with the corn, considering it as a living 

ing and asking an answer to four 
questions based on the vital points 
of the score card mention above. 

The first is will it grow? 
Seed corn that will not 
grow is worthless. Seed 
corn that will not mow 
strongly and rapidly 
is a money losing 
proposition. To be 
economical, 
corn must not on- 
ly grow, but 
grow rapidly and 

w uniformly. 

hill of corn 
with one strong, 
healthy plant and 
two of indifferent 
nature usuall 
roduces onesatis- 
actory ear and two 
poor ones. 

There are several 
factors that indicate 
food vitality in a kernel 
of corn. Brightness and 
soundness of the kernel, 
germ and embryo indicate 
that it matured and dried 
out thoroly without freezing | 
or, molding and that the vitality is 
likely good. There are many well- ; 
known methods that the judge may use to determine this 
point. The kernels should be studied carefully cutting the 
germ with a knife and giving especial attention to the texture 
and color. Where time is available the surest and cheapest is 
to sprout a representative sample of the kernels from each ear 
in a germinator. This eliminates any doubt. It costs less money 
and is absolutely safe. With the expensive cost of production 
now in vogue no man can afford to plant seed corn if he is not 
absolutely sure, that it will fre ., : “os © 

The second question is will it yield? This question is not so 
easy to answer and the success of the judge depends very largely 
* upon experience; not experience with corn shows but experienre 

in corn growing. The ability to pick out high yielding corn 
depends a whole lot on art. This is acquired only by long and 
careful practice. The definite rules laid down by some score 


cards rarely apply. There are, however, a few characters that 
xe 3 never —_ —— by 4 ge judge = | =~ yy as 
indicating productivity. _ ge, bright kernel with a large, 
clean, full large, | 


germ always indicates producing power, Experi- 





ments have shown that large, bright, uniform-sized kernels 
produce relatively stronger plants than do those that are small, 
immature or irregular in shape. This is so because the lar 
kernels have stored up a greater food supply upon which the 
young plant can draw before it is capable of obtaining nourish- 
ment from the soil. Especially is this applicable in springs of 
adverse weather conditions .when the young plant must in 
many cases subsist on the stored nourishment over a consider- 
abe period of cold, wet weather. 

_Maturity of the kernel when the seed ear was picked needs 
discussion under this head as well as under maturity. If the 
kernel was not fully mature when the ear was picked some of 
the food supply has been stored as sugars instead of starch. In 
a cold, wet spring, when the plant may not grow rapidly, these 
are not consumed at once and ferment, rotting the in the 
ground. Thus the young plant is deprived of the stored up 
nourishment and becomes stunted or dies. 

Uniformity in size of kernels indicates uniformity in size of 
plants. Uniformity in plant growth is always indicative of 
increased yield. The size and general health of the and 
embryo also show to a very considerable extent 

the early vigor with which the young plant will 

grow, and early growth is one of 
- big factors in produc- 
on. 































The size of ear, in- 
dicating size of 
variety, should 
always be .con- 
sidered. But it 
should be con- 
sidered for this 
one point alone, 

size of variety. 

Large ears of small 

br ge 5... vice 
versa) produce lange 
eared varieties only 
after many years of 
selection. ey do not 
make any appreciable 
effect upon the size of 
ear of the next crop. 

Will it mature? is the | 

third question, and the 
first thing to be noted is the 
maturity of the sample at hand. 
Did. this sample mature satisfactorily 
during the preceding season? What 
kind of a season did it have in which 

to grow? Does this kind of corn 
usually mature in this locality? Is 
the kernel too deep. Then arises 
the question, is this corn too early? 

Are the ears so small and the kernels 

so small that the yield has been 

reduced? 
Here arises a much argued question. 
How early or how late maturing corn 
should be raised to return the test 
rofit? I have discussed this with man 
of the most successful corn growers. Whi 
no two are agreed exactly upon all the 
points there is one upon which all are 
settled. The corn must mature seed every 
year. This means that the grower can go 
to his field every fall before freezing weather 
and find plenty of ripe seed of size to plant 
his acreage the ensuing year. The average of the 
opinions of these successful corn growers is that for the 
greatest profit, the entire crop should mature thoroly about 
seven years out of ten. During the other three years they are 
willing to assume the percentage of loss that occurs in order to 
raise the mae variety that this practice allows. Experience 
has taught them that they are money ahead in the long run if 
they do not try 'to mature every ear every year. 
turning now to the original question “Will it mature?” 
the judge must remember that the sample before him is a seed 
sample. The successful corn growers mentioned above de- 
manded mature seed every —_ Seed samples to meet their 
approval must be mature. The matter of size of variety is a 
matter of judgment. It must be settled by every farmer for his 
farm. The judge must answer in his own mind the question, will 
this sample mature its entire crop in this locality seven years 
out of ten? Is it too big to do this? Is it so small that the grower 
will lose in bushels? : 
The fourth question is does it show breeding? Is there a 
distinct character about it that shows that it to an 
established breed? Is it apparent that (Continued on page 86 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PASSING OF TAMA JIM 

GATURDAY, August 28th, former Secretary of Agriculture 

James Wilson, familiarly known as “Tama Jim,’’ was buried 
in his home town, Traer, lowa. Like when the curtain drops 
upon the last act of a great artist who has appeared in a great 
play, the audience goes out to always remember the actor and 
his part; so when the last curtain hid from view the person of 
James Wilson, it never can shut from memory the influence of 
this great man. 

Tama Jim is a splendid example of how a foreign born boy 
may rise to any height of influence in this country, if he has it 
in him. Born in Scotland, endowed with the Scotch shrewd- 
ness, he picked up a fair education in our schools, but got most 
of it by incessant study and mingling with those who knew 
more than he. His long political experience gave him a knowl- 
edge of men that enabled him toselect wisely the men needed 
to build the bureau of agriculture, a part of the patent office 
of the department of the interior, into the great department of 
agriculture employing over 13,000 persons when he left its 
service after serving thru three presidential administrations, 
sixteen years. 

Secretary Wilson was the right kind of a secretary. He had 
the vision of the farms always before him. He was patient, 
but always arriving at some- definite gain for agriculture. Tho 
in life we will see him no more, in his works we will see him 


ever. 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
HERE will be the same tendency to create undue office 
overhead expense in running a big farmers’ orgarization 
as in running government affairs. Government is becoming 
tremendously expensive, because what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. As long as taxes can be raised, the office- 
holders will find jobs for their friends. 

It is the same way in the army. The work is done by two 
or three men, when it could be done by one—just because they 
have the surplus supply of men. When the army was demobil- 
ized, the young men found it hard to get back to doing a real 
day’s work alone, because of the “‘soldiering”’ encouraged in the 
army by an over-abundance of men. 

An organization with large revenues will gradually create a 
large office force and large overhead expense, if the managers 
or directors do not watch out. Of course, large organizations 
need clerical forces if they do effective work, but it isn’t quite 
like running a private business. The tendency is to allow 
slackers and to duplicate effort. 

Speaking of duplication of effort: The farmers’ organiza- 
tions can more profitably use the government forces already 
created for certain work than to create a force of their own to 
do duplicate work. If the government or state is not working 
along right lines, that can be more easily corrected than a new 
force can be created to do that work to suit the farmers. It 
is the government’s business to serve the people. Cooperation 
should mean that farm organizations are willing to work with 
any force or agency that will serve their needs. 
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COMMENT 


MEMORIES—VISIONS 

"Torn again to the cover picture by Charles A MacLellan 

and get the significance of this picture. How many women 
as they turn on the hot and cold water in their kitchens can 
recall the year when they got the water from the pump in all 
kinds of weather? Ah, those were the pioneer years, the hard 
years, when farm home conveniences were not made possible, 
for they did not even exist, nor could they have been bought 
had they been in existence—for the pioneers were poor. 

How many women, as they stand at the pump now, have 
visions of the time when they, too, can turn on water in the 
kitchen sink and laugh at the weather outside? Here is the 
way it stands in one representative township in each of seven 
Iowa counties—Black Hawk, Buena Vista, Clinton, Franklin, 
Jones, Webster and Wright. Three hundred and eighty homes 
were visited in these typical agricultural Iowa counties, and 
here is what some of the women can see in memory’s picture, 
or in visions of hope: 

“Of the 380 homes, 367, or 97 percent, had telephones; 62, 
or 16 percent, had hired help in the house; 96, or 26 percent, had 
gas or electric lights; 118, or 31 percent, had furnace heat; 91, 
or 24 percent, had running water in the house; 60, or 16 percent, 
had indoor toilets; 88, or 23 percent, had bathtubs, while 359, or 
94 percent, had washing machines. That is a considerably 
better record than the record of woman’s work on the farm 
recently secured by the United States department of agricul- 
ture in 10,000 farm homes in northern states. 

“On the farms visited, 123 women helped with the milking; 
291 worked at least thirteen hours daily in summer, and 174 
worked at least eleven hours a day in winter. The number 
who do their own sewing is 354; 346 take care of the poultry; 
305 take care of the garden, and seventy-one help take care 
of the livestock.’ 


WHY INADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION 
E are not willing, in the face of recent freight car surveys, 
to say there is a car shortage. It seems to be more a 
case of car stoppage and light loading. Bulletin N8. 1, August 
20, 1920, of the Association of Railway Executives, says, for 
the information of officials of railroads: 

“According to reliable calculation, the average freight car is 
actually in a train moving between one terminal and another 
only two and six-tenths hours out of twenty-four; that it is 
actually at the service of the shipper or receiver eight and eight- 
tenths hours out of twenty-four.” ‘‘An increase of only one 
mile in the average per day would be equivalent to enlarging 
the available supply of cars by 100,000,” says this bulletin in 
another place. The average haul of freight ears was twenty-six 
and nine-tenths miles a day in 1916. The officials are trymg to 
make thirty miles the standard minimum haul. 

“The low speed of freight car movement is due to the fact 
that freight cars spend so much of their life standing still. 
Suppose—as 1s often the case—a car to be loaded twenty-five 
times a year, and for each loading the shipper to be permitted 
forty-eight nours free time. When a car finally reaches its des- 


























tination the consignee also gets forty-eight hours free time in 
which to unload it—more if the car is loaded with coal for tide- 
water or the lakes, or with export freight. This free time does 
not include Sunday and holidays, of which there are sixty in 
. each year. When movement is all on one railroad it is, of 
course, much faster. But when freight cars move over several 
different railroads, there are inevitable dalays due to transfers.’ 

But this does not explain why cars will stand empty on a 
side track of a country town a week or more and not move, 
as is shown elsewhere. The trainmen explain this by saying 
that the switchmen’s strike balled things up and the new men 
have not untangled the mess. But switchmen have nothing to 
do with the cars on a country town side track. Bulletin No. 
2, August 27, 1920, says, “Statistics show that the average car 
loading on all railroads in the United States is only, about 
seventy percent of the carrying.capacity of the car. Further- 
more, about thirty-two percent of the total freight car mileage 
is made with empty cars. An average increase of only one ton 
per each loaded car would be equivalent to the addition of 
80,000 new cars to the available supply.” 

Between five and six million tons of coal a year can she car- 
ried by present equipment, if only one-half ton more is put on 
each car. 

“The combined effect of increasing daily mileage to thirty 
miles, and of loading each car to thirty tons, would be to m- 
crease the capacity of the railroads to 553,000,000,000 ton 
miles,”’ says Bulletin No. 2. 


BANKS FOR FARMERS 
[" will probably do no good to call the attention of bankers 
to the handwriting on the wall which declares that the farm- 
ers and city laborers are going to have their own banks some day 
not so far in the future. Bankers have forced the issue, 

It is a fine compliment to pay to motherhood when we say 
“the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world;” but we know 
that the hand that holds the money rules and controls every- 
thing. Great banking institutions are needed. Whatever the 
farmers and laborers may do to relieve their personal needs 
will not affect the large financial institutions. All that is hoped 
to be gained is easier credit, so that farmers can handle their 
affairs as the business men in town handle theirs. There are 
already 4,000 farm loan associations that have loaned $354,- 
000,000 to the farmers. This has worried those who used to 
reap a harvest by making farm loans on mortgages. But the 
more the opposition tries to defeat the efforts of the farmers 
to get out from under an unjust burden, the moregure itis that 
the farmers will be driven to perfect a banking system of their 
own. 

It will take no money out of use. It will not lessen the vol- 
ume, but it will place it at the disposal of those who need it in 
the production of food. The bankers have not given them the 
same chance that has been afforded to producers of goods from 
the raw products of the farms. The laborers in some of the 
cities already have begun to develop a banking system to meet 
their needs. The farmers will perfect what they have. The 
financial middleman may some day be out of a job. They who 
laugh last laugh best. 

The urgent need now is for the farm loan banks, which are 
gradually being throttled in their independent operation by an 
unsympathetic federal board, to get together and form a na- 
tional association so they can cut the apron strings as soon as 
possible that bind them to federal control. It is only by 
such action that they can meet the attacks of the thoroly 
organized mortgage bankers that will influence congress un- 
favorably for the farmers 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

"T SERE are a few crippled children in every county. Some 
of these are in families too poor to afford proper treatment. 
Their condition is seldom due to any fault-whatsoever of the 
parents. Infantile paralysis is no respector of persons. Club 
feet is a parental condition whichis as apt tooccurin the rich 
home as in the poor home. No one is responsible for it. Spinal 
curvature is a condition due either to some injury or some bad 
habit of posture. The wonder is that any child develops nor- 
mally. They get so many falls and bruises and strains to their 
tender spines and limbs that usually no attention is paid to 
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them until some defect is noticed. Each child should be ex- 
amined at least once a year by a competent physician to see 
that all the spinal vertebrae are in proper place. 

We have state institutions for the blind, for the insane, for 
the delinquents whose morals have had a bad twist; but we 
pay little or no attention to the deformed, such as mentioned. 
Iowa has a children’s hospital where such defects are cor- 
rected, free for those too poor to pay. 

We question whether each state should establish a crippled 
children’s hospital. We do not question the obligation of each 
state to care for these children, but we do question the wisdom 
of building and maintaining state institutions for this particu- 
lar class. Our work with crippled children leads us to believe 
that the number is comparatively small that needs state 
financial aid. Many can pay part of the expense; most of the 
parents can pay all the expense. 

We believe it would be cheaper for most states to send their 
poor crippled children to private institutions at state expense 
than to build, equip and maintain state hospitals for this work. 
If this special work is done in connection with other hospital 
work the chances are that there will be lacking the specialists 
capable of doing good corrective work, and lack of interest in 
these needy cases. There is a tendency to experiment with the 
poor of the state in need of hospital care. Rebuilding crippled 
children is past the experimental stage in private institutions. 

Take this up with your state legislatures this winter and 
begin the care of the deformed litile children. Our work 
ought not to be necessary. We are doing it in order to create 
public interest. 


NO CAR SHORTAGE 
Illinois Agricultural Association undertook to find 
whether there is a real car shortage. They made a survey 
at 494 stations in the state, covering forty-six counties. The 
survey lasted a full week. 

On the first day of the survey week 9,294 cars were standing 
on sidetracks at the 494 towns, and on the last day of the sur- 
vey 930 of the very same cars still stood there. This is ten 
percent of the whole number not moving for a week. In 
Grundy county five of the nine stations reported 236 cars out 
of 454 had remained on track the full week, 224 of these being 
loaded cars. At the other four stations there was complete 
clearance of tracks, all cars moving out. This shows that mer- 
chants were using 224 cars for storage instead of unloading 
them and releasing them for use. This means that there is not 
severe enough penalty for holding cars loaded. It is cheaper 
to pay demurrage than to pay storage on goods in warehouses 
or make extra haste to unload. 

If ten percent is a fair average of cars'th atstand idle on side- 
tracks at country towns the country over, it puts up to the 
railroads this question, Why this cry about car shortage? 
What’s the game? 

Farm products have failed to move because of suppose? 
car shortage. We hope other state farm bureau federations 
will make similar surveys and see how general this condition 
is. It is either very inefficient management, or an unnecessary 
cry of car shortage, for the sake of increasing rates. It looks 
crooked. Maybe it is not. Crookedness or incompetency— 
which is it? The railroads can take either horn of the dilenitma 
they choose and explain to the farmers the supposed car short~ 
age and supposed need of increased rates to meet the shortage 
with new cars. 


HARD SURFACED HIGHWAYS 

WEEN a few years back we were pleading for hard sur- 

faced highways, considerable opposition came from the 
farmers. In fact, Mr. Meredith was defeated for governorship 
of Iowa in a good-roads campaign. The opposition was led by 
one of the farm papers. Now that almost every farmer has an 
automobile, and now that railroad transportation has broken 
down and farm crops cannot be moved because of car short- 
age, there has come a complete change of sentiment in regard 
to hard roads. 

The losses the farmers will have to endure because of car 
shortage will no doubt be many times what the good roads 
tax would have amounted to had the roads been built be- 
fore this railroad crisis hit the country. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


NDER the consent decree arranged between the packers 
and the Department of Justice the “Big Five” filed their 
lan to divest themselves of their stockyards and terminals. 
‘he plan was submitted to the Supreme Court of the District 
of Co!umbia on September ist. According to similar state- 
ments made by the representatives of the big packers they had 
found it impossible to secure purchasers but finally F. H. 
Prince and Company of Boston, came along with a 
to organize’a holding company to take over the packers’ in- 
terest in the stockyards at their book valuation of about 
$40,000,000. The holding company proposes to sell securities 
based on the joint value of the properties and the promise is 
given that a special effort will be made to sell these securities 
to livestock men. Mr. Prince has asked for an option extending 
to November 30th. The Department of Justice has till Sep- 
tember 28th to act. It is probable that the former connection 
of Mr. Prince with the packers will be investigated before 
the deal goes thru. October 7th has been set for a hearing be- 
fore the court. 

Already the Federal Trade Commission thru William B. 
Colver has called attention to revelations made in former in- 
vestigations. In course of the inquiry to determine the owner- 
ship of the Chicago stockyards it was found that while the 
operation was carried on by an Illinois company, the ownership 
was vested in a New Jersey holding company which, however, 
turned all its surplus earnings over a certain percentage to a 
Maine holding eompany which had less than one-fourth of-the 
stock of the New Jersey company. It was found that F. R. 
Pegram who owned 79,990 shares of the Maine company stock 
was an employee of F. H. Prince and Company; that, in fact, 
he was a small salaried clerk. ; 

This opened up a baffling entanglement of dummy companies 

and the suspicion now is that the reappearance of Mr. Prince on 
the scene may be intended to secure another readjustment and 
prevent a bona fide transfer of the packer properties. The story 
of ownership concealment in the past is too tangled to go into 
but it is safe to state that Mr. Prince entered at every important 
step. 
“Altho the evidence is plain that, Prince and Armour were the 
actual promoters and organizers of the Maine Company,” said 
the F. ir C. report, “their names have never been associated 
with it as directors or stockholders on record on the books. 
These have always been dummies, clerks of the Corporation 
Trust Company of Maine and employees of F. H. Prince and 
Company of Boston.” 


Commissioner Colver Speaks 


FPeDERAL Trade Commissiofer William B. Colver was the 
first to sound a Spars as to the proposed transfer of the 
packer properties. He said: ; 

“To me the most interesting feature of this pee plan 
is the reappearance on the scene of F. H. Prince. It was Prince, 
who, with Armour, succeeded in absolutely concealing the 
ownership of the Chicago stockyards, so that nobody on earth 
has been able to know who the owners were or are. This was 
accomplished by the use of ‘bearer warrants,’ a device that 
ean defeat all income taxes, all anti-trust laws and all court 
cecisions.” ; 

Immediately following this declaration Mr. Clover notified 
President Wilson that he did not desire to be reappointed to the 
Commission on the expiration of his term on September 25th. 
It is probable that some of the “Old Guard” senators would 
bitterly op Mr. Colver’s confirmation. Commissioner 
Colver has intimated that on the — of his term of office 
he will betake himself to Indiana where he is expected to say a 


few plam words about Senator James E. Watson, Republican 
who is seeking reelection and who bitterly fought the Federal 


Trade Commission. 
A Move for Farm Loans 


N order to circumvent attacks on the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, the operation of which has been practically brought to a 


roposal ; 


standstill by the suit brought against the government and which 
is now pending before the Supreme Court, plans have been 
formulated to organize a cooperative alliance of Farm Loan 
Associations with headquarters in Washington. The purpose of 
the move is to promote legislation favorable to agricultural 
interests, to present a united front to the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association and to prevent the weakening of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act thru amendments. The National 
Board of Farm Organizations is taking a leading part in the 
formation of the proposed cooperative alliance. 


A Big Step In Cooperative Marketing 


FFICIALS of the American Farm Bureau Federation are 
’ confident that they will be able to develop their plan for 
a gigantic cooperative scheme to enable the producers to handle 
the entire grain production of the United States without the 
intervention of middlemen or exchanges. J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, is confident 
that the scheme is feasible and practicable and regards control 
by the producers as the only way to cut selling expenses and 
prevent ruinous fluctuations. A committee of seventeen is to be 
appointed to work out a plan which is to be submitted to co- 
operative organizations now in existence. Officers of the Farm 
Bureau are now in California studying the cooperative market- 
ing system so successfully used by fruit, nut and raisin growers 
of that section, in the hope that it may be applied to a ion 
products, including wool. 


Lake Rates On Grain To Be Readjusted 


PP order to utilize the Great Lakes waterways for the p se 
of carr ing grain and to relieve the car shortage which is 
affecting the farmers of the middle west, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the railroads to make a 
readjustment of rates on one day’s notice. The new rate recom- 
mended by the American Farm Bureau Federation to make lake 
transportation a paying proposition was put into effect on 
September Ist. 

he plan makes the recently authorized rail rate effective 
only on the western end of the haul and keeps down the rate 
from the Lake Erie ports to the sea board, thus making it 
possible for the combined lake-rail rate to compete with the all- 
rail rate. The former rate arrangement of 10 cents per bushel 
between Buffalo and New York as against 13.8 cents between 
Chicago and New York had practically driven the Lake carriers 
out of business and the resulting burden thrown on the rail- 
roads has been one of the big causes of the present car shortage. 
The net result of the new adjustment is that the lake-rail rates 
— be about three cents per hundred pounds less than the all- 
rail rate. 


Department of Agriculture Active 


Is spite of the shortage of funds and the consequent necessity 
to slow down on many undertakings, it is safe to say that 
never in its history has the Department of Agriculture been 
more active than it is at present. 

Perhaps the most important activity for the moment is that 
of the Office of Farm Management’ which is doing something 
new and highly interesting. Some of its studies in farm eco- 
nomics and a are now available and convey much valu- 
able information. poser | of efficiency on a large number of 
representative farms enables the office to state that only 10 

reent, of the farms studied are m so as to secure 
Caster than average returns from all four factors—size of busi- 
ness, yield of crops, livestock and labor—which must be taken 
into consideration. It finds that twenty to thirty percent of the 
= investigated have only one of these factors better than 

e average. 

The ce of Farm Management insists that as a business 
proposition the farmer must undertake cost accounting of 
every factor, as only results in all factors will determine 
ultimate success. (Continued on page 43 




















ESTABLISHING A 


Utility Alone is Sufficient Reason for Stock of Pure Breeding 






PUREBRED FARM 





By I. J. MATHEWS 


S a dreamy farm boy, when I first began to read farm 
pas in which the merits of purebred stock were ex- 
tolled, I pictured for myself a farm on which all of the 

animals were of pure breeding. This picture prevailed for a 

time but as I grew older, I found that but few men are special- 

ists in a single breed of stock to say nothing of specializing and 
keeping up on several. Moreover, whenever I advan the 

“entire purebred” idea, I was met with the statement that 

it was not good farm management; that in disposing of these 

various kinds of stock, it would require too much of the owner’s 
time to take care of the sell- 
ing end. To which others 


as good, for corrosive sublimate will kill two diseases that 
formaldehyde will not touch. 
“We don’t like early potatoes because we never have gotten 
a yield out of them and never did get enough except one year 
to pay for raising. That year the buyer came over from the 
nearby town at planting time and offered to contract with me 
for them at seventy-five cents per bushel. The potatoes were 
planted and it so happened that they were worth $1.50 when 
dug so I grew them io seventy-five cents and they sold them 
for $1.50; so you see we split fifty-fifty on the selling price. Our 
best money is in late potatoes and these we plant 
from the 5th to the 15th of June in the way I 





would rejoin that it were 
better if most farmers did 
spend more time on the 
selling end. 

But many of these ideas 
were absolutely upset after 
I had spent a half day with 
“Bill” Munson, an honest- 
to-goodness farmer of St. 
Joseph county, Michigan. 
Munson has made money 
farming and he hasn’t had 
a whole section of land to 
do it on either. Nor did 
he have any money to 
put into it before making 
the start. He says it isn’t 
ey to specialize on 

iff 


all the different breeds you The kind of Shorthorns 


Mr. Munson buys as 





mentioned before. ‘Then sometime between the 
first and third cultivation, we sow our fertilizer, 
using it at the rate of five hundred pounds to the 


acre. 

“T will have to tell you about an experience we 
had last year. We had a lot of odds and ends of 
fertilizer from here and there so I asked the man 
who was helping me to go out and put the fertilizer 
on the potatoes with the drill. During the forenoon 
I went out and he said to me, ‘We will not have 
enough to go over the whole field.’ I looked and 
Baw that he was sowing nine hundred pounds to the 
acre. This was immediately cut down to five hun- 
dred pounds to the acre and all during the rest of 
the season we could tell to the last row where the 
fertilizer had been reduced and it was even more 
noticeable during digging time. I measured and 
weighed up two or three 
patches and the results I 





keep and that if you raise foundation stock. 
ood stuff, marketing it will 
be the least of your troubles, 
But gradually, animal by animal, grain by grain 
and vegetable by vegetable, the scrubs have gone, 
their places being taken by animals of pure breed- 
ing, grains of known ancestry, und vegetables with a 
definite name. Here the hazy dream of long ago 
finds expression in a — combination on an 
average sized farm, planned and manned by a real 
farmer. When ninety-five acres supports purebred 
Shorthorns, Cotswold and Delaine sheep, Duroc- 
Jersey hogs and Golden Wyandotte chickens, you 
surely have a purebred combination. But listen! 
Rosen rye, Red Rock wheat and Petoskey potatoes 
are among the immovable purebreds. And with 
these facts in mind, Mr. Munson’s story smacks of 
interest to the average man on the average farm and 
with average things to do with. “I never made a 
dollar out of anything but farming in my life and 
for quite a while we had only the ninety-five acres here on the 
place where the house and buildings now stand. But with 
three boys coming on, three years ago I bought one hundred 
and twenty-four acres just across the road which makes two 
hundred and nineteen acres in all. 

“The story of the development of purebred stock on the 
place is nothing out of the ordinary nor did I start out in the 
first place to put any of the farm into special crops. But 
gradually I got into potato growing, found that good seed 

ave and this led to getting purebreds as fast as possible.” 
Vhile Mr. Munson 
is growing all 





t from this application of 
ertilizer made me sure that 

I got last year about one 
hundred dollars to the acre 
for the fertilizer I sowed. 
Last year I had a hundred 
bushels to the acre and it 
was a poor potato year. 

“The only advantage in 
growing early potatoes is 
that the ground can be 
cleared off more easily and 

ut to wheat in the fall, 
te potatoes can be put 
to wheat but this frequently 
makes the wheat too late. 
After growing potatoes in 
this manner have no 
trouble in getting thirty- 
five bushels to the acre of 
wheat. My usual rotation is clover, potatoes, wheat and then 
clover again. This does for the parts of the farm where we grow 
potatoes and on the rest of the farm we use the three-year ro- 
tation of clover, corn and rye, and with this three-year rotation 
we usually use the rye for sheep pasture.” 

Mr. Munson has had experience in trying to grow clover 
without lime and finally came to the conclusion that his farm 
as well as any other farm needs !ime in order to grow a good 
stand of clover. “I sowed clover a few years,” said my host, 
“and did not get any hay out of it so finally I got some lime- 


The kind he raises. 





kinds of purebred 
stock, it is as a 
grower of potatoes 
that he stands high- 
est in the county 
in which the farm 
is located. In dis- 
cussing his  ex- 
periences in grow- 
ing potatoes he 
said, “We like to 
plant on _ clover 
sod that has been 
manured, say ten 
loads of manure to 
the acre and when 
the potatoes are 
planted fertilize 
thru the potato planter with five hundred pounds of 1-8-2, 
1-8-3, or 1-8-4 formula. To my mind it is very important to 
treat the seed potatoes. In my experience i have thoroly 
proven that if potatoes are treated according to directions a 
great increase in yield will come from that field. Before the 
war we always treated with corrosive sublimate but during 
the war it was hard to get so we treated with formaldehyde 
when we couldn’t get the sublimate. Formaldehyde isn’t quite 








A part of the feeding and breeding establishment on the Munson farm. 


was the key to get- 
ting a stand of 
clover. In the last 
few years I have 
been seeding about 
seven and one-half 
pounds to the acre 
with a regular 
clover seeder and 
have secured as 
good a yield as 
when I used twelve 
and fifteen pounds, 
but I do not think 
that all of this is 
due to the clover 
seeder. A part of 
the increase is due 
to the fact that the fields have been limed. I have not sown 
very much alfalfa alone but my clover seed mixture is about 
one-third alfalfa and two-thirds June cloverseed. Forthe pur- 
pose for which I want hay there is no mixture much better than 
these two. I am carrying two pretty good flocks of sheep and 
I must have something that i can plant without danger of 
bloating, because it takes a good lot of pasture to run our 
number of sheep and then I] want a (Continued on page 96 
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TACKLIN G THE MARKET PROBLEM 


Two Paths For Farmers’ Organizations 
By L. M. GRAVES 


national farmers’ policy, 

the outstanding point at 
present, and the one which 
will be of determinative force, 
is probably the question of 
the transportation and dis- 
tribution of farm products. 
The matter is crucial. 

In developing a marketing 
program there are two paths 
which farmers’ organizations 
may follow. The first of these 
wathe leads toward farmers’ 
control over the price of farm 
. There is undoubtedly a widespread sentiment among 
armers favoring an comuind attempt to establish a “fair’ 
price and regulate production to the amount which can be sold 
at that price—the price, of course, to be fixed on a cost-plus 
basis. The second alternative is to undertake a constructive 
improvement of the actual machinery of distribution and to 

assist the individual farmer in utilizing it. 

The first scheme means domination of the market. The 
second involves no revision of the competitive marketing order, 
but its reconstruction on efficiency lines, and better service to 
both the farmer and the nation. 

In choosing between these two lines of action the farmers are 
going to decide whether their organization is to be dedicated 
purely to class interests or to general welfare. And it is the 
armers themselves who are to decide this thing. It might 
as well be faced and figured out on the basis of actual fact. 

If the farmers choose the first alternative and decide to try 
to place their selling prices on the cost-plus basis they are going 
to meet a series of very serious obstacles and they are going to 
meet the opposition of other organized classes. f they 
merely attempt constructive reorganization of the distributive 
system they have an enormous field of apportunity before them. 

I am not asserting that an organization of farmers should not 
be a class organization like the labor unions. I do not say the 
farmers can accomplish all they may legitimately desire with- 
out developing ‘class consciousness” and strict class affilia- 
tions. I am merely trying to set forth some facts as they seem 
to me to exist. 

The obstacles in organizing to secure farmers’ control of the 
market are of three classes: First, conditions of the market; 
second, internal relationships of the body of farmers; and third, 
their relation to the public and to other organized classes. In 
the first place, it is apparent that the farmers cannot hope to 
organize so as to put themselves completely and certainly on a 
cost-plus basis. Selling prices are 
determined by supply and de- 


.- the development of a 
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. information it may be read- 
“1 ily stated that this is one 
» of the big fields for ex- 
ploitation. But to expect 
to regulate prices with any 
certainty a year in advance 
by statistics of production 
and shipments is to expect 
too much. 

Take the case of winter 
wheat, for instance. Sup- 
pose it is desired to secure 
a price of $2.25 a bushel for 
the 1921 crop. This fall 
farmers in our winter wheat 


sections want to plant just enough to sell at that price. Now 
the price of 1921 winter wheat will depend on the world demand 
and on the production not only of our winter wheat belt, but 
of the spring wheat regions of the United States, Canada and 
Siberia, and the wheat fields of European Russia, India, 
Western Europe and Argentina. 

When our wheat farmers decide upon their acreage in the 
fall they would therefore want to know about forthcoming 
crops in these regions. It might be possible to get some in- 
formation about acre being planted in other winter wheat 
belts. In the Argentine, it would be spring, and fairly reliable 
estimates of their oncoming crop might be had. But no one 
could tell so far in advance how much spring wheat the Dakotas, 
Canada and Siberia would sow, and no one could tell what 
Argentina’s succeeding crop, which would compete also with 
our 1921 crop would be, And finally these reports and esti- 
mates would mainly acreages; and advance estimates of 
yield would not be very accurate. 

But if the farmer cannot insure himself of his fair price by 
these — measures, he also can do relatively little to help 
himself 7 going out of business. Since he does a large part of 
his work himself, except in busy seasons, and then is obliged to 
hire some help at high rates mee wo he has a large crop or not, 
his costs do not vary closely with the amount of output. He 
cannot reduce output or shift from one line to another with 
either the facility or effect that the manufacturer or merchant 
can change his line of goods. 

And if he finds himself going in the hole instead of making a 
profit he cannot even quit business with as great ease as either 
of the other two. Some farmers do quit, but it is a very slow 
process. A farmer is usually a farmer and that settles the 
matter. He quits only when things are desperate or if he knows 
enough about some other line of tation to make it go. This 
resource ordinarily amounts to little as a method of holding up 

farm prices. Another obstacle 
to the cost-plus program is the 








mand in the market. The market 
for all our great agricultural 
staples is a world market. World 
supply and world demand set 
the price. The farmers cannot 
regulate the world’s supply, tho 
in cottonand corn they could do 
much toward it. They cannot 
know definitely a year ahead, 
when planting their crops, what 
the world demand will be. 

The manufacturer or mer- 
chant manages to do business at 





In the development of a national 
farmers’ policy, theoutstanding point 
at présent, and the one which will be 
of determinative force, is probably 
the question of the transportation 
and distribution of farm products. 


extreme variation of costs. It 
has been ascertained that the 
cost of growing cotton in the 
United States last year ranged 
from 8 cents to $1.07 per pound. 
It is obviously impossible to ob- 
tain a price that will give every- 
body a profit. 

Taking the question from 
another angle, we shall see 
difficulties within the ranks of 
farmers themselves. An effort 
to fix a certain price on a given 
product would have to be sup- 








a profit, or he soon quits busi- 
ness. He does not do this by con- 
trolling the supply of goods, but 
by (1) producing only such goods as he can sell on contract 
at a profit; (2) by curtailing operations as soon as prices 
become un vesehio, or as soon as he can clean up accu- 
mulated stocks; (3) by keeping informed of general produc- 
tion, demand and price, and regulating his operations in 
harmony therewith; and (4) as a last resort by going into some 
other business. 

Even an organization of all the farmers in the United States 
would find it difficult to maintain a predetermined price for 
farm products in this fashion. Farmers do not sell their out- 

ut at planting time on contract for future delivery, tho a 
armers’ organization might do so in the case of a g man 
products, if we had the necessary central exchanges in all 
cases. Much can undoubtedly be accomplished in this con- 
nection in the way of stabilizing prices and profits. 

In the second place, farmers cannot cut down output when- 
ever market conditions make it desirable. Their harvest is 
usually but once a year—quite a different matter from a factory 
with a daily flow of finished which can be regulated by 
es or firing a few men and by taking out more or less ma- 
terials from the storerooms. The farmers’ annual output, once 
started, goes on in spite of him. Thirdly, as regards market, 


ported by all the farmers. But 
} the interests of farmers are often 
in conflict on this very question of price, because one farmer’s 
product is another’s raw material. The stockmen and dairymen 
who buy grain, hay and cottonseed meal want those products 
as cheaply as they may be obtained. The cotton growers who 
buy feed from the farmers of the Mississippi Valley and the 
West are not interested in high prices for these products. All 
farmers save wool growers and stock feeders are op to 
high prices for wool and beef, for those prices affect their cost 
of living. Hence, an attempt to fix a fair price for any great 
commodity would be likely to cause dissension in the ranks 
of the farmers themselves. 

The second alternative mentioned at the outset, viz., con- 
structive betterment of market machinery and method, while 
much more prosaic holds greater promise of positive results. 
There are five general lines of attack in developing any such 
project, which may be mentioned. These are by no means @ 
complete survey of the field but simply the more obvious ob- 
jects of farmers’ activities. 

I. Transportation. It is well-known that shipment of farm 
products is often hampered by lack of railway cars. It has been «4 
pointed out by Mr. Hoover that this has caused a w-dening of » 


the margin between farm price and (Continued on page 104 
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SIDELIGHTS ON 


COLD STORAGE 





A Service to Producers and Consumers 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


LD storage is, to the stream of production and distribu- 
a a reservoir is to a stream of water. It takes up 
the flood of produce at the time that it comes from the 

farm, and lets it out at a time when the farm is incapable of sup- 
plying the demand of the consuming public. The result is a reason- 
ably constant ay of produce to the consumer, at: a price that 
is usually fairly close to the average price lev~: for the year. 

Of late there has been a good deal of complaint about the 
manipulation of cold storage products. It is asserted that dealers 
buy such farm products as eggs, butter, poultry, fruit, and the 
like during the flood periods of production, hold them in cold 
storage, create a fictitious scarcity of these articles, and then 
release them at exorbitant prices. 

It is neither asserted nor denied that such practices are fol- 
lowed. We merely wish to explain, as clearly as possible, just 
what cold storage is, and how it operates when not abused, as 
it may be, if both opportunity and inclination are present, 
exactly as other good and useful things may be put to uses un- 
fair to the interests of the public. The cold storage warehouse 
is, in effect, a great public cellar, where both the producer and 
the consumer have 
stored for them 
such farm products 
as are not imme- 
diately needed. The 
farmer has no place 
to keep his eggs and 
butter and _ other 
products, neither has 
the consumer. One 
wants to sell what 
he has _ produced 
while it is still in 
first class condition; 
the other wants to 
buy as his need 
arises, and to buy 
only such products as 
are fit for the table. 

Keeping this thot 
in mind, one man, or 
group of men build 
the cellar—that 1s, 
the cold _ storage 

lant. It is a wonder- 

ul lace, _ thick- 
walled, partitioned 
into great chambers 
that can be regulated 
to a nicety as to 
temperature, the 
heart of the whole being the refrigeration plant, where cold of 
any desired degree from ordinary temperatures down to twenty- 
five below zero,is manufactured and distributed, the amount of 
cold admitted to the chambers being regulated as we regulate 
heat to the rooms of our homes. 

- It costs a very considerable amount of money to build, equip, 
and maintain such a plant. The services of a large office force 
are required to attend to the bookkeeping details of the busi- 
ness. - A force of engineers is kept busy managing the engines, 
the pumps, the refrigeration machinery. And in additicn there 
must always be on hand a crew of handlers to take care of the 
consignments that are constantly moving into or out of re- 
frigeration. 

But when the plant is built and ready for use the owners do 
not stock it up with products of their own buying. They lease 
the space to others, who rent of them floor room and cold 
Storage service at so much per month. Dozens, scores, even 
hundreds of owners of produce may make use of the same 
cold storage plant, each paying for the service given him an 
amount which is fixed by the regulations of the plant, and is the 
same to all who receive like service. The sum of these charges 
must show a profit to the cold storage corporation or it cannot 
continue in business. And the charges so made against the 
produce stored increases its cost to the buyer, who must add 
all storage and other cost of handling charges to the price paid 
before he can figure a profit on his sales. 

But there are other hidden outlays with which the owner has 
to reckon. It costs money just to keep a thing, whether or not 
that thing is used, or depreciates while in use or in storage. This 
cost we refer ta,as the “interest charge.” And there are, among 
other charges, those for depreciation in quality, and also for 
lowered value on account of the cold storage label on the 





article when it comes to be sold to the consumer. 

As to depreciation in quality, it is a well-known fact that as 
Soon as an article is ready for the table it has reached its prime, 
and from that time on deterioration sets in. This is especially 
true of a long list of cold sto holdin 

serve as a type, They ny 


» for which potatoes 


are at time of harvesting. 





Their weight is at its maximum. From that day forward, by the 
inevitable misfortunes of handling, bruisin, Seow " cighens 
in weight thru drying, and the conversion of starch into sugar, 
they lose in value, so that a peck of potatoes taken into stor 

in the fall is never a peck of potatoes when taken out in the 
spring. The man who buys potatoes in the fall for the purpose 
of holding and selling on the spring market must reckon with 
this wastage as well as with all other costs and with the matter 
of market price ebb and flow. And he does not always reckon 
correctly, either. 

Some products, like cheese, that go thru a slow process of 
curing, are better for the period they are held in storage. In 
fact, such a period of ripening is a part of the process of manu- 
facture, and cold storage carries over to the consumer no sug- 
gestion as to quality. But in the public mind certain other 
products, like butter and eggs, are never again quite so valuable, 
once the name cold storage has been attached to them. 

Except for canned goods, cheese, and certain meats, the 
general rule is that the pom during which food is held in 
refrigeration is a period of gradual shrinkage, both in quantity 
and value, just as 
like provisions would 
waste awa in 
amount and shrink in 
quality in the cellar 
of the private house. 
However, in the lat- 
ter case we would 
have a greater wast- 
age and greater loss 
in qealty, under any 
ordinary circum- 
stances. lis con- 
stant lost thru 
shrinkage and ‘qual- 
ity deterioration is 





one of the heavy 
c ainst the 
man who holds over 


perishable foods for 
Bale after the time 
of heavy production. 
It is a loss he can 
make up in only one 
way, and that is thru 
an increased price for 
his produce sufficient 
to blanket this, in ad- 
dition to all other 
loss and cost charges. 
The loss due to the 
name cold storage having been attached to such products as 
cas and butter is also very real. There is a prejudice that, 
while it may not in all cases be justified, does exist, and the 
dealer in these products has to take the situation as he finds it, 
and mark off each carton of or tub of butter a certain 
amount for the cold storage label. However, all these losses are 
inevitable if the present system of exchange and distribution is 
to operate at all. Those products that are kept at high tem- 
peratures, like potatoes, grapes, oranges, apples and the like, 
are seldom thot of as having passed thru cold storage, and the 
seller escapes the penalty that seems to attach to the name, 
Vast quantities of canned goods are held in cold temperatures 
in order to hold the deterioration that is inevitable to its lowest 
possible place, and practically all meats pass from the killing 
rooms to the coolers, as the chilling rooms are called, or to the 
“sharp freezers,” as the rooms well below zero are named, 
while on their natural route to the block of the butcher. 

From what has already been said, it follows, of course, that 
there are certain seasons in the year when such products as 
eggs, or fruit, or fish, rapidly accumulate. This must be so 
if the cold storage system is to function at all. The time for 
harvesting the particular crop comes along, and it must then 
be taken care of. And it is at these seasons of the year, and 
during the months immediately following, that we hear the 
cry of hoarding! But if it were not for this hoarding, as it is 
most inaccurately called, the succeeding period of small pro- 
duction would find the consuming public very far from satisfied 
with the service rendered by the “middlemen.” __ 

For example, a cold storage plant in the North begins to put 
in eggs during the early spring months. These eggs belong, not 
to the farmer nor yet to the grocer who buys them, but to a 
produce firm that makes a business of buying eggs for winter 
sale. Summer passes, and winter sets in. Other firms have also 
bought eggs for winter sale, and the cooling rooms of the cold 
storage plant are full of a seemingly inexhaustible amount 
of “hoarded” eggs. As a matter of fact the supply is very 
small for the territory to be covered and the mouths to be 
fed. Get the food of a great city piled up (Continued on page 137 
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The health of the family depends in large measure on sanitary surroundings. 


THE HEALTH OF FARM FOLKS 


What Uncle Sam Is Finding Out About It 


By ORIN CROOKER 


HRU its public health bureau, the federal government is 

engaged in a wide and comprehensive study of rural 

health and the conditions which affect directly, for good 
or ill, the welfare of over 50,000,000 people. Since 1914 a 
special study of rural sanitation has been under way, which, 
according to a personal letter from L. L. Lumsden, M. D., who 
is in charge of the work and who is probably the leading au- 
thority in the country on rural sanitation, has led to two very 
definite conclusions. The first of these is that better sanitary 
conditions in the rural districts are very much needed and wholly 
within reach if sufficient funds were available for a nationwide 
work, The second conclusion reached has been that permanent 
pro in the betterment of rural sanitation depends upon the 
establishment and maintenance of a reasonably adequate, 
whole-time health service in the country much on the order 
of the health departments in ‘the cities. 

The study in question has been and is still being conducted in 

the form o wal surveys covering typical counties in different 
parts of the country. The counties selected have been mostly in 
the section that lies southof the great lakes and east of Colorado. 
In the states of the middle west, counties have been studied in 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma and Texas. Prac- 
tically eve home was Visited in the surveyed districts. The 
condition of water supplies and privies was studied. The health 
record of each family was investigated and, in the case of ty- 
phoid, the probable source of infection, if possible, was de- 
termined. The character of the dwelling house and its surround- 
ings came in for attention. Conditions about the barns and 
stables, including handling of barn wastes, were given considera- 
tion. 
To many of those whose premises were inspected, the officers 
who made the investigation eppeared, no doubt, as little 
better than meddlesome busy-bodies. Dr. Lumsden states 
however, that for the most part people seemed interested and 
anxious to cooperate to the extent, at least, of assisting those 
who visited their homes in securing the desired data. turn 
visits, made for the purpose of checking up as to whether sug- 
gested improvements had been made, indicated in many cases 
that the interest aroused had been but temporary. For this 
reason it appears that to secure permanent results in rural 
districts a regular health service, maintained on a whole-time 
basis, should be instituted. 

What, for instance, are some of the needs of the rural dis- 
tricts in the way of better sanitation—as these have been 
indicated by the nineteen county surveys which either have 
been completed or are in process at this writing? Briefly stated, 
the work has shown beyond the question of a doubt that the 
three greatest perils to which rural health is subjected lie fn a 
polluted water supply, lack of proper disposal of human excreta 
and want of protective screening of farm dwellings against flies 
and mosquitoes. If improvements in these three directions 
could be brought about on a wide scale, health conditions would 
be advanced so tly as to result not only in a considerable 
lowering of the death rate in the rural districts but an increase 
2 wenn efficiency thru elimination of protracted periods of 
illness. 

Some idea of the need of better sanitation in the open country 
ean be gained from the findings of the inspectors who visited 
the thousands of farm premises under investigation. In almost 
seventy percent of the homes visited the water supply appeared 
exposed to serious contamination. In less than two percent of 
the inspections was it found that sanitary disposal of human 
waste was the rule. In some counties there were found to be no 
toilets whatever on many places. Surprising as this may seem, 
it appears even more so when it is stated that such instances 
ranged all the way from two percent of the premises in the Iowa 
county that was surveyed to seventy-four percent of the prem- 
ises in the Mississippi county that was investigated. The 
county in Kansas showed ten percent of such instances. The 
county checked up in Missouri ‘had sixteen percent and the 
county in Illinois twenty-four percent. In light of these figures 





who can dispute the fact that even in the “garden spot” of 
the country rural sanitation in many localities is yet in a 
primitive state? 

Many who read these figures will be apt to see in them cause 
to discredit the findings of the entire series of surveys. The 
wellhoused, cornbelt farmer, in his modernized home, well 
screened, electric lighted, furnace heated, yo with hot and 
cold water, containing bathroom and water flushed toilet—the 
water coming from a driven well—will be apt to see in these 
figures an attempt to descredit “‘average” rural conditions by 
the selection of counties inhabited largely by “poor whites” 
or negroes. It is true that average conditions in the thousands 
of investigations that have been made show conditions that are 
far below those that prevail in the more progressive rura] com- 
munities in either Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin or other mid-west 
states. This, perhaps, is to be regarded as the especial good 
fortune of such as may live in localities where enlightenment 
is more general. But it must be borne in mind that when Uncle 
Sam thinks of such of his big family as live in the rural districts 
he thinks in terms of over half the population—more than 
50,000,000 in fact—who live either in the open country or in 
small communities of less than 2,500 people. Out of this number, 
the percentage of those who live in modernized homes, like the 
cornbelt farmer cited, is very small indeed. 

Rural conditions, taken the country over, are what the many 
make them—not the few. One reason that Uncle Sam has been 
interested in finding out something about this half of his family 
in the way of the,conditions amid which they live, is because 
their welfare is very closely knit with the welfare of the other 
half. In these days disease — from one part of the country 
to another much more easily than it did before there was so 
much shifting about in population such as is the case today. It 
was only two or three years ago that the big packing interests 
at St. Louis imported from the south—because of local labor 
shortage, it was stated—several thousand _——. Many of 
these came, no doubt, directly or indirectly from the planta- 
tions. They brought with them their accustomed habits of 
sanitation. To a certain locality in Illinois, remarkable for its 

rogressiveness, several hundred men have come each season 
rom Kentucky to work in field and factory for a big food pro- 
ducing industry. These men, too, bring with them their long 
established habits of sanitation. The wave of harvest laborers 
that follows the ripening wheat northward from Texas to the 
Canadian line take their habits of sanitation with them thru 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South and North Dakota. 
And all thru these states there are those who, altho they guard 
their own health with scrupulous care, must come in close con- 
tact with those who do not. a8 

Rural health, as Uncle Sam has come to understand it, is an 
interstate matter. Thousands of city folks go to the open coun- 
try in the summer either for vacation purposes or to visit the 
old home “down on the farm.” The food supplies of our cities 
come from an area that is apt to include several states. Water 
supplies in some of the states have their origin in the water 
sheds of adjacent states. Uncle Sam has come to the conclusion 
that rural health is a most important factor in city health. | 

The crying need of permanent, whole-time health service In 
the rural districts has been indicated by the studies which the 

ublic health bureau has carried on these past six years. Un- 
ortunately, the public health service has only $50,000 a year 
available for rural work. With this small fund, however, it has 
developed and cooperated in a reasonably adequate plan of 
health work in thirty counties in eleven different states. State 
and county aid has been enlisted to the extent of about four 
dollars for every dollar from the federal government. Su 
country-wide supervision consists of a whole-time health officer, 
a whole-time nurse, whole-time sanitary i tor and a clerk. 


The cost of such a county organization is about $8,000 a year, 

of which the public health service contributes about one-fourth. 
ized work has been undertaken 

health have been most marked. 


In all counties where such o: 
the benefits accruing to 
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HERE are about as many methods employed in belting 

up the tractor as there are tractors in use. Some farmers 

do it one way and others do it some other way and yet 
they all get results for the time being; however, many do so 
at the expense of time and equipment. 

There are four distinct operations required in belting up the 
tractor as follows: First, turn the tractor around; second, 
_ the pulleys; third, put on the belt; fourth, tighten the 
belt. 

The average farmer possessing a tractor finds considerable 
belt work to be done and in fact a great part of the usefulness 
of the tractor would be lost were it not for its capacity for belt 
work. Under the head of belt work comes such operations as 
sawing wood, shelling corn, filling the silo, grinding feed, thresh- 
ing, prime mover for the farm shop and others forming no less 
than twenty percent of the farm work to which the tractor 
is applicable. 

The best way to illustrate a method for belting up the tractor 
is to do so by aid of a concrete example. For this use let us 
suppose the tractor has pulled the corn sheller to the crib and 
it is desired to set the machine for shelling corn. After the 
machine has been set in its proper position, which should, by 
the way, be to the windward of the tractor and its wheels dug 
in or the machine otherwise anchored, the tractor must be set 
some little distance away and in its proper alignment with the 
machine pulley. With the type of tractor having two traction 
wheels behind, the tractor should be set facing the drive. The 
distance between the drive and the driven pulleys should not 
m most cases exceed thirty feet. The proper length of belt for 
these drives has been subject to considerable discussion; a 
distance of from twenty-five 
to thirty feet will be about 
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edge to the machine pulley. It will be found easier to sight along 
the pulley at the same time as steering forward than to do 
so when steering backward. When the outside pulley edges 
are in line the tractor should be stopped and the steering wheels 
straightened out. 

The next operation is putting on the belt. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that a crossed belt runs better in 
the wind than an open belt; however, whether a crossed or an 
open belt is used, depends upon the direction of rotation of the 
drive and the ‘riven pulleys. Another point in favor of the 
crossed belt is that the pulleys need not be brought into as 
perfect alignment as is necessary with the open belt. 

The fourth operation or that of tightening the belt is of vast 
importance and should be very carefully watched. Ordinarily 
the uninformed operator will pull the belt just about as tight 
as he can get it as he claims that this prevents slippage. is 
is a mistake and contrary to the facts of the matter. If the belt 
is stretched beyond a pre-determined tension it will be found 
that the slippage will increase. The proper tension of the belt 
is between forty and fifty pounds per inch in belt width for 
double-ply belting. It is not easy, however, to determine just 
when this condition is reached without the proper instruments. 
The best practical way which has been proven to give good 
results is to measure the belt sag; that is, the distance that the 
belt drops below a straight line connecting the pulley contacts 
at the belt surface. With the drive and driven pulleys on from 
twenty-five to thirty foot centers this sag should be from 
three to four inches. By sighting along the tops of the pulleys 
the sag can be very easily estimated. The evils of the tight 
belt are many, among which are excessive friction and wear- 
with consequent loss of power 
and heating of the bearings. 





right. The contention and 
ractice of using a longer belt 
or the gas tractor is wrong 
and detrimental because the 
extra pull of the belt when 
under sufficient tension to 
keep it from touching the 
ground or both sides coming 
together when run open, is 
excessive. This causes the 
bearings to run hot and 
results in undue wear. In the 
ease of the steam tractor the 
distance between the work 
and the tractor is .governed 
by the fire hazard due to 
sparks flying from the stacks. 

Assuming that the distance 
between the pulley centers is 
to be about thirty feet with 
a belt length accordingly, the 
easiest way to perform the 
first operation, that is, right 
about face, is to drive straight 
ahead from the machine a 
few feet and then turn as 
quickly and as short as possible to the left, or right if the tractor 
pulley is on that side. Keep going until the tractor is about at 
right angles to its former position and then stop. Reverse the 
drive and back turning as short as possible backward to the 
opposite hand and you will find that the tractor assumes a 
position almost in perfect alignment. 

Che second operation, that of aligning the pulleys, is ac- 
complished by backing up the tractor until! its position is some- 
what further from the machine than its driving position will be 
and then drive forward, at the same time sighting along the 








In the case of the open belt 
the most efficient method of 
driving is obtained when the 
bottom strand of the belt is 
the pulling strand. This al- 
lows the top strand to take 
the sag under load and tend 
to wrap around the pulley, 
thus giving greater tractive 
force at a time when this is 
needed. 

In starting a new belt 
there are several things that 
should be given attention as 
the first few days on a belt 
will either make it a good 
lasting belt or ruin it en- 
tirely. Belts are made in 
how ay 





double and triple ply; 
that is, the strips of leather 
are glued together to make 
the multiple ply belts. The 
single ply belt has one side 
smooth and the other side 
rough. The smooth side is 
known as the grain side and 
should be run next to the pulley with the rough side or the 
flesh side on the outside. A belt run this way will run much 
longer than if put on with the flesh side to the pulley. This is 
because the grain side of the belt is not as strong in tension as 
the flesh side and as the belt curves around the pulley the grain 
side is placed in compression; that is the fibers are comp 
and the flesh side is in tension. 

In case of the double or triple ply belt the flesh sides are 
glued together so that both sides exposed are grain sides; how- 
ever, in this case the belt must be put (Continued on page o4 
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HOW MARKET GRAIN IS GRADED 


A Glimpse of a Terminal Market 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


changes of this country is one of the most interesting and 
: ppeetant features connected with the trade, but regard- 
ing which the general public has practically no knowledge what- 
ever. As a matter of fact, even the average farmer who raises 
wheat, corn, or oats, and who is therefore the person most con- 
cerned, has little idea of how his grain is handled after it is 
shipped from the farm and reaches a terminal market. He 
probably wonders many times why the price he receives for a 
* car of corn, for example, is lower than that received by a neigh- 
boring farmer who shi and sold at the same time. How- 
ever, it all resolves itself into a question of what “grade” is put 
upon it by the official inspectors appointed by the state in 
which his market is located. Both wheat and corn have four or 
five different grades, ranging from the best to the poorest, which 
of course means quite a difference in prices. The matter of 
grading is not as simple as it sounds. In fact, in the case of 
some grains, corn especially, it is quite an intricate process. 
Each state in which the big 
terminal markets are located, 


gr - inspection and grading of grain for sale on the ex- 


“trier” it is shoved into the grain, down to the bottom of the 
car, and the pole is then ually withdrawn, opening the 
holes, and allo the grain to enter the pipe from various 
arts of the car. y examining the grain extracted at the dif- 
erent openings in the “trier,” the sampler is enabled to de- 
termine whether or not the in the car is of one quality, 
or if the car has been “ahmed” ox improperly loaded. 
The — sampler and grain hel are especially instructed 
to use all due care in cases where it becomes necessary to remove 
boards to obtain | into cars, in order to inspect or sample 
properly the grain in such cars, and to replace all boards re- 
Seeeed Sn ee penne 60 ent Ree a Vee ae 
from cars. It is the duty of the samplers to make a record of 
defective and leaky conditions of cars and to report same to 
the Chief Grain I r on blanks, ys prepared, shows 
ing the location of leakage and such other information as is of 
service to the receiver and shipper. The sampler encloses wi 
the grain taken from the car a ticket. on which is marked the 
initial and number of the car, 
and a notation showing the 





such as Chicago, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, and Kansas City, has 
an official inspection depart- 
ment, and +f car of grain 
of whatever kind must pass the 
scrutiny of and be graded by 
the experts in these depart- 
ments before it is offered for 
sale on the exchanges as “cash” 
grain. Now “cash”*grain might 
mean little or nothing to the 
outsider, but to the man in the 
trade it means grein intended 
for immediate delivery. The 
cash grain department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for 
instance, is a very active and 
important one, furnishing the 
basis of operation for the entire 
market. ‘This will be better 
understood and appreciated 
when it is stated that on the) 
floor of this exchange more 
than 400,000,000 bushels of 
grain are bought and sold each 
year. The scenes pictured in 
the cash grain department of 
the Board of Trade are just as 
interesting as those in the pits, 


condition of the car at the time 
the samples were obtained. 
These sample bags are carried 
to the offices of the State 
Grain Inspection Department 
and the grain therein is in- 
spected and graded by expert 
graders. This work is accom~- 
plished by the aid of instru- 
ments, principally for weigh- 
ing and screening, and in the 
case of corn for determining 
a me content, but a 
ge of grain is necessary, an 
these inspectors are all experts 
in } y~ ine. 
grain inspector must pos- 
sess good eyesight, a keen 
sense of smell and a very 
acute sense of touch. Those 
qualities are = vital Bo 
tance, especially, in the in- 
spection and grading of wheat. 
e —— are all men of 
practi experience in the 
grain business who have passed 
rigid civil service examinations 
under the supervision of the 
Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission. These men stand 








but the general public hears 








little of this branch of the 
Board. Stretching from one 
end of the great exchange hall 
to the other are long rows of tables heaped with small paper bags 
containing samples of grain. The floor is covered with grain of 
all ey omy dropped while the samples are being examined 
or after they have served their purpose. Buyers and sellers are 
rushing to and fro transacting their business and shouting their 
wants. It is a noisy, bustling crowd and the aisles between the 
tables are so crowded that passage between the tables is difficult. 
Such is the picture as seen thru the eye of the observer. 
> _ Every man is in a hurry, Hun of cars of grain must be 
disposed of within a couple of hours, and there is no time to 
waste. Each car of grain is sold by sample. These samples are 
taken from the cars on track in Chicago by the State Grain 
Inspection Department, properly ed an | tested, and then 
sent over to the exchange. each sample bag is marked the 
kind of grain contained therein, its grade, name of the consignee 
and number of the car. The Iilinois Grain and pectin De 
artment, which prepares samples of grain for sale on the 
hicago Board of Trade, has the reputation of being the most 
efficient of its kind in the country, while none approaches it in 
the matter of capacity. It has frequently handled more than 
30,000 cars of grain in one month, and its record for a single 
day’s work done is 2,520 cars, of which 1,472 were corn. The 
latter is more difficult to grade than any other grain, as it re- 
uires the moisture test recently established by the Federal 
Government. The offices of the Grain Inspection De ent 
in Chicago employ twenty-five deputy inspectors, fifty grain 
samplers, twenty-four grain helpers, who act as assistants to the 
grain samplers, and a large clerical force. 

Early every morning the grain samplers go to the freight 
yards where cars of grain have arrived over night and take 
samples from each{car. The sampling is done by means of an 
instrument known as a “trier,” which consists of a two-inch 
metal pipe six feet long, with a pointed end, in which are cut, 

at intervals of five inches along one side of the pipe, eight holes 
' about four inches by one and one-half inches. A smooth, wooden 
pole fits snugly into the pipe, closing all the holes. In using the 


Showing how the weighing is done. 


before large tables on which 
the sample bags are p 

The inspectors open the b 
and pour the grain into especially made to receive the 
contents of the bags. ese pans are provided with funnel- 
shaped ends so that, the peas may ily be poured into the 
weighing bucketsand quickly returned to the bags after passing 

tion. 

The scales used in weighing are of the balance type. The 
grain is poured from the testing pan into a brass bucket attached 
to the scales. This bucket holds an even quart of grain when it 
has been leveled off. The reading bar of the scales has oy 
fi showing what the grain will weigh a measured bushe 
The inspectors must ascertain the weight of a measured bushel 
of each lot of grain inspected by them and report the same in 
their records. ‘ 

After the grain is weighed it is carefully examined to de- 
termine its grade, and the inspector marks on a card with a 
printed form the grade number and kind of ~~ with notations 
and weights. This card is enclosed in the bag with the grain, 
and the clerical force makes a record of the car number, initial, 

ind of grain and grade, with ot remarks, if any, the 
name of the receiving commission house, the number of samples 
drawn from the car, and the initials of the deputy r who 
nominated the grade. These records are kept on file, and if a 
shipper at any time requires an inspection certificate it is issued 
upon request. The clerical department issues two certificates 
on every car inspected, which go to the receiver of the grain in 
Chicago, and he, in turn, sends one to the shipper and one to the 
buyer of the grain. These certificates are issued on the day of 

a for the convenience of the tradein general. — 
alf of the actual sample of grain inspected is retained in 
the offices of the Inspection Department for twenty-four hours, 
in case the other half of the sample is lost or reinspection 18 
called for, and hell Ss plesed in 0 poper bag end cust to ie 
in commission merchant to whom the is consigned. 

e commission man uses this for his selling sample on the 
exchange floor of the Board of Trade. If more than one sample 
of a car is drawn, notation of the number (Continued on page 
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Selling cash grain by sample. 



































ove Official sampler who has just brought in 
t) samples from cars. 
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Sample tables, containing samples of grain 
ready for the opering of the market. 











Moisture testing room; Illinois State 
Grain Inspection Department 

















The “‘trier’’ used for taking samples 
of grain from cars. 
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Illinois State Grain Inspection Department, Grading Room - | 
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The Playground of Moses—Egypt 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Uct., 192. 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambi 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual 


ed thru more than twenty 











EXT to Palestine, 
Egypt is perhaps the 
most interesing country 

on the globe to visit. For 
great antiquity and splendor 
no land surpasses this cradle 
of civilization. The science, 
art and architecture of the 
Egyptians is the marvel of 
leading men even to this day. 
The schools of Egypt produced 
the greatest characters of all ages before the coming of C. 
The wisdom of this ancient race as well as some of the engineer- 
ing feats command the respect of these modern days. 

ake a map of Texas and California together, = a map of 
modern Egypt upon it and you will have enough left to make 
West Virginia. Ancient Egypt was only about one-fourth as 
sarge as modern t. The greater portion of the land always 
has been and is y adesert. The eleven million people prac- 
tically live in the narrow valley of the Nile in a strip of ter- 
ritory from five to fifteen miles wide except down near the sea. 
Not far from Cairo is a place called Fayoum. The name means 
‘‘A thousand 
days.” A mission- 
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meter begin to come up. About 
July 3rd the criers started on 
their daily rounds thru the 
city announcing the measure- 
ment. If it was up to normal 
the people were happy and if 
not they were sad. When the 
rise was about twenty feet the 
“Completion” or Abundance 
of the Nile” was announced and preparation was made for the 
opening of the canal which was a regular jubilee among the 


people. 
; All night long before this ceremony rockets were fired at 
intervals and in the morning at the appointed time the governor 
and those with him “cut the dam” and the inundation started. 
For more than a month the canals were full, the fields were 
flooded and a thin coat of fine pulverized soil was spread over 
the ground like a carpet and when seed was placed in the ground 
it grew like in a hothouse. At Cairo the Nile would often rise 
twenty-five feet. 
These days a great deal of irrigating is done all thru the 
season. In some places ponderous machinery is used but the 
ater portion of this work is done 
y hand. One of the most common 
sights along the Nile is the shadoof. 








ary told how it 
ert this name. 

‘hen Joseph was 
an old man some 
of the younger 
men wanted him 
deposed and said 
he was no longer 
fit to be at the 
head of affairs. 
They said that 
near to the city 
was a great 
swamp and if he 
were capable he 
would drain this 
land. They of 
course did not 
think this was 
possible, hence 
the suggestion. 

Putting their 
heads _ together 
they went to the 
old councilor and 
got him to put the 
impossible task up 
to Joseph believ- 
ing that his failure 
would beso 
—— that he would be deposed. 

t once Joseph called Egypt’s test 
civil engineers, outlined his plan, took 
hundreds of laborers and in sixty days the 
swamp was completely drained. When the 
adviser was taken to see how well the work 
was done, he was so amazed that he exclaimed, 
“That would have been a mighty work for a thousand 
days” and it is called Fayoum to this day. Today the gardens 
and orchards of Fayoum are among the finest and most pro- 
ductive in Egypt. . 

No one can go over this land without walking in the footsteps 
of Moses for this was his oe. Of course I was shown 
the exact (?) spot where the little ark was found among the 
bullrushes. When Pharoah’s daughter saw the little ¢ she 
was touched and thus the destiny of a nation hung on the cry 
of the little child. Miriam the sister of Moses appeared just 
in the nick of time and when the princess told her to call one 
of the Hebrew women her feet hardly touched the ground in 
her effort to get her mother to the spot. When the little hands 
were held out toward the joyous mother she was told to take 
the child and nurse him and thus she was paid wages for tring- 
ing up her own child upon whom the sentence of death had 
been pronoun 

Not far from the spot mentioned above is the famous Nilo- 
meter that Moses looked at many a time. As I went down the 
steps to get a good look at this measuring apparatus a panorama 
of the old days seemed to come before my eyes. The very life 
of the people depended upon the overflow of the Nile. June 
17th was one of the great days for on that day almost as 
as the sunrise the upper Nile began to rise. A few days later 
an anxious crowd gathered to see the water mark on the Nilo- 
































? ian plowman 
pony ed road, 
Egypt. 


Using animal pow- 
er to raise water for 
irrigation, Egypt. 


»Y This is a long pole with a weight on 

one end and a bucket on the other. 
Hour after hour half dressed men and 
women will dip up water and pour 
it into irrigation ditches. reat 
wooden waterwheels are also used 
and an ox or donkey or man or 
woman or a blinded camel will go 
around and around and you can hear 
this wooden wheel squeak for a mile. 
The little buckets on the water wheel 
keep an almost endless stream flow- 
ing into the ditch. 

Another method is a sort of a 
paddle wheel upon which a native 
will walk hour after hour. This turns 
a kind of an endless chain 
something like the old- 

fashioned cistern pum 
= — ag ee a 
amiliar. In Egypt 
hin 





is done by han 
as man power is 
cheaper than ma- 
a: I saw 
em grading a 
railroad with 
wheelb arrows, 
not even a donkey 
or horse on the job. 


gt ge 
open 
boats are pulled thru by men. 
A hundred or more will get hold 
of a large rope and begin to heave-ho 
san thcstmeal taalanaek ectonmes pe, Cie 
poor. The plague o not ye in 7 
ony Ringe pe by ie pet pe BEY 
with them. While the people look quite hearty and well-f 
beggars are everywhere. “Blacksheesh” is about the first 
they learn to speak and the last word they say before they die. 
From noon until two or three o’clock shops are closed and people 
drop down where they are and go to sleep. meg See old 
Cairo at this time of the day my donkey had to pick his way, 
often stepping over people who were sound — : 
Many of the customs of tians always have been dif- 
ferent from those of other people Here women seldom pray to 
any god but men pray to all of them.. Women carry burdens 
on their shoulders while men them on their heads. Women 
buy and sell in the market w their men sit at home and 
in. The ter instead of the son is sup to care for 
old folks when they become feeble and helpless. In knead- 
ing dough they use their feet while nenaing mud or filth they 
use their henle. Other peoples considered themselves above 
the beasts but the Egyptians made beasts their gods and 
worshipped them. When an ancient enemy attacked Egypt, 
dogs, cats and other beasts were driven at the head o 
army and the Egyptians would surrender rather than run the 
risk of killing their sacred animals. (Contunued on page 56 
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The Apple 
of Your Eye 


OUNTRY BOYS are ripening into manhood 

over all the hills and dales of America. Some 
of them are destined for city careers. Others will go 
a-wandering after vanishing rainbows or grow up 
to be the tumbledowns of tomorrow. But most of 
these sons of today will be the successful farmers 
of the future. 











What ambition guides the boy who is the apple 
of your eye? Nothing in life is more important 
than the training of your sons. If the boy is tem- 
peramentally fitted for the city, let him go, but if 
he has a bent toward farming be sure that he 
has every chance to find it out, lest the rainbow 
tempt him away. 


Do not fail to give him a personal interest in the 
farm life about him as he grows up. Nothing so 
thrills a boy as ownership— possession — partner- 
ship. Entrust him with modern, labor-saving ma- 
chines. Put a plot of ground or some live stock in 
his care and see how keenly he responds. To neg- 
lect him is to commit a sad error. 





But there is one course worse than neglecting 
him, and that is to “give” the boy something; let him 
glow with an owner’s pride over it until it is ready 


to market—and then keep the proceeds. 
No father can afford such double deal- 
ing with his son. Many a lad has lost his 
faith in the farm in just this way. 

To bring the boy up with a love and 
admiration for farming is a serious 
matter. It is man’s work and woman’s 
work, and it is worth all it costs. Care- 
ful, thoughtful planning in the days of 
boyhood may banish many a heartache 
from the years to come. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (mNCORPORATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses 
in the United States 
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WINTER PROTECTION OF BEES 
Bore EEPERS differ as to the sort of 





protection which should be given 

the bees in winter. Some people go 
to elaborate extremes in affording the ut- 
most in protection, while others do not in 
any way aid the bees. One beekeeper to 
whom I recently talked stated that he had 
kept from sixty to one hundred stands 
for the past forty years, and that he had 
never done anything to protect the 
bees during the winter with the single 
exception of keeping the snow away 
from the hives. 1t should be said, how- 
ever, that his bees were slightly shel- 
tered because they were under the dip 
of a hill, hada southern exposure and 
the hill behind them was further pro- 
tected by farm buildings. 

“Of course I have lost a colony now 
and then,” he said, “butthat has hap- 
pened so seldom that we consider it an 
accident rather than something to be 
expected. I do not suppose I have lost 
half a dozen stands in all my experience 
with bees from winter killing.” 

Another beekeeper who lives about 
seventy-five miles east of the one men- 
tioned above, in the very same latitude 
and state, is positive that bees could not 
be wintered successfully unless they have 
careful attention and protection. He 
moves the stands into a cave as soon as 
cold weather sets in and leaves are banked 
in around the colonies as further protec- 
tion. The cave in question is not an 
ordinary cave such as one finds in the 
country but it was built especially for 
the bees. It is rather a sheltered depres- 
sion in the ground, the entire south side 
of which is open and exposed to the 
weather. ‘The roof is merely a thick, 
thatched affair to keep the snow off the 
stands. The 
best place in 





too costly for the average person who keeps 
only a few stands. 

Almost every grower has a method of 
his own. One very good one is the trench 
system in which from two to ten colonies 
are wintered in trenches dug in a side hill 
and further protected with straw or leaves. 
This necessitates a lot of additional labor 
in digging the trench and in moving the 
colonies. 

Others wrap the colony in heavy wra 
ping paper, and still others place the 
colonies in open-front sheds where they 
are packed in straw or leaves for winter. 
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is just what is desired. But if they are 
unable to keep warm in that fashion, they 
will be forced to consume an additional 
quantity of their stores in order to gen- 
erate the necessary animal heat required. 
This means that the swarm will need more 
honey where they have no protection. 

But in the consumption oft the additional 
stores the swarm has to unfold and during 
the process the intestines become dis- 
tended and dysentery is ‘sure to follow. 
This means the loss of the swarm. 

The importance of winter protection 
cannot be overestimated, both in the 











There is a way to handle your bees in 
the number of plans mentioned above 
that should solve the wintering problem 
for you. 

One grower pointed out that much 
of the success with wintering the bees 
depended upon the age and the vitality 
of the colony. 

“— omeny having few young bees will 
almost surely winter kill,” he said. “Old 
bees do not winter well together and if 
there are not enough young in the hive, 
they will surely die before spring or be 
so weakened as to be worthless.” 





We have, thus far, been speaking of the 


saving in honey and in the saving of hive~ 
and swarms for the next year.—C. 8. 


INSPECT BINDER NOW 

The right time to inspect a binder is 
at the end of the harvest season. A ma- 
chine is more easily inspected just after 
it has been used in the field, as the opera- 
tor then has in mind the troubles he has 
encountered. If a part has not worked 
properly, by careful examination, if de- 
ective it will be detected. Tag all parts 
that need to be renewed or repaired. The 
repair work can be done later during a 





slack period and the machine made read, 
for the field. . 


loss of grain 
and a loss of 





which to con- —— 
struct such 2 
shelter would 
be on the side 
of a hill having 
a southern ex- 
posure. It 
would be bet- 
ter, so this 
beekeeper 
states, to build 
the shelter 
near the center 
of the southern 
slope rather 
than at the 
bottom of the 
hill, as one 
would be 
more free from 
snowdrifts 








A beautiful Walworth county, Wisconsin, farm heme. The 
large trees on the sides of the lawn frame the wide exe 
porch and cone 
hed. Low growing shrubs bank 


panse of green sward. Vines cover the 
ceal the arageand tool s 


the foundation of the house. 


time can be 
avoided by a 
little fore- 
thought. . 
In the in- 
spection of the 
binder 
with thecutter 
bar. Note the 
condition of 


the y 

ledger plates 
— ¥ the sickle 
sections. There 
should be lit- 


tle ‘ 

between sickle 

and ledger 
tes. Exam 










ine pitman for 
lost motion; if 








than if the 
shelter was sit~ badly worn a 
newoneshould 


uated at the 
foot of the slope where the snow has a 
tendency to pile up. 

Leaves are to pack between the 
stands, to add to the comfort of the bees 
and as insulation against severe frosts. 

Other beekeepers, particularly those 
who devote their whole attention to bees, 
seldom move the colonies in winter, unless 
they live in very severe climates. They 
do, however, attempt to afford some sort 
of protection, as a colony of bees is too 
valuable to them to be the subject of any 
kind of risk. 

The most. common form of hive protec- 
tion is another box which fits down over 
the stand, but is large enough to form a 
dead air Be between the original hive 
and the additional protecting box. 

Some commercial growers have con- 
crete cellars in which os winter the bees, 


but these are generally too elaborate and 


sort of protection necessary for the hive 

or colony, judged from an external stand- 

point. Now for a few words as to the 

em afforded inside the colony 
xes. 


Hives should be double-walled, where 
the colony is to be wintered outdoors, 
and it is well to insulate the double walls 
with leaves, shavings or excelsior in order 
to make them as warm as possible. The 
best practice now is to winter the colony 
in a single-story hive and to add a super 
to this filled with shavings-es additional 
protection. 

When one understands just how the 
bees keep warm the necessity of any ad- 
ditional protection which can be given 
is better appreciated. The swarm gen- 
erates its ily heat by clustering to- 
gether and if they have ample protection 





they will enter a state of semi-sleep which 


be ordered. Examine bevel gears driving 
the pitman shaft. See if sprockets are in 
proper alignment and if chains are badly 
worn. Elevator canvases should be ~ 
away where there is little danger of 
ing cut by rats. The elevator frame 
should be tested to see if square. The 
need of new slats for reel should be noted. 
Examine the axle and boxing of the drive 
and grain wheel, especially the latter. 
The binder attachment should be care- 
fully inspected; there should be no lost 
motion in the knotting device. Twine 
knife should be sharp and knotter bills 
smooth and free from rust. An applica- 
tion of heavy grease on the knotter will 
keep it in good condition. A few minutes’ 
attention to this work now will make it 
easier to make repairs and adjustments 
later and save hours of time during the 





rush of harvest. 
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WITH THE PERFECT PATTERN 


“HE underlying reason for 
Winchester popularity 
among duck shooters is 

the Winchester perfect shot 
pattern, with which they can 
regularly bring down their 
birds neatly killed, close to the 
blind. 


As a practical shotgun user, 
it will occur to you that there 
must be a special reason for 
this Winchester accomplish- 
ment. There is. 


Every step in Winchester 
gun boring and chambering 
is taken with one purpose al- 
ways uppermost. The same 
with every detail of Winchester 
shot making, shell making, 
priming, loading, wadding and 
crimping. This one purpose is 
to insure every user of Winches- 
ter Shotguns and Shells uni- 
form spread of his shot pattern, 
together with quick combus- 
tion and high velocity. 


The Winchester perfect pat- 
tern is achieved through uni- 
formity, through great care in 
maintaining perfect balance 
throughout all details of gun 
and shell making. 


The pattern shown above 
was made at 35 yards, with 114 
ounces of standard No. 5 shot} 
30-inch circle; mallard duck 
drawn actual size. It was shot 
with a Winchester Model 12 
Repeating Shotgun of standard 
grade, and an ordinary Win- 
chester Repeater Shell. 


Shoot a Winchester Model 
12 Hammerless Repeating Shot- 
gun. Or if you prefer, a Model 
97 with outside hammer. 


Be sure you get Winchester 
Shells—Leader or Repeater 
smokeless, Nublack or New 
Rival black powder. Like all 
Winchester products, they are 
balanced in quality. Of course 
they are completely waterproof, 
properly made, primed, loaded, 
waded and crimped. The only 
claim we make for them is the 
service you get from them. 


Go to your local hardware or 
sporting goods store for your 
gun and shells. And if at any 
time you wish information about 
them, or on any shooting subject 
—we invite you to write us. 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. +--+ NEW HAVEN, CONN.,U. &.A. 


” The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


GET WHAT YOU HIT 
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KNOW YOUR TRACTOR COSTS 


By Keeping an Accurate Record Poor Practices Can Be Detected 
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EEPING a tractor op- 
erating cost record is 
not only a means of 

determining how profitable 

an investment the tractor 
has been, but also a means 
of finding out how to make 
it more profitable in the 
future. The great majority of tractor 
owners claim that the tractor is a paying 
investment, but there are few who know 
definitely how much it pays compared 
with other methods of farming. By keep- 
ing an accurate record poor practices can 
be detected, and the efficiency of opera- 
tion of the machine can be determined. 

Data on other methods of doing the same 

job are necessary to be able to make a 

definite comparison. 

More farmers are keeping books in one 
form or another than ever before. Nearly 
30,000 farm record books have been dis- 
tributed over the state of Nebraska by 
the college of agriculture in its effort to 
encourage farmers to keep records and 
determine the exact cost of producing the 
various kinds of crops and livestock and 
the majority of other states are furnish- 
ing similar assistance. The United States 
department of agriculture has been work- 
ing on the cost of farm production for a 
good many years, and the 
arm bureau federation is now 








neglected. A tractor that is used without 
adding oil at the proper time is operatin 

at a loss of power. A definite amount o 

time should be set apart for taking care of 
the tractor and it should be charged up 
with this time to determine the true 
operating costs. 

A study of a tractor record will show 
whether too much is expected of the ma- 
chine. A tractor that pulls three plows 
with ease in average soils may be over- 
loaded with the same plows in gumbo, or 
a tractor that operates an ensilage cutter 
and blows the silage into a thirty foot silo 
may not be satisfactory when the silage is 
to be elevated sixty feet. The conditions 
under which a tractor is used are im- 
portant factors. Often the belt load is 
more than the tractor is designed to carry. 
The record may show that the tractor is a 
misfit and doesn’t meet the requirements 
of the particular farm. It may be too big 
or too small for the jobs on which it is 





manure spreader. It is 
simply a problem for the 
farmer to determine the 
best power to use under his 
particular circumstances. 

The reason one man 
makes a greater success 
with a tractor than another 
would be brought out by carefully kept 
records. Poor practices in farming, like 
other business, cause loss. A carefully 
kept record on a number of Missouri farms 
showed that it required eighty-two per- 
cent more man labor and forty-five percent 
more horse labor per acre in cornfields of 
three acres than fields of thirty-four acres. 
With the tractor, no doubt the economy of 
the larger fields -would be greatly em- 
phasized. Mr. Steward, a Green county, 
Iowa, farmer, told me that due to the 
speed of his tractor and with a slat bottom 
~ he was able to break seventy-five 
acres of sticky gumbo this spring without 
having to stop to clean his plow. This 
kind of performance will make a part of 
his record that will be of value to other 
farmers who have gumbo to plow. 

The discussions of these records at the 
farm club meetings by the members would 
be a topic of interest to all tractor users 
as well as others. The man who doesn’t 
own a tractor is certainly 
interested in knowing what 
it costs to operate one, and 





making an extensive study of 
the cost of producing crops 
and livestock. The value of 
a carefully kept tractor record 
is not pespenty appreciated in 
its relation to the cost of 
producing a crop. When we 
remember that the kind of 
machinery and equipment in 
use on the farm plays a very 
important part in the cost of 
production, we realize that 
a special tractor record is 
essential. 

A carefully kept record will 
make it possible to know 
whether the tractor is being 
run efficiently. That many 
tractors are not run efficiently 
because the operator is not 
capable of taking care of 
simple adjustments and re- 
, goes without question. 

o determine whether your 
machine is being handicapped 
in this way is a reason a 
record. The quantity of fuel 
being used on a job may be 
excessive, due to the car- ws 
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the troubles or lack of 
troubles of the tractor owner. 
The information from 
records would be of value in 
deciding as to the proper size 
and type of tractor to buy 
for certain conditions and 
kinds of work. The data on 
cost of doing the various jobs 
with a tractor will be of value 
to the county agricultural 
agents, the farm bureau 
federation, and other or- 
ganizations, who are making 
a study of farm operating 
costs. 

To have a complete record 
it should be made out each 
time the tractor is used. It 
should include the time spent 
in getting the tractor ready 
to do the job. It is important 
that the tractor be Ty 
inspected, bolts tightened, 
adjustments made, and care- 
fully lubricated; this requires 
time that should be charged 
up to the job. The record 
should include the jobs done 








buretor not being adjusted 
for the least quantity of fuel 
for the particular load. By 
keeping a record of fuel used 
on a certain type of work under a par- 
ticular condition and by making necessary 
adjustments one can quickly determine 
whether the work is being done as eco- 
nomically as is possible. 

A record will show whether the machine 
is being systematically cared for and pro 
erly lubricated. Unless a record is made 
when oil is added to the erank case or 
when the machine has been carefully in- 
spected these things are liable to be 


A record will tell whether any particular j 





as possible, 


used, or it may be a type that doesn’t 
give the best service under the local condi- 
tions of soil, etc. While the causes of 
some troubles are apparent without a 
record, other conditions require a record 
to make the cause clear. A record will 
show whether it is better to use the 
tractor or team for a particular job. Many 
practical farmers question the use of a 
two plow tractor on light loads, like a 
six foot mowing machine or a fifty bushel 


ob is being done as economically 





with the tractor, the time re- 

uired to do each job, and 
the amount of fuel and oil 
used, with costs. It should also give the 
troubles encountered, and the nature and 
cost. of repairs. 

While these records can be kept in an 
ordinary pocket account book, a book 
specially prepared for this purpose is more 
convenient. \ 

Successful Farming would be glad to 
hear from men who , Bow kept complete 
records for a year or more, so the results 
of their work can be given to others. 
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Photograph of giant busses operating between Globe, Arizona, and the mines 


They Make Such Records Possible 





WO large Goodyear Pneumatic-shod busses, 
operated by the Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany, shuttle the miners of Globe, Arizona, to 
and from their work. 
With a fixed schedule of three round trips daily, 
since they went into service November last, these 
carry-alls have not once been late nor missed a 
single trip. 
The busses must arrive on time. Even a slight 
delay would mean considerable loss to the operato"s 
of the mines. 
The dependability of the Goodyear Cords on all 
wheels is therefore of unusual value here. All four 
front wheel tires are original equipment, still in 
service. 
One of the rears has gone over 10,000 miles and 
is still in use, while two others yielded 8,900 and 
7,000 miles respectively. 


This, of course, is fine tribute to Goodyear Tires, 
but, when you think of it, isn’t it even greater 
endorsement for Goodyear Tubes? Their staunch 
performance made such mileage possible. 


Concealed within the casing wall, they must hold 
air unfailingly no matter what the punishment in- 
flicted by temperature and road. 

Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger 
cars, ks hese heavy truck tire tubes, are thick and 
strong and their valve-patch is firmly vulcanized in. 


Built up /ayer-upon-layer to protect our good name, 
their initial cost is not greater than the price of 
tubes of less merit. Why, then, risk costly casings 
when such sure protection is available ? 


All Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are sold in 
heavy waterproof bags. More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other kind. 


GOODS YEAR 


EIBAVY EFOURESE FUBES 
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WHAT THE MACHINE SHED 
MEANT 
HAVE often heard what a machine 
shed means to the life of farm ma- 
chinery, but not until Dick Jones, a 
live up-to-date farmer of Jackson county, 
Minnesota, gave me some of the figures 
on his recent sale, did I realize what spend- 
thrifts farmers were who did not have 
covers for their farm implements. 

Below is a list of nine farm implements 
which Mr. Jones purchased when he 
started farming in the spring of 1914. 
The first column shows the price he paid 
in 1914 and the second shows the price he 
received for them in his January 1920 sale. 








Implement Price paidin Price rec’d in 
1914 1920 
a nder stall oe = = 
anure 8 er 120.00 9. 
Drill 115.00 135.00 
Stacker 55.00 77.00 
Mower 45 .00 46.00 
Corn planter 45.00 35.00 
Disc 37 .50 38.00 
Harrow 20.00 40.00 
Sweep 18.00 22.00 
Total $575.50 $612.00 
Gain 36.50 


Some figures, don’t you say? We can 
hardly believe that a man could use those 
nine fons implements for six years, and 
then receive $36.50 more than the original 
cost. That certainly is going some. Most 
of us would have been mighty glad to 
receive a little for just some of the im- 
plements, let alone more for a total of 
nine, than the original cost. 

But that is only half of the story, as 
the machine shed Dick used cost him 
only $15 for the lumber, and the work 
of two men two days, besides some tin 
for the roof. He says his profit was more 
than the machine shed cost, so he had the 
use of the implements for six 
— at no depreciation cost. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
If we look at the figure of the machinery 


and remember that the average life of a] q 


machine is seven years we find that the 
$15 machine shed paid Dick a return of a 
little less than $100 per year. I doubt if a 
man can show another investment that will 
pay over six hundred percent a year and do 
that each year for six years besides re- 
turning the original investment back. 
We cannot give all the credit to the 
machine shed for we know that the ma- 
chines themselves must have been kept 
in good repair, all nuts tightened, or a new 
bolt supplied to replace the broken one. 
I don’t doubt that Mr. Jones made use of 
the fact that a little paint preserves ma- 
chinery. Anyway it was in good shape. 
The entire farm, fields, animals, build- 
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Cotton Finish 16 8,758 12,808 46.3 
Cotton Mfg. 52 45,973 53,318 16.8 

osiery & U’wr 65 28,495 34,302 20.4 
Iron & Steel 111 160,469 170,486 6.5 
Leather 33 15,793 17,486 10.2 
gal -53 23,976 26,625 11.9 
8 49 15,188 16,750 10.3 
Woolen 50 24,986 48,361 93.4 

Details. ces 693 571,096 672,808 17.8 


The interesting part of these data is 
the way they check with estimates on 
the shortage of farm labor made by the de- 
partment of agriculture. Based on re- 
ports from various sections of the country, 
the department estimates that there is 
twelve percent less farm labor in the 
country now than there was a year ago, 
and that there is eighteen percent less 
than there was before the war. Although 
we have known for many months that the 





ings and equipment were in A No. 1 condi- 


industrial centers were gaining workmen 








An inexpensive implement shed on the Lawrence farm in Racine county, Wisconsin. 


tion which were told by the annual in- 
come and the sale in January, but I doubt 
if any were as outstanding as that of the 
machinery. On leaving, Dick said, ‘Tell 
them to build machine sheds.”—A. W. T. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 
One of the most accute of the problems 








which have confronted the American farm- 


at the expense of the farm, this gives us a 
fairly gocd clue as to the extent of the 
movement. 

One of the consoling thoughts in this 
connection is that with decreased food 
production, which must be a natural re- 
sult, must come higher prices unless some 
unusual conditions arise. The demand for 
food will continue at its present height 

for an indefinite period. Eu- 
rope is along way from normal 





mber was bought secend 


as far as agricultural produc- 





hand, and the implement house 
constructed 14x32 of the shed 
type, open on the south with 
the exception of poultr 

netting which kept the birds 
and chickens out; 2x6’s driven 
in the ground formed the foun- 
dation for the building. He 
used the entrance on the west 
end for all but the large im- 
ae as the drill, dise and 
yinder, which were put in the 
south side by swinging out one 
of the posts. It was a very 
simple arrangement yet one 
that was worth several hun- 
dred dollars to Dick. Is he a 








tion is concerned. Russia is 
still in chaos. Nothing short 
of a huge cropin this country 
will keep the world’s produc- 
tion 7 to normal, It may be 
that those who stayed on the 
job on the farm will come out 
at the big end of the horn in 
the long run, even though 
thosewho went to the cities 
received higher wages at first. 

One other factor that may 
alleviate labor conditions is 
the renewed tide of immigra- 
tion. Ellis Island reports that 
immigrants are coming in as 
fast as the shipping facilities 








machine shed enthusiast? Just 
ask him. 
It is true machinery has 





Handy blacksmith shop on a cornbelt farm. A few 
rainy days spent here save this man many repair 
lL. 


advanced in the past two or bills. 


three years. But let me ask 


permit and that between 9,000 
and 10,000 are coming every 
week. ‘That rate will provide 
a half million additional work- 
ers every year. Usually not 











one question. How many of 

your machines could you put 

on a public sale after six seasons use? Not 
very many. It was just recently that I had 
the opportunity to look over some figures 
on the life of unhoused machinery. The 
actual life of a machine is a little over six 
years, yet Dick received more than the 
original price after using that long. 

Mr. Jones is not an unusual man, he is 
just a good business farmer. He knows the 
value of commodities and labor, otherwise 
he would not have been able to receive 
the high prices he did for his herd of 
registered Durocs. That is what he was—a 
registered hog breeder and he was also a 
registered machine user. He wanted every 
dollar his hogs were worth and also wanted 





to get every dollar’s worth out of his] ¢ 


machinery—so he took care of it. 


ers as a class in the recent years has been 
the serious labor shortage. 

More light on the labor situation is 
provided in some data recently secured by 
the Bureau of Labor. These figures show 
the increased number of workmen em- 
ployed by a group of representative in- 
dustrial concerns during March, 1920, 
over March, 1919. The totals cover 693 
establishments and over half a million 
men and show that there were nearly 
eighteen percent more men on the pay- 
roll this year than last year. 


Estabs. Number on Payroll 
Industry Reporting Mar.’19 Mar.’20 Change 
Automobile 38 91,668 126,434 37.9 





Boot and Shoe 70 58,392 63,710 91 
Car Bldg. 51 55,501 48,535 -12.6 

‘igar 56 18,233 16,746 -8.2 
Men’s Cloth’g 49 23,666 36,770 55.4 


ory of those go to the coun- 
try, but they should eventually 
release many in the cities who will return 
to the country.—R. E. 


One of the farm management experts 
at the University of Illinois tells a story 
about a farmer in Gallatin county who 
awoke one night to find his barn burning. 
He was out of bed and had arrived at the 
burning structure in about two jerks of 
a lamb’s tail. In spite of the heat and 
smoke he started tearing wildly at one of 
the doors. The neighbors arrived in time 
to my 4 him unconscious from the fumes. 
When he came to, one of them asked him, 
“Bill, why in the name o’ sense did you 
risk your life for that door?” ‘Well, dum- 
mit,” says Bill, “I had just finished figur- 
in’ up my income tax on that door.”’ 
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In 4 Trips Across America 
Essex 4 Times Breaks Record 


San Francisco to New York—3347 Miles 
In 4 Days, 14 Hours, 43 Minutes 





First Essex Third Essex 





San Francisco to New York _ Phong _ cr Soe 
—4 days, 14 hrs., 43 min. Lewéie RotovillierSlsuan, 18 antes 
Lowers Record 12 hrs., 48 min. 
Fourth Essex 
New York to Sar. Francisco 
Second Essex —5 days, 6 hrs., 13 min. 

New York to San Francisco L smaptenif mre tte gg Fe a 
4 days, 19 hrs., 17 min. the former record by 11 hours, 19 
Lowers Record 22 hrs. 13 min. minutes. 








A Proof of Reliability Never Equalled 


The first test of an automobile carrying U. S. Mail across the 
American continent was made with the light weight, moderate priced 
Essex. And it resulted in establishing the Essex as holder of the 


transcontinental record both ways. 


The performance while of momentous importance in the world of 
speed and automobile sportmanship—is of greater value to the 
motorist. For it removes all doubt about the reliability of light 
weight in the most difficult and hardest road service. 


Also Holds These Noted Records 


Many other unmatched Essex records forecast its ability to break 
the transcontinental records at will. For instance it holds the 
official 50-hour endurance record of 3037 miles in 50 hours. It 
holds the 24-hour dirt track mark of 1261 miles, made by an owner- 
car, which had previously seen over 12,000 miles service. And it 
holds the world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles, made over lowa 


country highways. 


Yet these records are significant only because they show the en- 
durance and reliability of every Essex car. They speak for the 
ability of any Essex to duplicate these feats. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 


é } WATCH the ESSEX 














Dorothy 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AST month we told you Dorothy 
and Juanita had been sent home for 
a while. Here we show how they 

looked when they left the hospital. We 
néver showed you how they looked when 
they went there. Neither could stand or 
walk. ‘Their treatment will continue at 
home, and later they will return to the 
hospital. 

The following is a letter from Mrs. 
Stovall in regard to Juanita: 

“T brought Juanita home last Sunday, 
August 8th, very much improved. Her 
limbs are fast developing, being fully 
twice’ the size as when she went there. 
Her foot is perfectly straight; also the 
curvature is all gone. Her physician, 
Dr. McLain, was away on a vacation, 
but he wrote Mr. Alsup that Juanita 
could come home for a month or two and 
was writing you to that effect. They 
then wired for us to come after her. 

“Her parents can not put into words 
their happiness and appreciation. It is 
too great. She walks fairly well on her 
crutches and is gaining in that respect 
every day. 

“IT met. Dorothy’s mother coming after 
Dorothy the same day I was there, and 
little Dorothy walks well on her crutches. 
She may never have to go back only for 
her braces. 

“Juanita seems rfeectly willin 
return to St. Louis when necessary. nos 
have everything possible in the way of 
pleasure for the dhitiven there. 

“Mr. Alsup paid my expenses and 
Juanita’s home, so you will not have that 
to bear. 

“With many, many thanks to all who 
have helped to make Juanita as hap y 
and well as she is now, I am, Mrs. Stovall. 

The following is ‘another letter from 
Mrs. Stovall to the matron, Mrs. Rudy, of 
the McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, re- 
garding the arrival of Juanita Alsup: 

“We reached home safely and found 
every one so very well pleased with 
Juanita’s condition. She is willing to 
return any time necessary, 80 I feel that 
speaks well for McLain’s. 

“If you have time, please write her to 
take all exercise possible. She wants to 
go to school, and I am sure she should 


not do so. | have kept her home, prom- 
ising to write and ask you, so please 
answer accordingly.” 


Mr. and Mrs. R, Voakes, the parents 
ef little Dorothy, of Mic hig: in, write as 
follows: 

“You know that little Dorothy is home 
now and very happy. She is walking 
with her crutches and braces and is do- 
ing nicely. She walked across the room 
without her crutches today and feels 
real proud about it. She has had her 
—— taken, so you ean see how she 

ks. Will send you one as soon as they 
are completed. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“We are all so glad to see her walking 
and able to help herself. We certainly 
feel grateful to you and the ple who 
helped to get little eostier well.— 
(Signed) Mr. and Mrs. R. Voskes. # 

Edith of Oklahoma has n treat- 
ment. She has a tubercular knee that 
will require a year’s treatment, part of 
the time at home. Her leg is now stiff 
and bent at a right angle. This must be 
straightened and limbered up, if possible. 

We will accept no more on the waiting 
list until those now waiting have been 
taken care of. Let us hurry these along 
as fast as ible by contributing so 
that more en one may be treated at 
the same time. It will take years if we 
go no faster than we have been doing. 

Last month we quoted from a number 
of letters sent by our contributors. Here 
are a few more showing how Sunday 
schools, clubs and societies are helping: 

“Enclosed you will find $5 which is to 
be applied to the general fund to help 
the crippled children. It is sent by the 
Sorosis Sunday school class. We are 
ony from the age of fourteen to sixteen. 

e did not have a very large amount of 
money to send, but we thought our little 
bit might help to cure some child. Our 
teacher has been reading to us about your 
work in helping the cripples. We would 
like to learn more about it and of the 
children you are helping.—Marie Han- 
sen, Sec’y.’ 

A Montana school writes: “A little 
country Sunday school seven miles west 
of Box Elder took up an Easter offering 
and wish it to go to 8. F. crippled children 
fund. Enclosed you will find $3. May 
the Lord bless you and your work is our 

rayer. Yours—The McCram Sunday 
School.” 

A Connecticut Sunday school superin- 
tendent says, “Please find enclosed post- 
office money order for $2 from primary 
department, Methodist church, for crip- 
pled children fund.” 

From Nebraska: “I am sending ou 
$10 presented by the Jefferson ies’ 
Aid society to be used as a benefit by the 
crippled children we have been reading 
about.—Mrs. L. E. A.” 

“Enclosed find check for $10 to use for 
the crippled children fund. This is a 
contribution of the Dale Ladies’ aid.— 
Mrs. E. P., Minn 

After reading of the 4 led children 
fund in connection with SF, th the Entre 
Nous club of Steckten, mM. voted to 
send $2 as a small donation for this fund. 
Kindly accept same with best wishes of 
the members.—Mrs. J. A. T., Sec’y 

“Herewith find $3 sent by the Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ club near Guymon, Okla- 





homa, to be used for crippled children. 





| song, Ky., $2; Lula M 
‘| West Bend, Wise. , $1; Mrs. T. F. Frankum, Mo., 
$10; Little’ Pohat, $6: Mrs. ho M. Dwelle, 

















Juanita 
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We wish you the best of success in your 
work.—Anna Philippe, Sec’y.” Later 
the same club sent $3 more. 

These letters show how others are 
raising money for the crippled children. 
Does it suggest anything to you?—Alson 
Secor, Editor. 

List of Contributors 


Below are the names and amounts con- 
tributed to Crippled Children’s Fund, 
Successful Farming, hitherto unpublished: 


Mrs. M. E. Crisp, Okla., $10; Mrs. Maggie 
Irons, Ohio, $5; Miss C. H. Browning, Ill., $0.25; 
Sis. of Wise., $1; Mrs. Stella McClatchey, Okla., 
$50; R. E. Miller Kans., $1; Mrs. J. M. Crowei, 
lowa, $5; Mrs. C C. B. Miner, Kans., $5; Mrs. Baum- 
gartner, Towa, $10; Mrs. William Holtzluter, Ind., 
$1; Herman Gimmer, Nebr., $5; L. P. King, Mont., 
$5; Mrs. e A. Cheney, lowa, $2: D. M., Ohio, $1; 
Mrs. L. E. Anderson, Nebr., $10; John Heglund, 
Texas, $6; “Mrs. R. F. Niehans, Ind., $3; Gertrude 
Cope, Mo., $0.54; Mrs. C. B Waugh, ‘Ore., $25; 
August Burmeister, Wisc., $2; Esther Riggs, Ind., 
$0.10; E. 8. Davis, Okla., $1; A subscriber, Minn., 
$1; Phoebe Teegarden, sad... Sts c E. Law’ Iowa, 
$1; Mrs. William Woodard, A A Friend, 


Okla., $10; Mrs. Carrie Mix, -? “Hobert Hall, 
Canada, $1; C. H. Smith, Ky., $1; ‘Mrs. W. Grant 

















Edith Lawther 
rg = Pa., $1; Mrs. . _E- Kellogg, N. Y., 


iend, inn., $5; D. {. Pry, Pa., $2; A 
Cripples’ Friend, J. $3; lan Pregizer, Nebr., 
$1; Mrs. Hinman, Neb .» $2.50; George B. Bryant, 
Minn., $0.50; John T. "Watkins, Mo., $5; Edna 
Frankenberg, Okla., $4; O. E. Shodean, —;_ zh $1; 
M. Gedosh, Mich., $5; W. E. Shoobridge, W 
$10; Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gilbertson, N. D ont 
Cora E. Farris, Ky., $2; Mrs. Sarah A. Ne es, 

$1; Mrs. J. P. Grim, Kans., $1.15; Effie 
Mahone’ Colo., $5; Mrs. L. L. Day, Comn., oH 
Robert , Minn.., $1, Donald Reed, Minn. 
Esther Owen, Mont., $i; Mrs. Mary ‘Lief, Okie: 
: Help-One-Another Club, by Mrs. E. L. Smith, 
Wyo., 10.55; Mrs. Winnie B. Kalar, Calif., Ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Bates, Kans., $5; Mrs. 
McDermid, Canada, $3; G. K. Morton, * ty 
$1; Orpheus L. Barnett, age $1.75; Mrs. Jewell 
Fitzpatrick, Mo., $0.50; Mr. Mrs. William D. 
Tr ips, Pa., $50; J. E. aa. Idaho, $5; 
. L. Frederick, Wash., $20; E. M. C., 8. Dak., 
aa: —_ J G. Rawls, Fia. $i; Mrs. Maud Road- 
Pa., $20; Joan and Margaret Pinkard, Colo., 
$1; Mrs. P. C. Gast, Mo., $1; Russell Lister, Ind., 
$1; Mrs. J. hA Huey, Pa., $5; Friend, Wy $3; 
May Frederi La., $1; E. Tohaeon, N A 
$3; Mrs. SP ine Pubeleh, * a $2; Mr. — 
Mrs. P. F. Black, Ohio, $10; Gustaf Larson, Minn., 
$0.25; Mothers’ ‘and Daughters’ ¢ Club, Okla., $3; 
Helen Dyck, Kans., $0.50; Adelia Rhodes, Ill., $10; 
G. Osborne, Minn., $1; Marie Hansen, 
Kapns., ‘$5; Mrs. A. E. R., Ohio, $5; Willie M 
Trent, Va., $1¢ $10; Mrs. Erie G. Johnson, Iowa, $1; 


rs : McIntire, Ofio, 95 om Wineburg, 
Pa., $2; Clare Wilkis, N. Mrs. Emma 
Swanson $1; Mrs. Krieg, 4 3 's0; Myrtle M. 
Kinney, N. Dak» $1; Mrs. Helena phy hio, $5; 


Mrs. A. C. Stowe, Va. . oe rs. Ed Anderson, $2; 
A Friend, $0.42; Mrs. W. A. San Ill., $10; 
Cora B. Powell, Calif. $1; Mrs. F. A. Davis, Iowa, 
$1; (Covington foe riend,) $5; Kennis C. Mc- 
Curdy, Ill., $5; Oscar E. Nutting, lowa, $5; Avis 
F. ate, N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. C. Dietrick, ‘Towa, 
$2; Elsie ees "Iowa, $5; Grace Dietrick, Iowa, 
$5; Mary B. Medernach, Til. ., $1; Russell ‘Lister, 
Ind., $1; Mothers’ and ‘Daughters’ Club, Oxla., 
$3; ‘Mrs. Stella McClatchy, Okla., $50; W. H. 
Houghtelin, Iowa, $1; A Friend, Minn., $10; Miss 
Cora Anderson, Iowa, $1; Miss Kathleen Wilcox, 
Maine, $1; Mrs. J. F. Heagy, Imperial, $1; Mrs. L. 
Good, South Carolina, $1; Friend of Cri ipples, 
Tenn., $5; W. Voss, Missouri, $i; Mrs. M. 

M. Jackson, Ind., $3; A er, 


| Minn., 1323,P Kallenberg $i; Junior 
Class, Linden — re Mo. $2; Mrs. 

Pitman, Calif., $5; Hainan Mich, nt 
Charlotte Olson, Minn. $4; George R. Van Valey, 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


























THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOk SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





LMOST the finest accomplishment 

of the Oakland SensibleSix Sedan 

is the character of ‘service it has de- 
livered the American farmer. Summer 
and winter, over good roads and bad, 
this capable and sightly car has af- 
’ forded him and his family the utmost 
in efficient personal transportation. 
Today the high-power and light-weight 
principle of construction underlying 
Oakland’s thrifty performance is em- 
bodied in an even stronger chassis of 
longer wheelbase. Thecomfort, theuse- 
fulness and the reliability of this com- 
petent model combine to a value not 
to be equaled in any other type of car. 





Open Cak, $1395; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
#.0. B. Pontiac, Mich. ADDITIONAL FoR WIRE WHEEL Equipment, $6 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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THE ART OF GOOD PLOWING 

ISITORS from other districts often 

comment on the good plowing found 

in parts of Will and Kane counties 
Illinois. Here they see furrows plowed 
straight and clean. The trash is covered. 
The headlands are even. It requires no 
expert to see that the farmers take pride 
in their work. 

The visitor need not wonder long as to 
the reason. Let him but stop at the next 
farm house anc 2¢ may learn that he is in 
the vicinity of Wheatland and Big Rock, 
two townships whose names have become 
famous thru their annual plowing matches. 

These yearly events have inspired the 
community for miles around with an ap- 

reciation of and desire for good plowing. 

hey have set high standards for this 
basic farm operation. Probably no finer 
examples of plowing appear any- 
where in the United States t in the 
work of the veteran plowmen who take 
part in these contests. To these men, 
lowing is an art practiced from boyhood. 
‘armers elsewhere who take pride in 
performing good work with the plow, and 
who perhaps would care to improve their 
skill with this implement, may well con- 
sider the work-of these master plowmen 
and the standards 
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and produce a strong, healthy plant. This 
plant must produce a valuable crop of 
ears. In order to do this it must be suited 
to the locality in which it is to grow. To be 
able to estimate how well it can do this 
we should have some knowledge of its 
performance in past years under similar 
conditions. It must grow—yield—mature 
have breeding. Don’t judge a show on the 
last point alone. 


made in his previous thirty-two matches, 
yet it was insufficient to win over Board- 
man’s marvelous work. 

_ The score card in use at Big Rock con- 
siders about the same points as the one 
used in the Wheatland matches, tho per- 
haps it is a little more detailed. It is as 
follows: Low back-furrows distinct (back 
to be slightly crowning and all trash cov- 
ered,) 25 points; furrows of uniform depth 
and width, showing slight ridge and dis- e Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
tinct from end to end, 25; lineof furrow, | has believed in the principles of this score 
25; covering trash, 15; general neatness| card for the last two decades and have 
of the whole and appearance of ends, 10.| met together every winter to show their 

Should you ask one of these master] corn in competition and to exchange ideas 
plowmen for the secret of making a good | regarding the crop that has — 4 their 
score, he is likely to stress the start.| state famous. Much has come from 
Striking out the land so that the ridge lies| these midwinter meetings and shows, not 
straight and level is the difficult part. Get | alone from the standpoint of corn produc- 
this right and the rest of the job is com-| tion but from the development of the men 
paratively easy. But if there is a crook] as well. In these twenty years the entire 
or two in the opening furrows the plow-| complextion of Iowa’s corn crop has seen 
man will be more or less concerned with| a change. In 1900 the testing of seed corn 
a them until his land _ is|for germination was almost unheard of. 
finished, while at best they will be visible| In 1920 the farmer who plants untested 
in the furrow-ridges anyway. t is the exception. In 1900 the corn 

In plowing a land two rods wide and | brought to the shows was of every variety, 
forty rods long one fall, Charles Susemiehl | shape, color, and quality. In 1920 the corn 
had a variation of one inch at the ends. brought to the hows represented but a 

The good plowman uses about four| few varieties that have n recognized 
rounds to complete the ridge in the center | as leaders in quality and yield. The cro 
of his land. e first two furrows must | from the market standpoint has been muc 
be shallow; otherwise the ridge will be} improved and the old, mixed, scrub corns 
too prominent. Then he increases the| are disappearing from the farms. 



























This season the Iowa Corn Growers’ 





depth of the furrow gradually with each 
round until with the 


fourth or fifth he 






Association has started out to prove by 
competitive tests that its position in this 





by which their fur- 
rows are measured. 

Several classes are 

rovided for those 

king part in these 
contests. The most 
interest naturally 
centers in the class 
for post-graduate, 
or expert plowmen, 
in which class, one 
can counton finding 





matter has been well founded. Just as 
twenty years ago they discovered that in 
every man’s seed there were ears that 
would not grow and started a campaign of 
seed corn testing to rid the of the 
state of them, so today they are agreed 
that there are many varieties and strains 
that do not give the maximum yields. The 
Association has inagurated a program that 
will show the relative yield value of the 
various breeds of corn. ‘This program 


is plowingat thea 
proved depth. “i 
Artistic poses 
is not confined to 
those using horse 
power. In recent 
ears the tractors 
ave been givena 
lace at the Wheat- 
dand Big Rock 
matches, doing ve 













the very best plow- 
ingofthematch. To 
participate asan ex- 
rt plowman, con- 
tants must win first place in the class 
for prizewinners two years in succession. 
The prizewinners’ class, ia turn, is for those 
who have won og ye in the men’s open 
class. There are classes for boys. 

Plowmen may use either single or gang 
age if using a single plow they must 

urn a half-acre in three hours;if a gang, 
three-fourths of an acre. Four points are 
deducted from the score for every foot 
which the plowmen lack of finishing their 
respective ands in the time allotted. 

“Good plowing,” reads the score card 
used in the Wheatland matches, “consists 
of turning and ser the soil into nice, 
even, clean and straight furrows of round- 
ish conformation.” Should the con- 
testant’s work be good enough to score 
100, or perfect, he would receive, according 
to this card, 25 points on evenness of the 
furrows, 25 on conformation of the fur- 
rows, 20 on straightness, 20 on the 
ridge and 10 on general neatness. 

On occasions, ground conditions being 
favorable, the plowman’s team and plow 
working perfectly, plowing has been done 
at Wheatland and Big Rock closely ap- 
proaching perfection. One of these oc- 
casions was back in 1913, when Frank 
Boardman, then a new entrant into the 
post-graduate class, defeated William Fair- 
weather, who had known but one defeat 
in the thirty-two matches in which he 
had participated and who had often been 
called the champion plowman of America. 

In this match Boardman plowed his 
half-acre land so carefully that the judges 

ut the score of ninety-nine on his work. 

he cut of a-single point was made on 
conformation of furrows, which needed 
to be a trifle wider in proportion to their 
depth. Fairweather’s plowing brought 
the score of ninety-seven that day, which 
was one point better than he had ever 


The straight, even furrows are visible evidence of 
the steady eyeand hand of the expert plowman. 






























covers not only a continuation of the 
winter shows that have formerly been held 
but also proposes to institute a field test 
that will show the producing power of the 
various breeds of corn. 

The plan of the test is briefly as follows: 
The contestant will send to the secretary 
of the association eighteen pounds of his 
seed corn and an entry fee of $10 to help 
defray the expense of the test. The state 
has been divided into four zones conform- 
ing to these established for the shows. In 
each of these zones three testing stations 
have been located. Each strain of corn 
entered in the zone will be thoroly tested at 
all three of the stations. The corn must 
be entered in the name of the grower. He 
may enter in any one or as many as he 
chooses of the zones. A separate fee will 
be charged for zone entry. 

The state experiment station has in 
former years conducted similar tests but 
on a much smaller scale. They are heartily 
behind this movement and will lend every 
effort to make the test a success. Just 
as the corn growers have eliminated the 
dead and weak ears from their seed corn, 
they propose to eliminate the low-yielding, 
scrub varieties from Iowa’s farms. 


POISON IVY 

Would it be possible for you to inform 
me how to permanently kill and rid land 
that is infested with poison af My 
land is partly covered with it and I can’t 
do much towards killing by cutting, dig- 
ging, ete., as it almost instantly affects 
me.—A. H. H., New Jersey. 

Some people are immune to the effects 
of the poison ivy and one of these might 
be hired to grub it out and burn it, tak- 
ing care that no one inhales the smoke or 
gets it into the —, A few drops of sul- 
phuric acid applied every few days to 
the woody stem near the roots kill 
the plant. Hot brine or caustic soda will 
_— it quite effectually but will make 
the soil sterile for a time, 


creditable wor 
even when com- 
red with that of 
e champions. In 
the contests provided for the work of 
the tractors, the plowing has been judged 
by the same score cards as that done with 
teams, and the scores have been almost on 
a@ par. 
‘or the man who takes pride in his 
work, a good _— of plowing is a real 
Joy. The art of good as too, is one 
which the farmer can well afford to culti- 
vate both for his own satisfaction and as 
a good example for his son.—F. M. C. 


CORN FOR SHOW AND FOR SEED 
Continued from page 5 
years of work have been spent and that 
somebody has put some brains back of it? 
Would you be willing to trust it to re- 
produce its commendable characters for 
several generations in the hands of a man 
who gave it no special care? Is the type 
established and fixed or in the making? 
Will we accept the work already done or 
start where the other fellows did fifty 


years ago. aii -_ 
After determining the acceptability of 
the breed, how about the conformation of 
the sample to the breed, and then how 
about the man who has been taking care 
of the corn during recent years? Has he 
kept it pure and has he taken care of it and 
added to the work that has already been 
done? Has he kept the rows st: t and 
the symmetry of ear or has he let these 
things run out? Has he kept the ears and 
kernels uniform in shape and size? If he 
has disregarded these things in his show 
sample, it is apparent that he has dis- 
regarded them in his seed, not just once 
but always. If he did this in his livestock 
breeding, would you call him a safe man 
from whom to purchase breeding animals? 
Before passing judgment on a sample 
of corn remember that seed corn to be of 
value to a community must germinate 
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XTRAVAGANCE has 

gone by the board. 

Thrift isin the air. Men are 
buying where the value is. 


The Firestone thrifty 3% 
is leading the small-tire field 
today. Because it is built 
on real thrift methods from 
start to finish. 
























Firestone experts on the 
spot in the raw material 


markets of the world are (non-skid) 
able to get first choice of 50 
quality at quantity pur- S22 

chase prices. Gray Tube $375 


Firestone men have worked Red Tube $422 
out the way to produce this 
tire by concentrated meth- ae 

- ods—no waste material, no 
waste motion, no waste 
space. 











And Firestone volume output, through 
thousands of dealers, permits selling 
at aclose margin. The user gets the 


benefit. Try this Firestone thrifty 3%, 
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in time and expensiye lumber. 
» 
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Oe end toward the milk house there is a}is prompt about renewals, but the trouble 
small swinging door beside the large slid-| is that he usually renews. Moreover, his 











A BARN THAT IS ALWAYS IN 
STOCK 
N the old days, forty years ago and 
| earlier, farmers built most of their 
buildings of timber that on the 
place or in the ao hel oe The 
strength of the structure depended more 
on the amount of material used and the 
size of the timbers making up the frame 
than upon the design. ow the man 
who puts up a barn, a hay shed or a milk 
house tries to get the maximum strength 
with the least expenditure for materials 
and labor. He tries to use only those 
materials and sizes of lumber that are 
readily obtainable in the country. 

A barn that admirably meets all a =| 
requirements has been designed by 
R. L. Rote, an expert barn builder of 
Green county, Wisconsin. It is what a 
builder probably would call a light plank 
paliese-liniene, and can be built any 
length and any width that is ordinarily 
demanded for housing dairy cattle or other 
livestock. 

The principal advantage of this form 
of construction is that it uses no heavy 
timbers and the lengths of planks and 
boards used are those that are always kept 
in stock by country lumber yards. There 
is no piece more than sixteen feet in 
length in the entire building. The ordi- 
nary plank-frame barn uses long heavy 
planks for the roof trusses which are 
spaced ten or twelve feet apart and ex- 
tend clear to the floor of the haymow. 
In this light frame barn, the trusses are 
nailed to the studding several feet from 
the floor, thus giving full width at the 
bottom, and they are placed two feet 
apart. This type of construction re- 

uires no purlin plate. The studs to which 

e trusses are nailed are in turn nailed 
to the joists that support the floor of the 
haymow. This means that for every two 
feet. there is a complete loop of wood ex- 
tending around the roof and underneath 


the floor, with the exception of the : oe 
, Go 


left for a doorway. ‘This part of the 

is strengthened by two trusses, one 
horizontal at the top of the door and one 
above it that is nailed to the rafters. The 
ends of the mow are strengthened by 
numerous braces and by one large truss 
that extends all the way across about the 
midway between the top and the bottom. 


The sizes of lumber used are 2 x12 for | prospe 


the joists and floor-supporting beams, the 
latter being built up from p. of this 
size, 2x8 for studding, rafters and plates, 
and 2 x4 for nail girts and braces. None 
of this material is more than sixteen feet 
in length, and most of it is shorter lengths. 
A great veal of short lumber is used in 
the braces and the ties that hold the 
trusses to the walls. 

The farmer who puts up a barn with 
this sort of frame is not obliged to have a 
“raising,’”’ which formerly was an oc- 
casion for a social event, with plenty of 
“eats” and cider, but which at present 
would be a rather costly entortainment! 

The man who runs the humberyard also 
is @ substantial gainer by this new-plan. 
If most of the farmers in his locality come 
to favor this type he will be relieved of 
che necessity of keeping large timbers 
and other lumber of unusual and expen- 
sive lengths in stock. 

The particular barn shown in these 
illustrations has some other points of 
interest in addition to the saving made 





At the 


ing doors that open into the stable. This 
makes entrance into the barn more con- 
venient, and in the winter a man may go 
ito the stable without admitting several 
hundred cubic feet of chilly air. Another 
provision for the comfort of the cows 
storm doors that may be let down be- 
hind the rolling doors at either end of the 
stable. These inside doors are hung with 
weights on ropes and handle very easily. 
On cold nights when they are let down 
the ordinary door drafts are shut out. 

Some men would criticize this barn 
because the fou! air outlets are so far 
apart; but the owner says that the atmos- 
Pp ere of the stable always seems to 

resh. However, these outlets can be 
located any place between the ends. No 
matter where they are located, if the 
follow the walls and the roof, they will 
interfere very little with the putting away 
of hay or other feed. 

Silos are to be built alongside the drive- 
way. Underneath there is plenty of room 
fer housing the silage car and other tools 
used in feeding the herd.—C. E. G. 


ARE YOU A GOOD MORAL RISK? 

In a recent business transaction with 
yarties of which I knew next to nothing, 

called upon their banker for sorae in- 
formation as to the advisability of taking 
theit notes. As it would be necessary for 
me te have these notes discounted, I went 
to their banker as the most reliable source 
of information, for there is no one so. well 
qualified as the banker himself. 

“I can handle this paper,” he said. “Of 
course, it will be necessary for you to en- 
dorse it, and while you are running a cer- 


ce. “ER 

















tain risk, insofar as the drawer of the note 
has nothing to back him other than his 
word and reputation in the past, I feel 
that you are _— in taking his paper. 
ead, well take care of it for you.” 

A month later I again went to this 
banker with a note I had taken u my 
own responsibility. While I never 
before taken notes on this man—in fact 
had never done business of any sort with 
him—I knew he owned considerable per- 
sonal property, a little land, and seemed 
rous. I was somewhat surprised 
and nota little chagrined when the banker 
told me that he could not use the paper. 

“But,” I remonstrated, ‘you are carry- 
ing another note, after telling me the sig- 
nature had nothing to recommend it but 
a reputation, cr words to that effect. 
This man seems to be going along in good 
sha 5 coy oy np gee ae 
and I sup im to ilt-e w 

“You might call it moral hazard,” was 
his smiling reply. “I took your first note 
because Thaow Beeman was in the habit 
of meeting his obligations promptly. I 
knew his debts were debts of investment, 
and that his time goes to the solid thin 
instead of making a showing. Asa strictly 
financial proposition his standing is abso- 
lutely nothing, but as a moral risk he is 
A-1. We often have that to take into 
consideration—in fact, it is always taken 
into consideration.” 

Whereupon I learned that to be a good 
moral risk one must do other things 
pay or renew notes promptly. 

‘Jarvis,” said the banker, naming the 
man whose note he could not use, “usually 





balance is  mpece | low. I am 
telling you this as a int that it is better 
to see your banker before rather than after 
you have accepted a note you wish to dis- 
poce of. Further than that, Jarvis signs 
more notes than his turnover warrants, - 
and there. always is a feeling he is just a 
few steps ahead of himself—if you under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“You mean he spends time making a 
showing instead of yates hard licks?” 
I po “T understand he went in debt 
for a car; but Beeman also did that.” 

“Let’s deal with abstracts,” smiled the 


banker. “Then no confidences will be 


be | violated. Two men buy cars, both giving 


notes for them. One man buys as cheaply 
as is consistent with good business prac- 
tice, and buys because he sees where a 
car will decrease cost of production, if 
not actually increase production, on his 
farm. His bank book and own records 
show later that he was right. Another 
man buys a car without regard to the 
effect it, will have on his business, wey 
because he and his family desire it. - 
stead of aiding his business, he finds, or 
might find if he were so minded, that fre- 
quent trips and visits not only increase 
expenditures, but also lessen the produc- 
tion, because he does not give the time 
to the farm he formerly did. You mght 
cali, the first man more or less of a plodder, 
because he figures things out carefully 
before he invests and “44 makes it 
plain to his banker just why he is doing 
so and so. ‘The other takes most of his 
own responsibility, because he has more 
in the way of tangible assets and it is 
easier for him to obtain credit. You see 
such men frequently lessen their standing 
as moral risks, white the other class not 
only strengthen themselves as such, but 
build up the evidences of good security.” 

This and more he told me, and out of 
it I learned that bankers, like others with 
whom we do business, jook out for the 
man with moral credit. I learned that 
many a man has ruined his prospects by 
failure to pay or renew promptly, by at- 
tempting to live a little beyond his proper 
niche without his banker knowing it and 
by making a showing instead o = 
sawing wood. You may fool yourself, 
you may even fool your neighbors and 
the men you meet in a business way, for 2 
while—but not your banker. As a rule 
he knows, because it is his business to 
know, and the man who fools him once 
has lost his chance to try it a second time. 
Moreover, I learned not to judge too much 


by appearances, and to go to the banker 
before, not after, ing a virtual stran- 
ger’spromiseto pay. Also to so stand 


with my own banker that any man can 
so investigate my standing without caus- 
ing chills to run down my spine.—W.C.S. 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

National Dairy Cattle Congress and 
Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, lowa, 
September 27-October 3. 

Stocker and Feeder Show, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, September 29-30. 

National Swine Show, Des Moinex, 
Iowa, October 4-8. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, 
October 4-9. 

International Wheat Show and Wichita 
Fair and Exposition, Wichita, Kansas, 
October 4-14. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Llinois, 
October 7-16. 

Western Royal Livestock Show, Spc- 
kane, Washir ton, November 1-5. 

American voyal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, November 13-20. 

Pacife International Livestock Exposi- 
ne North Fortland, Oregon, November 

Mid-West Horticultural Exposition, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 15-20. 

Internatiotial Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 27-December 4, 














Warm —watertight—cleaned 
in a minute: that’s the U.S. 
It’s just one mcdel 
in the big U.S. line of rubber 


Walrus. 


footwear 
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A new kind of overshoe - 
for farmers 


The U. S. Walrus: watertight as a rubber boot — 
warm and easy to slip on as an arctic 











HE combination you have 
alwaysneeded—something to 
keep your feet dry and warm, 
and yet easy to slip on and off! 
Here it is—the new U. S. Walrus. 


This new overshoe slips on and 
off easily over your leather shoes. 
Its warm, fleecy lining keeps your 
feet comfortable in the coldest 
weather. And its smooth rubber 
surface can be washed off as quickly 
and cleanly as a boot. , 


The comfort and convenience of 
this new overshoe are backed up 
by real strength. Made by the 
oldest and largest rubber manu- 


“U.S.” Boots—are made 
in all sizes and styles— 
Hip, Halt-Hip and Knee. 
In red, black and white 


Ask for“u.s:RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


United States Rubber Company 


facturer in the world, the U. S. 
Walrus is built to last. Its sole 
consists of five layers of the finest 
rubber. All other points where the 
strain comes are reinforced. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
pair of U. S. Walrus to-day. Look 
over the rest of his U. S. line— 
boots, bootees, arctics—whichever 
you need. Every model has been 
designed by experts—every one is 
backed by over half a century of 
experience. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal— 


it means solid wear and long ser- 
vice for your money. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent tamp is . Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











BUYING BREEDING STOCK 

I have been told that October is the 
time to buy — for breeders. Is 
that so? It seems a little strange to keep 
hens all winter when you want to 
hatch in the spring.—Mrs. L. T. L., lowa. 

At first thought it may seem odd to 
urchase breeding stock in October or 
all and early winter; but the fact is your 
information is correct. It is best for the 
fowls to get acquainted with their new 
quarters, and there are likely a lot of 
things about the new birds that the poul- 
tryman would do well to know. If he 
waited until just before the hatching 
season to get his stock, he would likely 
find himself in trouble on both those 
scores. 
to get better stock now. You have a 
wider cept to purchase the stock 
rou desire. In the spring most breeders 
ave left only such stock as they need 
for their own use, and any stock they 
offer is at higher prices and of perhaps 
poorer quality or more limi 
comparatively speaking. 


BEAN WEEVIL 

Can you give advice as to a remedy for 
the bean magot that eats out the center 
of the bean?—P. G., Michigan. 

It is easy to combat the bean weevil by 
the use of carbon bisulphid. Your local 
druggist can supply this. Place the beans 
in an airtight box, barrel or bin, and for 
every two or three bushels of beans use 
four or five ounces of the chemical, pour- 
ing it into a flat earthen dish set on top 
of the beans. The fumes of the liquid 
being heavier than air will sink down into 
the beans causing the death of the wee- 
vil. The receptacle must be closed as 
tightly as possible. Use care in handling 
the carbon bisulphid, as it is highly in- 
flammable and also somewhat injurious 
if taken into the human lungs. Leave 
the beans for twenty-four hours, after 
which they may be taken out. Their 
food and seed value is uot injured. 


OPENING THE SILO 

How soon after filling the silo can we 

commence feeding out?—R. 8., Illinois. 
Feeding of the ensilage may commence 
at any time desired after the silo is filled. 
It may be begun the same day, the next 
day, or Oe nem week, Of ge 2 the 
in such cases is simp opped 
green corn fodder. Usuall 
ractically made at the end of two weeks, 
Depending on all the conditions influ- 
encing ensilage making; but the feed may 
be used before this, if it is desired. 
any case, any spoiled feed at the surface 

is thrown out. 


LAW ON WEEDS 

Will you please give me a little informa- 
tion in regard to weeds and mustard on a 
farm worked on shares in Michigan. 
Can the state plow down the crop and 
not allow the shareholder or the owner 
anything for the crop?—Mrs. E. G., 

ways of Michigan, 1919 
aws 0 ichigan, 19 » page 121, 


contains a law relating to the ction 


of noxious weeds. It requires every own- 
er, occupant, or person in charge of a 
farm, to cut or cause to be cut all noxious 
weeds growing on the place under such 
circumstances as to create danger of 
J ge to adjoining land. This must be 
one at least once a year in July, and as 


Then, a big factor is the ability da: 


ted in choice, s 





Fail- 
ure to comply with the requirements is 


much oftener as may be 


punishable by a fine of $10 and cost of 
cutting weeds. The law provides for giv- 
ing of notice by the commissioner of high- 
=— to persons who have not complied 
with the statutory requirements. If the 
owner, occupant or agent in charge of the 
land fails to comply with the notice, “It 
shall be the duty of the commissioner and 
overseer of highways, or some one whom 
said overseer may employ, to assist in 
ing on the work, to enter upon the 

land and to cause all such noxious w 
to be cut down with as little danger to 
ving crops as may be, and he shall not 
liable to be sued in any action of tres- 
pass therefor.” Where it is necessary to 
destroy or injure a crop in order to cut 
noxious weeds, the land owner or tenant 
is not entitled to damages. But the of- 
ficer or person who does unnecessary 
mage will be personally liable for the 
same.—A L. H. 5. 


ae 
PROPAGATING CURRANTS 

How do you multiply currants? I have 
a fine patch and I want my new planting 
from it rather than some place else.— 

H., Iowa. 

To propagate currants take hardwood 
gs ae the spring, or, better, in early 
fall. ly fall cuttings should be bunched 
and buried, butts up, until spring. If 
very severe weather conditions prevail, 
bury in sand and in the cellar. Plant in 
the spring in good warm soil. They may 
be planted in nursery rows for a couple 
of years, and then are commercial-sized 
plants ready for the currant patch. Or, 
_ can layer the tips of the currant 

ranches in the growing season, lifting 
the new plants to set in the new planta- 
tion. 

RIGHT TO ROAD 

A sold B a tract of land. A reserved a 
road out of the tract. It is stated in the 
deed this way: “By agreement between 
both parties herein, there is a road re- 
served out of this conveyance.” I want 
to know whether B has an interest in the 
road or not.—L. H., Kentucky. 

Where land is sold with reserved road- 
way across it, as in the case mentioned by 
Mr. H., the purchaser of the land may 
make any use of the roadway that does 
not interfere with its use by the former 
owner, for the purpose of travel along 
such road. But under such reservation, 
the person for whose benefit the road is 
reserved is entitled to have it kept free 
from any obstruction to travel.—A. L. 


the silage is| H, § 


TREES ON BOUNDARY 
Can you give us some information in 


In regard to a fruit tree? The trunk of the 


tree stands on A’s property and some of 
the branches over on B’s property. 
Can B claim fruit on those branches?— 
M. §., Illinois. 

When fruit or nut trees overhang a 
line fence, the owner has no right to enter 
upon the lands of his neighbor to gather 

e@ crop, unless the neighbor consents. 
The proper procedure is to ask permission 
to enter and gather the fruit which has 
fallen beyond the line. If this permission 
be refused, there are two courses open to 
the one on whose land the trunk of the 
tree stands—he may enter and gather 
the crops and stand liable for trespass, or 
he may sue his neighbor for the value of 
the fruit which he is prevented from 

athering. If ‘the neighbor takes the 
ruit from the branches which overhang 
his land, he is liable for conversion. But, 








on the other hand, the neighbor may cut 
down the soil up to the line, severing the 
roots of the tree. He may also cut off, 
upon the line, all overhanging branches. 
But when the tree grows on the line, it is 
—_ property and each is entitled to the 
ruit that falls on his side of the line, 
and neither is entitled to destroy the tree 
without the consent of the other. ll 
these conditions follow from the legal rule 
that one owning the surface of land also 
owns upward to the heavens and down- 
ward to the center of the earth.—A. L. 


eeds | H. 8S. 


ROOTS FOR POULTRY 

I am thinking of storing a considerable 
quantity of roots and other vegetables 
in pits for my hens this winter. What do 

rou think of the idea? Is it practical? 
Vill the roots be of benefit to the hens?— 
H. E. E., Iowa. 

A supply of roots, such as you propose 
storing wiil prove an excellent addition to 
the winter = ration, especially if 
you already have the roots and only neec 
to store them to have them available. 
The roots will | eae a benefit to the hens. 
A tae way of feeding is to stick the di- 
vided root on a nail in the wall, so the 
hens can pick at it as they desire. 


PARTIAL LIMING HELPS 

My soil is very acid, so that I do not 
believe I can afford to put on all the lime 
it needs. I was wondering whether a 
little lime, say two or three tons per acre 
of crushed li , would really help, 
and maybe I can do better next year.— 
N. M., Illinois. 

Certainly, a partial application of lime 
will help. The fact is, there are a good 
many soils that are so acid that a full 
corrective application is impossible. 
Where this condition prevails, an applica- 
tion such as you propose is absolute y all 
right in most cases, until the complete 
liming can be accomplished. 


DRAINAGE TO RIGHT OF WAY 
My outlet to the county road runs thru 
my neighbor’s farm. He is turning the 
slough around to the road and it will 
damage the road if he does not cut a ditch 
large enough to carry the water. Can I 
compel him to cut a ditch along the road 
large enough to carry the water? Can I 
om to keep the ditch open?— 


” 

font that you have acquired a 
1 right to permanently cross your 
neighbor’s land to reach. the county road 
you are entitled to prevent the owner 
such land from doing anything that will 
unreasonably interfere with use of the 
right of way, and can recover damages for 
any actual injury or inconvenience sus- 
tained on account of such interference. If 
a ditch is necessary to take care of water 
diverted by him in ny ay Bae slo 
mentioned, the neighbor is bound to dig 
it and keep it open.—A. L. H. 8. 


FALSE ASSESSMENT RETURNS 

What is the penalty for a false return 
to the assessor? I know of different ones 
who have money in thebank atinterest 
four percent and who don’t turn it in for 
taxes.—E. W., Oregon. 

One who mukes a false return to the 
tax assessor by omitting taxable items of 
personal property, money, etc., runs the 
risk of being prosecuted on a charge of 

rjury. Conviction would mean fine or 
imprisonment. In addition, it is probable 
that the laws of Oregon, like the laws of 
most other states, provide for back as- 
sessment of property—A. L. H. 8. 
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“Now every nerve must be employed, to save 
“The bounties of the earth, which Nature gave, 
“And lay up store against the time of need, 
“That you the unfortunate poor may feed.” 


From the “Farmers Almanac,” October, 1832. 
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g The man who devotes his energies to the soil, 
knows better than any other, the true meaning 
of “service.” 


§ From time out of mind the farmer has been 
forced to exact the limit of service from his men, 
his livestock, his lands, his equipment. 


§ So it is that he, of all men, has been quickest 
to take advantage of the added ser- 
vice—the multiplied mileage; the 
conservation of time, labor and 
money —represented by Lee Punc- 
ture-proof tires. 
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§ Because the tire-wrecking dan- 
gers of puncture have been abso- 
lutely eliminated by building into 
them a “triple-coat-of-mail,” Lee 
Puncture-proof tires hold their orig- 
inal air longest—insure maximum 
service, 
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§ Thus, the Lee Puncture-proof 
feature adds enormously to the 
value-giving ability of tires which 
are already the equal of the best 





LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street. 


~ 
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pneumatic tires made, in every construction item. 
§ Three layérs of case-hardened steel discs, indi- 
vidually embedded in pure gum, are made a part 
of every Lee Puncture-proof tire carcas (as here 
shown) protecting both tire and tube from the pos- 
sibility of puncture, 
§ Hence,Lee Puncture-proof tires(whether“cord” 
or “fabric”’”) carry our unqualified 
guarantee against puncture—in addi- 
tion to the unlimited mileage guar- 
antee, applied to all regular cord 
and fabric tires of Lee manufacture. 
§ One of the most efficient ser- 
vices rendered by Lee Puncture- 
proof pneumatics is in their use 
on light or medium capacity 
farm trucks. For this purpose, 
they are the ideal equipment. 
§ Any Lee dealer—and there are 
Lee representatives everywhere— 
will analyze your tire service condi- 


tions, and furnish the Lee tires best Section 
suited to your needs. showing 
LEE 
Puncture-proof 
construction 
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HERE are numerous legal wrinkles 
related to the buying and selling of 
y0ds at auction which every farmer 
should understand. We can not state 
them all in the space of a brief article, but 
set forth below a statement of the more 
important rules that are apt to be brought 
into play at the ordinary fom sale of per- 
sonal property. 

An auctioneer is to be regarded as the 
agent of the seller, but his agency is 
limited. It is not everything that the 
auctioneer does and says that will be 
binding upon the seller. The auctioneer 
is supposed to have all the authority that 
is usually exercised by auctioneers in the 
perticular community, and such further 
powers as may have been given him by 
the seller, excepting as there happens to be 
something showing the contrary. 

An auctioneer has no right to guarantee 
the condition of a thing offered for sale, 
excepting as the seller may have em- 

powered him to do so, or as there may 

appen to be a law in the particular state 
authorizing auctioneers to make such 
guarantees on the part of the seller, But 
authority to make such 
guarentee may be inferred 
rom the fact of the seller 
standing by and making no 
objection to the warranting 
of a certain thing when put 
up for sale, or it may be in- 
ferred from the fact that 
there happens to be a gen- 
eral custom at auction sales 
in the particular commun- 
ity for auctioneers to give 
warrantees. 

An auctioneer employed 
to sell property has no right 
to sell it at private sale, un- 
less the owner assents to 
such sale. Nor is he en- 
titled to designate some 
one to act in his place, 
unless the owner agrees to 
it. When a farmer employs 
a certain auctioneer, that 
implies special confidence 
in that auctioneer, and the 
latter has no more right to 
substitute some other auc- 
tioneer in his own stead than has one 
lawyer or doctor to foist another lawyer 
or doctor on his client or patient. 

In the case of the ordinary auction sale, 
the owner of the goods may stop the sale 
at any time he pleases. But, of course, a 
.bid once accepted is a binding contract. 

“To complete an auction sale there must 
be a bidder, the property must be struck 
off or knocked down and the person to 
whom it is struck off must complete his 
purchase by complying with the terms of 
the sale. In conducting the sale it is part 
of the auctioneer’s duty to invite and ex- 
‘cite competition of bidding, and to dis- 
pose of the property to the highest bidder 
and some measure of discretion is ves 
in him as to the precise methods to be 
pursued in attaining the object.”—6 Cor- 
pus Juris, 827. 

A bid may be withdrawn any time be- 
fore it is actually accepted; but not after 
the thing sold has been “knocked down” 
to him by fall of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
or any other act or word indicating ac- 





Corncrib and 
county, Iowa. 


cost of $1,400. 


ceptance of the bid, excepting as to those 
transactions which some statutes _re- 
quire to be evidenced by signed writing. 

The auctioneer is not unqualifiedly 
bound to accept the highest bid. The 
courts have held that he is not bound to 
accept the bid of a minor, one who is in- 
solvent or intoxicated or of unsound mind, 
or one who evidently is not bidding in 
good faith, or one who has made a bid but 
slightly in excess of the next highest bid, 
or a bid of the owner or his agent where 
the sale was to be made without reserve. 

When it appears that the highest bid- 
der has unfairly stifled competition by 
dissuading others from bidding or by some 
other similar act, the seller may refuse to 
complete the sale on discovering the fact. 

On the other hand, if the highest bid- 
der at a sale supposed to be without re- 



















anary on Charles Parmenter’s farm, Polk 
"he capacity of building is 2,500 bushels of 
corn and 6,000 bushels of small grain, and was built at a 
. Itts constructed of heavy timbers thruout to 
resist the bursting pressure of the grain. It hasadumpwith 
elevator driven by a small gasoline engine, making unload- 
ing easy. The floors of the bins overhead slope toward the 
center to loading chutes, Such a building with equipment 
would be a valuable addition to every grain farm. 
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amount to a fraud to sell property as be- 
longing to one person when it really be- 
longs to another.” —6 Corpus Juris, 834. 

Ordinarily, title passes to the buyer as 
soon as it has been knocked down to him 
and he has complied with the terms of 
the sale. If it is afterwards injured, 
stolen or destroyed, without fault of the 
seller or his representatives, before re- 
moval by the buyer, the loss is the buy- 
er’s. 

Where, as is so commonly the case, the 
sale is advertised on terms requiring pay- 
ment of cash or approved notes, the sale 
is incomplete until such payment is made 
or note given. If the buyer refuses to 
make the payment or give the note, the 
remedy against him pf. wt ~ is a claim 
for damages for breach of his bid. not to 
compel payment of the price bid. 

One who bids at a sale in his own name, 
without disclosing that he is bidding for 
enother person, is personally Jiable for 
that amount on his bid. 

A bidder may avoid performance of his 
contract by showing that the auctioneer 
or seller made misrepresentations of a 
material nature concerning the property 
sold, provided that it is shown that the 
bidder relied upon such misrepresentations 
innocently. However, mere expressions 
of opinion or praise given by the auction- 
eer are not to - confounded with material 
misrepresentations of facts, and are not 
ground for avoiding a purchase. For ex- 
ample, the highest bidder for a horse may 
refuse to complete his purchase if the 
seller or the auctioneer with authority 
represented that the horse was five years 
old, when it was in fact ten years old. 
But should the auctioneer say that the 
purchaser will never regret his purchase, 
that could ot afford basis for refusing to 
complete the transaction. 

If a sale falls thru be- 
eause of the seller’s fault, 
the auctioneer is entitled 
to his commission just the 
same as if it had gone thru. 
But it-is otherwise when 
sales fail thru the auction- 
eer’s fault. 

If the auctioneer’s com- 
pensation is agreed upon, 
that agreement governs. 
If there is no special agree- 
ment, and the laws of the 
state prescribe commission 
rates, compensation is pay- 
able on that basis. If there 
is no agreement or local 
statute to fix the rate, the 
auctioneer is entitled to 
reasonable pay—thatordin- 
arily paid in the same gen- 
eral locality for the same 
character of service. 


An auctioneer is liable to 








serve finds that he has been hoaxed into 
a high bid by by-bidders acting in the 
interest of the seller, he may refuse to 
complete the purchase. But there is 
nothing in the law to preclude the owner 
from fixing the lowest price at which he 
Bh let articles go, or from reserving the 
t to bid himself or thru an agent, 
rovided that he gives fair notice of that 
act to the bidders. 

A bid may be made in any way—by 
word of mouth or otherwise, that fairly 
indicates intention to make it. For in- 
stance, let it be supposed that a horse is 
being sold and $135 has been bid. The 
auctioneer calls out, “Do I hear the forty?’ 
Bill Jones, looking at the auctioneer, nods 
his head. It may be taken as a bid of 
$140, subject to Bill proving that, as a 
matter of fact, something else caused him 
to nod. 

“Where property has been advertised 
as belonging to a certain person, and the 
property of another is sold along with it, 
this fact should be announced, as it may 











his employer for damages 
resultingfrom anydisregard 
of instructions by the latter concerning 
conduct, of the sale.—A. L. H. 8. 


USING THE HYDRAULIC RAM 

A hydraulic ram is one of the cheapest 
and niost reliable means of supplying 
water to a system, if it is installed under 
the proper conditions. To be used, there 
must be at least a foot of fall for every 
ten feet you wish water raised and at 
least seven times as much water falling 
as is needed for use. The ram will waste 
about this much of the water flowing 
thru it. I know of a ram that has been 
in operation constantly for nearly thirty 
years. It has required little care and 
repair. A good ram may be purchased 
for about fifteen dollars. The necessary 
piping for a system can be secured at a 
reasonable price.—R. E. D. 


You can deal with any advertiser in 
Successful Farming without hesitation 


because Successful Farming stands back of 
every advertisement it accepts. 
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LUBRICANT 


















Gears that have 
ground around 
improperly lab- 
riccted 

















Gears that have — 
been properly 
lubricated with 
a uniform cush+ 


ion of Gredag 















The makers of these 
Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 
include Gredag as factory 








equipment 
Allen Hudson Packard 
American Jord Paterson 
8 ordan Patriot 
California issel Premier 


Chandler Locomobile Riddle 
Chevrolet I one Star Roamer 
Cleveland Marmon Sayers 
Dispatch Maxwell- Templar 
Dixie-Flyer Chalmers Texan 
Elgin McFarlan Ultimate 
Franklin Meteor Winther 


onimo Oakland 








| TRUCKS 
Armlder ene Rowe 
Chevrolet alamazoo Sanford 
Day-Elder Kissel Saurer 


Take Care of That Car # = 


Parker Packard Trium 


HE money you spend for repairing one “damaged bearing” or re- —— _—— 
placing one little gear, would keep you in lubricants for a year. 2. oa. S nanom Ne 
n a iker ic. 

Yet you fill up your transmission and differential housings with mcenes 
the first grease you lay your hands on—then wonder why your car, TRACTORS 
truck, or tractor doesn’t keep “up to scratch.” 

Change all that today. Have transmission and differential inspected — peontens — 
every six months, universal joints every 1000 miles—and turn down yo Ninf teat 
those grease cups every time you go out. Heider Prairie Dog Psiamph 

But be sure you use Gredag. a Wisconsin 


Because Gredag keeps a cool, working film between gear teeth, and 
around bearings—no matter what the pressure or friction-heat. In addition, over 150 Manu- 
facturers of Cars, Trucks, and 


In various grades—fiuid for gears, solid for cups and hubs. Try it. Tractors, have OK’d the use -of 
Automotive Sales Division Gredag in their machines 
EDW. A. CASSIDY CO., INC., 23 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y. C. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 


HY should. farmers ever leave 
their farms? Farming is their 
business, which many of them 
have carried on almost a lifetime. Other 
business men, when they get old and gra 
in their chosen vocation, usually leave it 
to their sons and remain as managers, or 
are otherwise interested in the business. 
Not. so the farmers. Asa rule, they finally 
sell their farms and move to town, where 
they do not become interested in anything. 
otice the auction bills placarded on 
almost every available spot along the 
country roads. These bills speak a lan- 
1age that can not be mistaken. The 
show that more farmers, young and old, 
are now quitting the business than ever 
before. Going thru Nebraska and the 
Dakotas one will see scores of farms lying 
idle. The former owners have sold them 
and moved to town, and the new owners 
do not care about working the land. 

Will those who sell and move away be 
happier in their new places? Not usually. 
Two years ago our neighbor, Ben Frank- 
lin, sold his farm and moved to town. 
He was known and loved in the entire 
county, where he had lived for fifty years. 
So long had he been there that he seemed 
to be a part of Nature’s objects in the 
vicinity. He did not care much about 
selling out, but his wife wanted a home 
with all modern conveniences. They 
found, however, that they could not buy 
one for less than $7,000, and still the place 
they got was not exactly what they 
wanted. They tried to make themselves 
happy in their new home, but found noth- 
ing to do in which they were greatly in- 
terested, and soon they began to long for 
the free life and green fields of the coun- 
try. The longing finally became so aes 
that they went and bought back their 
farm at a much higher price than 


had sold it for, and now they live there in | is . 


a residence having all the modern con- 
veniences that can be found in any city 
home. ‘They reasoned that they could 
as well expend $7,000 for a home on the 
farm as for a home in the city 

Franklin says that modern conven- 
iences are the right of every progressive 
farmer. In the new home, which he con- 
structed after buying the farm back, he 
has lots of room, electric lights, running 
water and a handy laundry. The electric 
light plant on the farm, he says, is as im- 
portant as the automobile, and any farmer 
who knows his busmess can afford such a 


plant. There are now on the market many 
neat and compact plants which will sup- 
ply light equal to that furnished in 

cities. Forty or fifty bulbs are sufficient 
to illuminate the residence, barn, porches, 
grounds and all places where light is 


* |needed. Where such a plant is installed, 


light is obtained at the touch of a button. 
Franklin also makes the electric motor 
run his machinery, such as cream separa- 
tor, fanning mill, grindstone, feed cutter 
and washing machine. Letting the motor 
perform this work saves much time and 
strength, for hand labor of this kind is one 
of the greatest factors that make farm 
work tiresome. Mrs. Franklin has aa 
electric iron, and she says that ironing is 
now almost a pleasure. Indeed, e 
tricity on the farm goes a long bay | to 
solve the labor problem. The farm light 
and powerplant is no longer an experi- 
ment; rather, it is fast “a my ~ 
every up-to-date farm. Wherever in- 
stalled the plant transforms the home into 
@ palace and the lawn into a courtyard. 
convenience on the farm, which 
Franklin also has i in his new 
r i . It saves his wife 
I —- 4 
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CORNSTALKS HELP ALFALFA 

I was on the farm of J. R. Truckenmiller 
of St. Joseph county, —e who has 
made an unusual success of growing al- 





falfa on light soil. On one field where 





Clinton county, Indiana, farm house of James Silverthorn. 
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alfalfa was planted last year there seemed 
to be strips where the alfalfa was good, 
then a poor strip, then another good strip 
and so forth, T squived about this, an 

when I had racked my brain for a suit- 
able explanation, Mr. ckenmiller threw 
this light on the situation: 

“That’s what a man gets for renting 
out his ground. That is a field that was 
rented out for corn growing, and the ten- 
ant divided the corn standing in the field. 
His share was cut off, while mine was 
husked im the field, and the stalks were 
plowed down. The strips where the 
stalks — — down are the — 
strips, while the poorer strips are where 
the corn, stalks and all, was removed 
from the ground.”—I. J. M. 


A FLAT ROOF BARN 
7... mer 2 mecnniative af. the 

type of building applied to modern 
coe At wh If desired, this idea can 
be made to be very practical on the farm, 
the advantage being that this type of 
building affords a large hay space at a 


























reasonable cost and at the same time 
on the timbers in the structure 


way, this flat roof barn 

——— < any — footing 
perimeter structure 

i vertical upright 

a sufficient size to carry the load 
them by the flat trusses. 
extend across the entire 
the barn and take the load trans- 
them by the floor joists. The 
floor is best if built of hollow clay 

i wy wall. The draw- 

ing herewith i shows in detail 
the sizes of all and spacing of 
the same. This is a practical barn for 
the ical farmer who is anxious to 
his barn with the 2 economy 


TYPEWRITER A HOME NECESSITY 
The farmer is not noted as a letter 
writer. His handwriting is often faulty 
and the job of answering letters is fre- 
quently neglected even in the case of in- 
timate friends or relatives. 

The typewriter removes this difficulty. 
In my own case I have found the type- 
writer as much a necessity as any farm 
implement. I hated, before the purchase 
of the machine, to see the letters I wrote 
when necessity demanded it. The pen- 
manship was bad, and tho the grammar 
was passable the scrawl disgusted me, and 
I wrote more and more infrequently. 

After a little practice I found I could 
p! sduce as neat a page as any office man 
and better than many do. My letters 
were not laid aside or neglected altogether 
as has been the rule. I sit down to the 
machine, insert the paper, give the date, 
and say what is necessary with no attend- 
ing feeling of shame as to writing. In fact 
,I pride myself on my neat letters and do 
| the job quickly. ; 

The three children took to the machine 
at once. They all use it and one of them 
owes a good position to the knowledge of 
the typewriter which was learned at home. 
My boy his school work every 
evening and is learning the fine points of 
composition day by day. The use of 
punctuation seems to come more —7 
on the machine than when the pen is used. 
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Seats Six 


Comfortably 


A roomier, easier riding car 


Here is a much roomier touring car ata 
five-passenger price. A car that defies com- 
parison, A car that you can count its ad- 
vantages. A car that shows you instantly 
a generous policy. 


Every New Mitchell model brings the ut- 
most for your money. There are countless 
examples of added values. 


Designed for personal enjoyment 


Take roominess and comfort, for instance. 
It is an item where there is much skimping. 
But examine the New Mitchell. Ridein one 
—note the easy riding—the easy steering. 


The Roadster seats three instead of two, 
the Sedan seats six instead of five, the 


Coupe seats four instead of three. And so 
it goes, throughout the cars. Each offers 
extras. 


Completely Mitchell built 


Thesame generosity that distinguishes the 
bodies is to be found in the chassis. We 
build these cars complete—so we save the 
profits that would otherwise go to outside 
builders. That accounts for the extras. 


Examine the offerings at the Mitchell 
prices: Six passenger Touring Car, $1750; 
six passenger Sedan, $2900; four passenger 
Coupe, $2800; three passenger Roadster, 
$1750. F.o. b. Racine, Wis. 


You can’t find a car that offers so much. 
So visit a Mitchell dealer at once. 











| wrrcment MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 

















HELPING THE CAR “FIND ITSELF” 

Right now, perhaps, many of us are 
contemplating purchasing a new car or 
perhaps making our initial purchase in a 
motor car. 

A car just received from the factory re- 
quires considerable usage and special at- 
tention for quite a me of time until all 
its parts have attained a smooth and har- 
monious working condition. All wearing 
surfaces of the engine are crude and having 
had no contact with those upon which they 
move, the high spots in them must be worn 
down. The oil film separating them must 
become continuous and normally effective 
for lubricating pu The engine 
should be driven with care and precision 
while the bearings are loosening up and the 
pistons and rings are polishing themselves 
and their cylinders. Both very high speed 
and slow pulling with full throttle should 
be positively avoided, for a reasonable 
length of time, to prevent some part being 
“scored” or a bearing “burnt 
out,” 
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engine speed must be reasonably high if 
great fuel waste is to be avoided. 

In driving a car up a steep hill or thru 
heavy traffic, with the throttle open wide, 
if the engine slows down to a very low 
speed, it is certain that the fuel is being 
wasted, unnecessarily, in cooling losses. 
The next lowe: gear should immediately 
be engaged, as this will so reduce the load 
upon the engine that its speed will at once 
increase to a point of better fuel efficiency. 

Even tho somewhat more power is 
wasted in gear losses on a lowerthan on a 
higher gear the amount so lost is generally 
less than that thrown away by an engine 
running very slowly. If the valves or pis- 
tons of an engine are not tight, very 
slow running, especially at full throttle, 
involves loss of fuel thru the escape of gas 
from the cylinders, and under such cir- 
cumstances the lower gears should be used 
freely on severe hills.—S. C. 


HOW TO FIX A PUNCTURED TUBE 

Can you patch a punctured tube in ten 
minutes? have seen it done in four 
minutes by the watch. Again I have 
known ine to lose a good hour of time 
doing this same job. But some people 





you know, do Jots of extra work on any job. 
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assured that the puncture will never 
leak again. 

When you are in a hurry and pick up a 
nail on the road just stop in a shady place, 
jump out with your pump, tire tools an 
patches. Lift one side of the casing where 
the puncture is for a foot or a little more, 
draw out part of the tube, apply the patch 
as per directions above, slip the tube back 
in and replace the casing. Then pump 
the tire and away you go. One more little 
trick—you do not need a hydraulic press 
to put the patch on with. Simply press it 
on gently with the hands. With a little 
practice anyone can learn to fix such a 
puncture in five minutes.—E. G. 


ENGINE PISTONS 
It is not unusual for-a piston ~ to 
break. This occurrence usually manifests 
itself by a light tapping in the engine 
and usually by the failure of the cylinder 
to hold compression as well as usual when 
the engine is cranked over by hand. 
If a “tap” or light pound develops and 
a certain sulladeraediadhr begins to leak 
past the piston, ring breakage is indi- 
cated. Such breakage sometimes occurs 
from no apparent cause, but it is quite 
likely to result in an engine the cylinders of 
which have been allowed to 
run dry of oil. 
As the sharp edges of a 








A liberal quantity of the 
best oil should be used and 
the original supply should be 
drawn off and fresh oil ree 
laced after the first few 
handvod miles run, and again 
after a considerably longer 
mileage has been covered. 
It is always advisable to dis- 
card the original lubricant 
from the gear-housing and 
rear-axle housing and to re- 
new it after a short period of 


During the first running all 
fastening devices tend to 
stretch and work loose and 
this general slacketiing up 
and conforming prneees 








=, broken ring are very likely 
to seriously score the cylin- 
der walls, it is advisable to 
have the piston removed in 
which the break is be- 
lieved to be located and the 
ms replaced if it has actual- 
ly failed. 

Another rather serious ac- 
cident. to a piston is the dis- 
placement of the piston-pin 
or wrist-pin, which holds it 
to the connecting rod. If 
this slips endwise in the pis- 
ton its end rubs against the 
cylinder wall and acts as a 
cutting tool, wearing a 
lengthwise scratch or groove 
in it, which spoils the gas 








should be closely observed 
and the required tightening 
be performed. Before per- 
manency of adjustment is secured you 
must inspect. spring clips and shackle bolts, 
brake and steering gear lin 2s, body 
bolts, fender and runnmg board fastenings 
aud administer the proper “setting up.” 
A liberal supply of oi or grease on all 
moving parts, regardless of their seeming 
importance to you, should also be used. 
The springs, of course, will be stiff and 
will not develop their best action until 
after considerable use, and for this reason 
should receive much consideration. The 
varnish, which is not yet seasoned, should 
receive especial attention. Spray it gen- 
erously with cold water, and by all means 
avoid muddy or dusty driving, not allow- 
ing the car to remain in the Tot sun an 
more than is absolutely necessary.—S. C. 


SHIFT THE GEARS 

High output and efficiency in a gasoline 
engine are founded on speed. At a very 
low speed the power developed is slight, 
but it increases almost directly with the 
speed up to a high rate of revolution. 
At extremely low speeds the fuel efficiency 
is also very poor, principally because of the 
large cooling losses thru the cylinder walls 
which then occur. 

This loss of heat often amounts to about 
one-half of all the heat in the fuel con- 
sumed and even a slight percentage change 
in it is a matter of importance. Its magni- 
tude largely depends upon the difference 
in temperature between the burning gases 
and the cylinder walls and upon the length 
of time that the gases are in contact with 
the walls. 

The shorter this period of contact, the 
less the loss and the higher the engine 
speed the more the time is reduced between 
ignition and exhaust; in other words 





Most punctures are caused by nails 


and tacks. In such case you know just 
where the puncture is located. This makes 
the job of fixing the puncture simple and 
easy. And it isn’t necessary to jack up 
the wheel and remove the casing and 
tube. This is unnecessary work and takes 
up much time. All that is necessary is to 
remove the casing and pull out part of the 
tube right where the puncture is. You 
can do this before pulling out the nail so 
as to locate the puncture easily. Or you 
can mark phorach the nail on the casing 
and pull it out before removing the casing. 
The mark will help toward locating the 
puncture, but if it is hard to find, just 
attach the pump and put in some air. 
This will quickly show you where the 
puncture is. Then apply the patch with- 
out deflating the tube. It will be easier 
to do by having some air in it. Some 
people think that all of the air must be 
out of the tube before it car be patched, 
but this is a mistake. It is better to have 
some air in the tube while patching a 
puncture. 

Another thing, after you apply the 
cement, give it plenty of time to dry be- 
fore putting on the patch. It will stick 
better and be more satisfactory if you do 
so. You ought to rub the cement with the 
fingers or a clean stick, all over the punc- 
ture, until it is dry. Very often you can 
fill the puncture with cement and stop 
the leakage of air. And when you do so 
before putting on the patch you may rest 


4) 











tightness and powerful ac- 
tion of the cylinder. 

Most piston-pin fastenings are reliable 
enough to prevent this accident, but 
occasionally they loosen in service or are 
not tightened properly during overhauling. 
A cylinder scored by a wrist-pin must be 
replaced, rebored or repaired by welding 
up the scratch and regrinding.—%S. C. 


LET THE TOP DRY 

If the top of your car gets wet and you 
do not allow it to become dry before 
folding it down and adjusting the slip 
cover, the result is the same as if you were 
to get a suit of clothes wet, then roll them 
up and place them in a tight bag to dry. 

The material which is used in the various 
tops, whether of cravenette, khaki, pan- 
tasote or mohair is all affected the same 
way. Just as soon as the drying ?—— 
sets in the top starts to rot, and the first 
time the top is raised it invariably leaks 
around the seams and stitches. To over- 
come this expensive experience, see that 
the top is always thoroly dry before it is 
folded. Even when dry it is a splendid 
idea to raise the top at least once a week 
and keep it stretched in its natural posi- 
tion.—S. C. 


TO REMOVE ROAD OIL 

Should the body of your car become 
spotted with road oil, do not delay in 
removing same which can then be done 
very easily, but if allowed to remain an 
length of time it will be found difficult 
to remove the spots as the oil hardens. 

Spread ordinary salt butter over the 
spots and allow to remain some twenty 
minutes, after which wipe off with a clean 
piece of cheesecloth. Some prefer kero- 
sene, by applying a little to a piece of 
cloth and rubbing the moistened cloth 





over the oil spots.—S. C. C. 
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Traffic Truck 
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These two Traffic Trucks are hauling grain from a field at Beloit, 
Kansas. They are making 12-mile trips, keeping a threshing ma- 
chine busy—and saving one-half the cost of hauling with teams. 


If all farmers knew what thousands of successful 
farmers using Traffic Trucks know, an output equal 
“Horse Sense” to all the truck factories in the country combined 
would not supply the demand. 
When you realize that the largest factory in the 
world devoted to building 4,000-lb. capacity trucks 
only is now producing a Traffic Truck every ten 
minutes to fill its orders, it isn’t hard to find the 
reasons why the Traffic has found favor with farmers. 





Instead of measuring the 
worth of a motor truck by its 


price—measure the price by Specialization and standardization have made a 
its worth. ° ° ° . 

eres superior service possible to Traffic owners. Quantity 

* . . . 
production of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks of one size and 

Facts are the “eye-teeth” of : i 
truth—those who realize the model only have made its remarkably low price pos- 
wisdom of sticking to them sible —the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck 


have “‘horse sense.”’ 


in the world. 


* * * 


“Investigate before you buy” . 
is synonymous with lone Write for Ca talog Today 
before you leap.” 








Traffic Motor Truck Corporation , St.Louis, USA. 








_—— 


_ Largest Exclusive Builders of 4000 Ib. Capacity Trucks In The World 






















BRIGHTEN THE NIGHT 
T was found by the state health de- 
partment of New York that twenty- 
one percent of the country school 
“children oe defective vision, while only 
five percent of the city school children are 
so afflicted. With its pure air and sun- 
shine, its lack of smoke and soot, and its 
lack of buildings that need artificial 
lighting both day and night, it would seem 
that conditions for good eyesight in the 
country would be even better than in the 
city. The fact that city children have 
stronger eyes than country children is 
no doubt due to the fact that the city 
children enjoy better artificial lighting 
in their homes and in the schools. Near- 
sightedness in school children is a common 
defect. Where a child reads by a poor 
light there is a tendency to hold the book 
too near the eyes and near-sightedness 
is the result. The extent of this evil is 
realized in some states and the legisla- 
tive bodies are taking up the subject of 
schoolroom lighting, Be laws have been 
passed specifying certain lighting require- 
ments. To provide adequate lighting in 
the home is of 
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conditions are ideal for both work and 
play. Good lighting goes a long way 
toward making such a condition. The 
homes properly equipped with lights 
make a greater sgouel te the boys and 
= They take a greater pride in their 
ome because it is a good place to work 
and a fine place to play. In such a home 
there is not as great a lure cityward; 
there is contentment and happiness. 

One housewife suggested that good 
~ wy had a good mental and moral 
effect in the home. There is greater har- 
mony and peace where there 1s plenty of 
light. When the rooms are all well 
lighted it is unnecessary to scrap to get 
near the center table where the old lamp 
with its flat wick is doing its best to fur- 
nigh light for the entire an Aug 

Many tasks in the home are made 
easier when there are efficient lights. 
Mother’s job of darning can be done more 
quickly when the lights are bright, and 
father has a better chance to make out 
his records and do his bookkeeping. In 
fact, under such conditions there is no 
excuse for not spending more time in 
taking care of the business end of farm- 
ing. The boys and girls have a better 
chance to prepare their lessons for the 
following day. 
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that_twenty-one percent had either gas 
or electric systems. Many others had 
improved kerosene mantle and gasoline 
lamps of which no record was made. Only 
a few years have passed since the flat- 
wick kerosene lamp was the chief source 
of light in the farm home; now we find it 
being displaced by the kerosene mantle, 
the gasoline and the various gas and elec- 
tric systems. 

A little additional attention will make 
the lighting equipment at hand more ef- 
ficient. The bulbs, globes and shades 
must be kept clean to give out the most 
light. The results of experiments show 
that the efficiency of lamps have been 
reduced by thirty percent, due to dust 
that has collected. If you would better 
your lighting, give your lights more at- 
tention. ; 

When the true value of lighting is - 
preciated by all, every farm home will 
equipped wih a modern means of lighting 
= more attention will be given to the 
ights. 


KEEPING WARM THIS WINTER 
It is not often that a Fourth of July 
athering of friends and neighbors in- 
oles in any anxiety over the subject of 
keeping warm; but the past Fourth was 
an exception to 
the rule, for we 





even greater im- 
yrtance to the 





armer and his 


family, because 
poor lighting in 
the home has 


likely been more 
harmful to chil- 
dren's eyes than 
poor lighting in 
echools. 

With the com- 
ing of short win- 
ter days and 
lon winter 
nights, when 
many chores 
must be done 
after darkness 
the need of good 
lighting on the 
farm is greatest. 
It is in the win- 
ter also that art- 
ificial lights are 
needed most to 
make the home 

leasant and at- 
ractive for 
those who must 
spend so much 





and allows its 
owner to laugh 
at coal prices. 


















heard a discus- 
sion which illus- 
trates the tem- 
per of the times 


This outfit and throws no 


makes the wood- inconsiderable 
pile grow in light on the fuel 
situation. 


short order 





“Got in your 
coal yet?” one 
farmer asked 
another. 

“Got two 
loads is all. It 
_ up twenty- 

ve cents a ton 
every load I buy. 
I burned $110 
worth of semi- 
anthracite last 
winter and did 
not keep warm, 
either. What’s 
the country 
coming to, any- 
way ” 

“Well, I got 
you all beat,” 
spoke up an- 











other. “I didn’t 








of their time in- 
doors. The 
value of good lighting for this purpose 
can not be measured by dollars alone. 
In fact, a money value can not be placed 
on its effect in bettering conditions for 
the eyesight, the health, the home life 
and the efficiency of every member of 
the farm family. 

The farm home that is not equipped 
with good lighting lacks an essential of a 
really good home. More time can be 
spent in reading good books. Reading 
is necessary to have a broad vision of life 
and a greater appreciation of the things 
about us. In too many farm homes the 
reading is neglected. Walt Mason, in his 
striking way in writing of farm life, said 
“The days were full of toil, indeed, and 
when the nights were come a fellow 
could not see to read, the lights were on 
the bum.” This condition is too common 
in farm homes. 

With good lights in the home, more 
time can be spent in entertainment and 
amusements. More social life is made 
— which is too often neglected. 

tis as necessary to play as to work to 
keep a proper balance and be satisfied. 
All work and no play has caused many 
boys and girls, and fathers and mothers 
to leave the farm for the bright lights of 
the city, where often play has too great 
an appeal, People are satisfied where 





The farmer’s business is also affected 
by his lighting. Good lighting in his lots 
and buildings is one of the greatest con- 
veniences with which the farm can 
equipped. With the barn, the garage, 
the machinery shed and shop lighted; 
during the rush seasons, many jobs can 
be done at night. Broken parts on ma- 
chinery that might hold up a gang of men 
the next day can be replaced or repaired— 
work that could hardly be done by the 
aid of an ordinary lantern. 

The dairy farmer who does a great 
deal of his work by lantern light would 
save much time if his barns were well 
lighted. Feeding could be done with 
greater ease and safety. In milking, a 
cleaner product could be secured. Better 
lighting would be an aid in making con- 
ditions more sanitary. We often think of 
darkness as a symbol of insanitary con- 
ditions and lights as a symbol of purity 
and health. Things are kept cleaner 
where the dirt can be easily seen. 

That there is a wing appreciation 
of the value of lighting by farmers 
is indicated by the number who have had 
either gas or electric systems installed. 
In a survey carried on by the United 
States department of agriculture of ten 
thousand farm homes in the thirty-three 
northern and western states, it was found 





burn a single 
lump of coal all 


‘last winter, and I kept as warm as toast. 


Burned wood, like all of you fellows 
used to do, and believe me it felt pretty 


be | good every time I gathered up an armful 


and carried it in the house.” 

“That’s just where the trouble lies,” 
affirmed still another. “We all quit 
burning wood and using coal a few years 
back because it was easier than going 
down in the timber patches or to the 
river bottoms for the wood. That in- 
creased the demand considerably, which, 
together with the lessened production the 
past two years, has shot the price steadily 
upward. Ten years ago there was hardly 
a farmer in the whole country burning 
coal, Now most of us are guilty. I, for 
one, am going back to hauling wood 

It is needless to say that so long as 
there is firewood going to waste in the 
country that there is going to be high- 
priced coal and a constantly increasing 
competition for it. The farmers and those 
who own wood-lots are not to blame for the 
situation in any sense of the word. We 
do not wish to imply that; but a good 
share of the solution lies in their hands. 

Those who are anxious to be on the 
safe side are going to see a revival of the 
old “sawing »’ and the woodpile will 
adorn many farm lots this winter for the 
first time in years,—C, C, 8. 
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*‘Saved the Price of My Utilitor in Feed in Six Months”’ 


Buechel, Ky., June 21, 1920. 


Dear Sir—Your inquiry of June 16 in regard to the little Utilitor 
Tractor to hand. I had the pleasure of buying the first UTILITOR 
that came to Kentucky. If I could not get another one I would not 
take four times what it cost me. I bave not bad a borse or mule on 
my place since I rolled the UTILITOR off the truck. The tractor 
and a one-ton truck have taken the place of a five-hundred-dollar pair 
of mules. Jt does so many things that a team can't do. Youcan cultivate 
where you can’t with a mule. You can plow witbin six inches of a fruit 
tree, plant or stalk of corn and never touch it. Are not bothered with 
double or single-trees peeling the bark or blades off. I think so much 
of it that I am building a general barn at present without a horse stall 
in it. And all of my neighbors, after seling it work for six months, say 
they are going to buy one just as soon as they get rid of their teams. 
I bave saved the price of my UTILITOR in feed in six months. I could 
fill a book telling you how I like the UTILITOR, but for short will say 
just buy as many as you can use and after you have tried them out 
\?) ~ you will never say “‘Gee” or “‘Haw”’ to another horse. And there is 
no man that can come in your field and trade you out of it. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sig.) GEORGE F. LYON. 


The above letter is from our new ‘‘YES” book—a book made 
up entirely of experiences owners have had with the Utilitor in 
practically every branch of food raising. 

If there is, or has been, any doubt in your mind about the 
usefulness aud economy of the Midwest Utilitor read for yourself 
what those who use the Utilitor know about this machine. We have 
made no claims for the Utilitor that the owners have not 
completely justified. 

There is a copy of this book for you. It will be sent free upon 
request without any obligations whatsoever. 

DEALERS—?2s aif cts protiable taste siout handling the Usilinos, Weis 0s todaye 
° . SALES DIVISION B 
Midwest Engine Co., INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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HOW OLIVE PUTS IT OVER 


By REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


HE Olive community is located in 

Warren county, Illinois. The 

church, from’ which the section 
takes its name, is situated in the open 
country, about three miles from town. In 
the spring of the year Olive has the char- 
acteristic Illinois mud and in the late 
summer and fall the long rows of money- 
making corn. 

The one feature of the Olive Christian 
church that is distinctive is the type of 
religious work being done. It maintains 
itself twelve months in the year and has a 
preacher every Sunday of the twelve 
months—a thing seldom seen in the 
ordinary country church. In the few 
country churches where this ideal is main- 
tained, unusual conditions, as a rule, 
prevail; the country either has been set- 
tled as a colony, or the religious life is of a 
clannish nature, which, thru its very 
peculiarities, force the people into a closer 
compact, that life may be sustained. 

But Olive is no different than thou- 
sands of other neighborhoods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It has the land owner, 
the renter and the hired man. In asurvey 
recently taken of the thirty families near- 
est the church, the following condition 
was discovered. Thirteen families were 
found to be land 
owners, ten were 
renters, and sev- 
en were hired men 
working for a 
monthly wage. 
This condition 
prevails thruout . 
the entire par- 
ish. The renter 
and the hired 
man are appar- 
ently in the as- 
cendant. 

Neither is Ol- 
ive a large church. ‘The enrollment in its 
Sunday school will not exceed one hun- 
dred. The families at Olive are not large, 
and, being a typical corn-growing coun- 
try, the population is somewhat scat- 
tered; yet, in spite of these handicaps, 
the religious life is hept on an efficient 
basis, and the minister is supported in 
such a manner that the church has never 
in all the years of its history been without 
a man to look after its affairs. Some of 
its ministers in the past have even left 
the villages and cities that they might 
serve here in the open country. 

The favorable m.gious condition is 
largely due to three things—a vision, and 
two ideas. 

The vision is the growth of years. The 
church was organized sixty-one years 
ago. Some twenty ago the church 
caught the vision of larger things. Sev- 
eral times during the next few years 
ehurch action was taken favoring the 
maintenance of a minister living in the 
country. Finally one was secured who 
would live among the people and who 
filled the pulpit every Sunday. The con- 
sciousness of the church was satisfied for 
a time, but soon it was seen that an ade- 

uate support must also be provided. 
n other words, it became the conviction 
that the minister who lived in their com- 
munity must not be compelled to earn a 
livelihood by working at other things, 
but must be so supported that he could 
attend to the affairs of the church. 

Then came idea number one—a parson- 

or home for the minister, as a part of 
his support. This would add to his per- 
manence and effectiveness. Consequently 
some Tae! pes ago additional ground was 
purchased and an up-to-date parsonage 
was built. This is modern in every way— 
hot and cold water, bath, heating system, 
inside toilet, basement, vegetable room 
etc.; in fact, everything tending toward 
the comfort of a country home 








The finance for this came from all the 
people. It was not the product of one 
man’s gift, but was the result of many 
gifts. 

In connection with the parsonage, the 
minister is to have the use of almost three 
acres of ground. This furnishes pasture 
for a horse or cow, and about three- 
fourths of an acre for a garden and fruit. 
Some of the good parishioners every year 
see that the minister’s fruit trees are 
sprayed. A strawberry bed has been set 
out, also raspberries. And an asparagus 
bed this year will also help to reduce the 
high cost of living. The minister is ex- 
pected to work this small tract of ground 
to full capacity. The church would re- 
sent it, though, if he were to take on ad- 
ditional ground. His work is not to be a 
farmer, but to look after the community 
interests, while others do the farming. 

The present minister keeps a good cow 
and sixty purebred White Rock hens. 
These two Cohaien thanks to the expert 
advice of the county agricul- 
tural agent add to the comfort 
and convenience of country life 
and are positive helps in a finan- 
cial way as well. 

But the one thing which char- 
acterizes Olive in an agricultural 
way is its high level of farm prac- 
tices. Out of this 
grew the church’s 
annual farm fair. 
This is the one 
big thing in a 
social and in a 
financial way 
which the church 
puts over. 

The latter part 
of October is the 
usual time for the 
holding of this 
The main features of the fair are 
In the 








fair. 
held in the church basement. 
church auditorium services of a religious 
and popular nature are held. One night 
is always dedicated to the farm and is 


called Farmers’ Night. Different agri- 
cultural experts have spoken at these 
sessions. 

But in the church basement the real 
things of interest take place. Exhibits 
of farm products are solicited from the 
people of the surrounding country. All 
exhibits become the property of the church 
and are sold at public auction upon the 
last night, with the exception of the live- 
stock, which is sold on the first night. 

The ladies come in strong with pies 
and cakes, jellies and canned fruit and 
all kinds of needlework. In fact, almost 
all things produced by country people 
upon the farm are found on display. 

Usually some two hundred or more 
premium ribbons are purchased for this 
part of the fair. Disinterested parties 
are of course called in for judges to make 
the awards. An award at the Olive 
church fair is considered a thing of merit 
and not given to satisfy sensitive vanity. 
The people have learned this and know 
how to be game losers, resolving that 
next time they will bring better products 
which will entitle them to a blue ribbon. 

The question might well be asked, what 
is the effect of this gathering upon the 
church and community? The people at 
Olive say without a dissenting voice that 
the effect is good. 

Several hundred dollars by this means 
annually are placed in thd treasury. 
These donations come from a wide circle 
of friends. They also are given in such a 
way that er as as rich can 
‘contribute. contributions are given 
out of the abundance of the people, but 
the standard is so high that only the best 
is given. It is a self-respecting thing to 
give a bushel of potatoes or a bushel of 
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ermits even one cull to go into his ex- 
ibit knows that in just that much he 
lessens his chance of capturing a blue 
ribbon. 

The effect of this gathering upon the 
farm practices of the community is also 
noticeable. Olive has more than its pro- 
portionate share of men who are oben 
of the Warren county farm bureau. A 
number of its young men have attended 
the agricultural schools. The general 
level of farm practices is high. 

The judgment of the county as to the 
farming standards of this community 
are best attested by the fact that during 
the last farm demonstration trip in War- 
ren county, Olive church fed the travelers 
at the noon hour; a scientitic lecture was 
— at the church and several stops for 

emonstrations were made in the com- 
munity. 





FARMS NEED PAINT 

A trip thru any part of the country at 
the present time emphasizes the need of 
oe We see farm houses, barns and out- 

uildings all beginning to show the worse 
for wear. The reason for this is plain. 
During the war the labor to apply the 
paint was lacking and it was put aside un- 
til that more fortunate time when the cost 
was less for the paint itself and for the 
work to get it spread. 

Having got out of the mood for paint- 
ing, or the habit, the farmer has neglected 
to get at it again. Not long ago this was 
forcibly brought home to me by my wife 
calling my attention to the dwelling. It 
had begun to show the siding here and 
there and the longer it was neglected the 
more the expense to do a decent job 
mounted. 

It occurred to me that with the paint 
in such a state, a task the painter dislikes 
was impending. I knew that paint which 
had become scaled off in patches required 
considerable ey! labor before a 
new coat was put on. One has to pay for 
paint whether he uses it or not. This 
may seem paradoxical but it is just plain 
truth. Paint in its preservative quality 
saves lumber. 

Lumber is high in price. The incentive 
to save it should be strong. Aside from 
appearances, which count with most of 
us, the saving to the buildings is greater 
than ever before. Paint may still be high 
in cost, but lumber is relatively higher if 
not protected.—H. M. 


KEEP UP THE INSURANCE 

A fire loss on the farm is always a 
calamity, but just now more than ever, 
as most farm ay is underinsured. 
This is especially true of dwellings and 
all buildings, notably so of personal prop- 
erty, on which, in general,a heavy loss 
must be sustained in case of fire. 

I am connected with a farmer’s mutual 
insurance company which carries millions 
of farm insurance and am in a position to 
know that farm property is greatly under- 
insured just now owing to enhanced 
values in all lines. As most companies al- 
low additions to policies to cover in- 
creased values, the fault of low insurance 
lies mainly with the owner who neglects 
to take it out. 

The other day adwelling damaged by 
lightning brought to the owner forcibly 
how inadequate his ~ | was to cover 
a total loss, and a ow small the 
amount he could claim on a partial loss. 

The damage to the dwelling was not 
large, but the damage to furniture was 
considerable, and then this party saw how 
replacement of carpets, partly ruined, en- 
tailed an outlay far beyond the original 
price some years ago. 

The same holds good with farm ma- 
chinery and all personal property. A 
loss at any point, where oldtime values 
only are written, will be disastrous. Per- 
haps it will teach us to be more careful of 

re.—D. H. 
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Drawing from Photo of OilPull Tractor owned by Jas. Moss 
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Another OilPull Veteran- 
Still a Faithful Performer 


“And you ought to see that old OilPull 
work!” 


“You wouldn’t think that it was old in 
years.” 


This is the way James Moss of Blue 
Island, Illinois, speaks of his old OilPull 
tractor, No. 437, purchased away back 
in 1910, 


“During this stretch of over ten years 
my OilPull has done far more than I 
could have expected. It has not only 
performed all farm operations but other 
jobs including moving a number of big 
buildings.” 

“It is especially adapted for cold weath- 
er. While others have great difficulty 
in starting their tractors, my young son 
Starts the OilPull easily on the coldest 
days. Besides, there is no water in the 
cooling system to freeze.” 


There’s no greater proof of a tractor’s 
capacity for satisfactory, all-round per- 
formance on your farm than what it 
has done in the hands of other farmers 


‘over a long term of years. 


And nowhere in the entire tractor in- 
dustry is there a tractor with a greater 
record of dependability, economy and 
long life in farmers’ hands than the Oil- 
Pull. There are scores of OilPulls with 
continuous performance records even 
longer than Number 437, 


Guaranteed kerosene burning, oil cool- 
ing, double lubricating system and other 
exclusive features combine to give the 
OilPull its unrivaled ability to do and 
to endure. 

Four sizes from which to choose—12-20, 
16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.—3 plow 
to 8 plow power. Your request will 
bring particulars in a hurry. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 
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For President 


WARREN G. HARDING 


A Square Deal 


for the farmer 


If the farmers of the United States 
think they have nothing at stake in this 
election—if they think it is simply a con- 
test between the political ‘ins’”’and 
“outs” and that it, makes no particular 
difference to the farmer which wins— 
they are making a very great mistake, 
and are likely to realize it when too late 
to help themselves. 


In some matters of interest to the 
farmers the two parties agree. 


For example, both favor strengthening 
the rural credits statutes; both recognize 
the right of farmers to form co-operative 
associations for the marketing of their 
crops; both favor extending our foreign 
markets; both are pledged to the study 
of the cost of producing farm crops. 


Now, the matters mentioned are im- 
portant, but not nearly so important as 
certain other matters; and in the way 
they look at these tremendously more 
important matters we find a radical dif- 
ference between the Republican and 
the Democratic parties. 


The difference is so vital that if the 
farmers of the country once understand 
it, there will be not the slightest doubt as 
to which party they will support at the 
polls in November. 


The farm voice in 
government 


The Republican party in its national 
platform is committed to “practical 
and adequate farm representation in 





the appointment of governmental 
officials and commissions.”’ 


Are not farmers entitled to such rep- 
resentation? The Republican party 
thinks they are. 

Farm interests are vitally affected by 
the administration of the Federal Re- 
serve banking ee, by the Farm Loan 
system, etc. Should not thoroughly 
competent men who understand the 
farmers’ needs and who have a sym- 
pathetic interest in agriculture be 
on these boards? 


The Republican party thinks they 
should and says so. The Democrats 
were asked to include a similar 
pledge in their platform, but they 
refused. Why? 


Price fixing and price 
drives 


Both parties were asked to promise to 
put an end to price-fixing on farm prod- 
ucts and to government drives to beat 
down prices of farm products. 


The Democrats refused to make such 
a pledge. The Republicans and 
in their national platform are pledged to 
“put an end to unnecessary price- 
fixing and ill-considered efforts ar- 
bitrarily to reduce prices of farm 
products which invariably result to 
the disadvantage both of producer 
and consumee.”’ 

Do you remember what happened 
when we got in the war? Do you re- 
member President Wilson’s definition of 
a “just price’? He said: 








For Vice-President 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


“By a just price I mean a price which 
will sustain the industries concerned in a 
high state of efficiency, provide a living 
for those who conduct them, enable them 
to pay good wages, and make possible 
the expansion of their enterprises,” ete. 


And then do you remember what hap- 
ed? Government contracts of all 
inds were let on a eost-plus basis.'} That 
is, the manufacturer was allowed to fig- 
ure all of the cost of every kind which he 
incurred (and he was not restricted in his 
expense) and in addition was allowed to 
figure a handsome percentage on top of 
all his expense and fix his price to cover 
everything. 


Was the farmer allowed that “just 
price” which was granted so freely to 
others? He was not. 


Prices on some of his products were 
absolutely fixed, and without investiga- 
tion of the cost of production. 


One prominent member of the Demo- 
cratic administration when asked about 
the cost. of production of farm crops is re- 
ported to have said that this was no time 
to investigate farm costs of production; 
that it was the farmer’s business to pro- 
duce and not bother his head about the 
cost. 


Throughout. the war the farmer was 
frantically urged to produce by one 
crowd, while another crowd was using 
every device of market manipulation to 
hold down prices of farm products. Was 
that fair? 


(Continued on next page) 





FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 

The Office of Farm Management has 
recently investigated the question of farm 
tenancy in the wheatbelt and has pub- 
lished findings of interest in view of the 
fact that “farm tenancy” as distinct from 
ownership is one of the pressing questions 
in national agriculture. a “a 

Only in two of the localities visited, 
namely, Kansas and South Dakota, do 
tenants think that they can become owners 
in their present localities within fifteen 
years. From eighty-five to ninety-six per- 
cent of the tenants expect to own farms, 
if not in their present locality, in some 
place where land costs less. Percentages 
taken show that there is a decided increase 
in the proportion of tenants among the 
farmers in the counties visited. The 
average size of the farms operated by 
tenants varied from two hundred two 
acres in the Minnesota region to four 
hundred and eighty-nine acres in the 


h Dakota area. 
a“ armers Must Receive Adequate Prices 


Speaking recently of the crop out- 
look and the necessity to guarantee the 
farmer adequate prices, Secretary Mere- 
dith made the following statement: 

“Specifically there is a prospect of a 
wheat crop exceeding pre-war average 
about one hundred million bushels, a 
corn-crop of two and three quarter billion 
bushels, or one hundred and fifty millions 
more than pre-war average; barley in ex- 
cess and rye more than double pre-war 
average; potatoes exceeding five-yecr aver- 
age; record breaking rice and tobacco 
crops; hay and flax seed exceeding five- 
year average; cotton, grain sorghums 
and apples better than last year, and 
record sugar beets and sorghum syrup 


crops. ; . 
“The cost per unit of producing these 
crops unquestionably was greater than 
for any previous crop in the last half 
century, and business men as well as other 
elements of the population, must realize 
that if the record made by the farmers 
during the war and period of readjustment 
is to be maintained and the food require- 
ments of the nation met, producers must 
receive adequate prices for their products 
—prices which will enable them to con- 
tinue to produce, to secure a reasonable 
return for their efforts and to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living for them- 
selves and for their families.” 
Big Road Building Program 

Statistics of road building now 
available show that up to June 30, 1920, 
2,985 projects involving a total of 29,319 
miles of road had been approved by the 
Agricultural Department. The prelimi- 
nary estimate of the cost of these projects 
is approximately $384,900,000, of which 
approximately $163,841,000 will be ap- 
proved as Federal aid. At the same date 
2,116 projects representing 15,944 miles 
had either been completed or were under 
construction. The last Federal aid in- 
stallment of $100,000,000 became avail- 
able on July Ist, which means that 
Federal action is necessary if the road 
program is to continue. 


CARRYING LOOSE PLUGS 
- The carrying of loose spark plugs often 
proves an annoying and expensive experi- 
ence. A very good way to protect them is 
to take an old garden hose, cut in proper 
lengths and force into place around the 
projecting part of the plugs. In this way 
the plugs can be carried in the tool box 
without any fear of their becoming injured. 


ADJUSTING BRAKES EQUALLY 
When the brakes are not adjusted 
equally, there is not only a danger of 
skidding, but premature tire wear will 
result. en the brake on one side locks 
its wheel, while the other is still revolving, 
casing on the locked side is scraped 
along the ground, much to the detriment 
of the tread. 
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Government drives against 
farm prices 


But, someone will say, we were in war, 
and the farmer shat not complain 
about what it was necessary to do, even 
if they didn’t do it to others, 


Very well. Let us overlook what ha 
pened during the war. Let us wipe the 
slate clean up to the signing of the arm- 
istice. Let us consider what has happen- 
ed to the farmer since the war ended. 


The farmer had been urged to produce 
to the limit and had been « sured that 
even if peace came, all he could grow 
would sell at profitable prices, 


Do you remember the price drive in 
January, 1919, within three months after 
the armistice had been signed? 


Do you remember the more determin- 
ed drive in July, 1919, when hogs drop- 
ped from $22.10 on July 15 to $14.50 on 
October 15, although pork products to 
the consumer dropped on an average less 
than 10%? In June, 1920, hogs were 
selling at $5.50 less per hundred than in 
June, 1919, but retail ham prices were 
$3.00 per hundred higher, 


As a result of the government drive the 
producer received less and the consumer 
paid more. Who benefited? 


And do you remember the government 
drive of the last three months, and what 
it has done to the prices of grains and 
livestock? 


Within two months the prospective 
value of the 1920 corn crop decreased 
three-fourths of a_ billion dollars. 
Great advertisements announced that 
the government proposed to cut down 
the cost of living by dumping on the 
market the millions of pounds of govern- 
ment surplus meat at bargain prices. 


Have you been making so much 
money on your cattle and hogs that 
you can afford further reductions in 
prices? 


In July, 1919, No. 2 corn sold in Chi- 
cago for $2.19 per bushel; in July, 1920, 
for $1.56, a decrease of 29%. In July, 
1919, steers sold in Chicago for $15.60; in 
July, 1920, for $15.00, a decrease of 4%. 
In July, 1919, hogs sold in Chicago for 
$21.85; in July, 1920, for $14.85, a de- 
crease of 33%. The decrease in wool 
prices was 25%. In beating down prices 
of these products did the government 
help the consumer? 





A Square Deal for the Farmer. 


(Continued from the preceding page) 


According to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the consumer paid 
24.1% more for his foodarticles in Jul 
1920, than in July ,1919. He paid 12.4% 
more for his clothing ;47.4 ® more for 
his fuel and lighting. During the same 
time, metals and metal products in- 
creased 20.9%, lumber and building 
materia] 79%, house furnishing goods, 
47.8%: But according to the same auth- 
ority all farm products had decreased 
over 4%in July, 1920, as compared with 
July, 1919, 


We shall not deal further with this 
sickening story of incompetent and ineffi- 
cient government meddling. You know 
the story in most of its details. 


As you think it over, remember this 
one outstanding fact: That the Demo- 
cratic party, if continued in power, 
is committed to the same sort of a 
policy in dealing with the farmer 
and stockman that it has followed dur- 
ing the past two years. It was asked to 
ones to stop officious apes - which 

nefits only the speculator and theprofi- 
teer, but it refused to make such a 
promise. 


In justice to themselves and their 
families and the generations to come 
after them, the farmers of the United 
States should put in power the Republi- 
can party, which realizes its obligations 
to them and to allother classes of citizens, 
and which further realizes that if the 
farmer is not given a square deal, our 
agriculture is going to be wrecked. 


Talk to your neighbors about these 
things and make sure that they under- 
stand what a vital interest the farmer 
has in the presidential election Nov- 
ember 2. 


Republican National 
Committee 





Republican National Committee, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, free and post- 
paid, copy of Senator Harding's 
Address on the present day prob~ 


lems of the farmer. 

















The Seneca Scout Camera is 
mating of distance is ulred. 

Fill out the coupon 
reward for promptness, 


Seneca Scout Cameras 


Are Dependable and Accurate 


RicsT now is the time to take advantage of our 
ber 15th we shall be compelled to raise the price. 
to operate and takes splendid pictures. No focusing or esti- 


Uses any standard make of film. 
ow, mail it to us within ten days, and we will send you a dandy Clutch 
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23 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


easy plan to get a good camera. After Septem- 
Gaut that time the old offer remains good. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 











Successful Farming, 5 
Des Moines, Lowa. 
Dear Sirs: 
Seneca Scout Camera. 
ofiered as a free reward for promptness. 


| Pe rrerrrrrTTTrriTT rT Titits, Tie 
Dy. 0.000 seveddaste candies 


Please send me full particulars arding your 
Send ae also the Clutch Pencil 
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that really help to improve this magazine. 


mobile tires in the world 


Auto Owners 


WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 


Made under our newandex- 
elusive Internal Hydraulic 
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USES OF KAFIR 

The analysis of kafir shows it to be 
nearly as valuable as Indian corn in fat- 
tening qualities. It is a splendid poultry 
food, and where kafir is largely grown it is 
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to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write ie booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 








For the Farmer—it 
runs the feed grinder, 
s} corn sheller, grind- Ff 
mn, =e saw, silo 
er end does many 
1) other jobs, 
For His Wife—i#t 
pumps the water, 
runs the washing 
~ machine, the churn, 
the separator endother machines. The 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Model ory K”" 
Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 
fa the bi t time, labor and money saver on the 
arm. Catalog 22-A tells you what the Model ‘‘K”’ 
# doing for other farms—and what it can do for you, 
Write for this catalog NOW. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
100 Seal St., Madison. Wis. 


































Garden 
ioe, 


Owners of esta truck 

armers and gardeners 
have found in this depend- 
| = soved, ~~ 1920 
model, the solution of their 
Jabor problems, 

Does Work of 4 Men 
Cultivates, harrows, d and 


waterecoled Lviors = 
Magneto, Case Saat é 

nuble, lubries 
i ider catalog free on request. 
The Atlantic Machine & Mig. Co. 
91 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio . - 























We, of course, like to hear the good things 
people say about us, but it is the criticisms 


Expansion Process that en- 
ables us to sell our tires un- 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


Against Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise—Rim Cut 
We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 


fed to the exclusion of corn for the main 
grain ration in winter. 
When fed to animals, it is best to grind 
it, as too much of it is bolted whole, caus- 
ing loss, unless hogs or chickens can pick 
up the refuse. Hogs will not relish kafir 
in the whole grain for long, if no other 
feed is given. It is now common practice 
for kafir growers to crack this grain for 
hogs, and often it is soaked in water be- 
fore feeding. If kafir is fed exclusive of 
other grain too long, hogs become badly 
constipated upon it and fail to make 
profitable g ‘n. 
When used to fatten cattle, the oppo- 
site effect is.noticed, as the whole grain 
if fed in any quantity, is very laxative and 
often one finds an animal getting weak 
from eating too much kafir seed. 
When ground, this objection is partly 
removed. Kafir mixed with other grain 
is better than fed alone as a fattening or 
sustaining ration for work animals. 
Horses are very fond of kafir, but if it is 
combined with oats we have an excellent 
combination for hard worked horses. 
Where rainfall is uncertain for corn, 
kafir is a crop able to endure the long 
wait for rain, and when it comes resumes 
its halted progress. Kafir will not do 
well much above the north line of Kansas, 
and is best suited to the Southwest. 
Kafir is known as a rank feeder. It 
yroduces where corn will fail, making 
fair yields of grain and splendid forage. 
Indeed, it is in the item af tome that it 
has won friends without number. 
Kafir is of the sorghum family and has 
many relatives. It 1s noted for its large 
tonnage of good fodder on fairly strong 
land, and on extra rich soil it is common 
to fill silos from as few as fifteen acres for 
the 150-ton silo. 
When threshed, the grain must not be 
stored in large quantities during the sum- 
mer months. It will heat and become 
musty, injuring its feeding value. As the 
seed is to ont off after the stalks are 
bound and allowed to dry in the shock, 
and afterward threshed, it is a more ex- 
pensive grain to harvest for market than 
corn. Many farmers now top off the 
heads and store without threshing and 
feed it in this way. This has the objection 
of requiring large space if binned > It 
can be tanked in the head and if well 
topped out a stack of these heads will 
keep indefinitely. 
Kafir is slowly displacing corn as a feed 
crop over a large scope of country in the 
Southwest and bids fair to increase in 
popularity in the future. It is the bul- 
wark of the poultry industry in the sec- 
tion named and in dry seasons, when corn 
fails, the hens and kafir help the farmer 
tide over to another season.—D. H., Kan- 
sas. 


LIME BOOSTS CLOVER SEEDING 

Eight years ago John Holding of St. 
Joseph county, Michigan, first saw the 
beginning of the end of clover growing on 
land which before that had caught with 


have had trouble in getting a stand of 
clover. At first when the clover began to 
fail us, we simply left off trying to sow it 
with a nurse crop, and for a while, by 
sowing it alone, we could get a fairly good 
stand. Then even this failed. Finally 
some one suggested that lime might help 
us to get a stand, so we put on two tons 
of ground limestene to acre, worked 
the nd up early, and kept it worked 
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it. Marys, 
Whours. For 3) 
of our trial offer—cash or time, 


Made $245.00 First Week 





ABill-Fold for Every Purpose 


You can put system in your pockets with 
an “American Gentleman” bill-fold. It com- 
bines neatly and compactly 12 features that 
are useful every day. (See picture.) Strongly 
made of genuineleather. Stitched through- 
out, no edges pasted, Choice of black or 
tan. There is a distinctive look to the 
“American Gentleman”. It is a bill-fold to 
be proud of. Buy one for $1.50at any deal- 
er’s. Or send 31,50 with your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 





Dealers—write for 
profitable dealer 
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Admiral Hay Press 


P. T. Jones, Hickox, Gu., an Admiral owner, says he ex 


rmiake $1000 extra this season, John Marks, 
Kansas, baled 98 bales in hocr, 30 tons in 
eee Acmiral has been fastest, sim 
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clover. That was about the best stand 
of clover we have had on the place, and 
all thru that dry spell in the middle of the 
a the plants did not wither a par- 
ticle.” 

Mr. Holding is especially strong for 
Rosen rye and mentions the fact that in 
good seasons he does not have much 
trouble in growing from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels to the acre. But he adds 
this caution: “Rosen rye ought to be 

lanted earlier than the common rye— 
in fact, for the highest yield it ought to 
be sown at least ly September 10th in 
our latitude, and our experience is that it 
ought to have an opportunity to stool 
out well in order to go thru the winter in 
good shape. It seems to us that it winter- 
kills more easily than the common rye.” 

Mr. Holding has been more or less suc- 
cessful in keeping his boys at home. He 
has three, and they are all either at home 
or on nearby farms now, despite the fact 
that present conditions have caused many 
of the young men to go to the city. 

“We commenced when the boys were 
retty young,” said Mr. Holding. “In 
act one of the first things they did was to 
buy some calves, and whenever they 
bought a calf it was their calf and their 
cow, and the money they got out of it 
was theirs to do as they pleased with it. 
Mrs. Holding had the money from the 
butter, eggs and calves, and when the 
boys were pretty young they asked her 
to give them a calf. I suggested that it 
would be more businesslike to sell them 
the calves, and so they each bought one 
at a dollar each. As the boys grew up 
they have had a money interest in things 
about the farm, and whenever their stuff 
was disposed of they got the money. 
While I do not think I know very much 
about this matter, I believe more boys 
would stay at home if they actually had 
a money interest in the stuff that is grown 
on the farm.”—G. M. 


THE HABIT OF GOING TO TOWN 

I used to be one of those who go to town 
about every Saturday afternoon, I traded 
some and visited some with others who 
went for the same reasons. Then I read a 
little article in a farm journal about how 
this was a waste of time and could be 
avoided in most cases. 

This little story told how the writer 
had started to let the wife and family 
go and he stayed at home looking after 
the surroundings of the buildings. Flower 
beds were started, weeds saa, fences 
straightened and such little jobs done. 
He found that his people could do most 
of the shopping as well as he could and it 
did them good to have the business experi- 
ence. The few things that he wanted to 
buy personally were taken care of on an 
extra trip. 

Now this is the case with a lot of us. 
So I run into town now only when I have 
to, except on Saturday nights when the 
work is out of the way and I cannot see 
to work anyway Usually, however, my 
wife can do mcat of the shopping of every 
kind and drives the machine while I do 
other work. If there are some things she 
may not know just exactly about I can 
easily phone the merchant and find out 
just what I want and have it put aside till 
she can come in after it. 

Of course we must not try to discour- 
age social activities a bit. We have too 
little of them, if anything, but I do not 
see any more social advantage in going to 
town and hanging over a hitching rail 
than in leaning over the back fence talking 
to your neighbor while the horses are rest- 
ing.—E. R., Ohio. 

Note: Is it not possible that profit may 
be derived from meeting neighbors and 
exchanging experiences with them, whom 
you woul ey not see except when 
you meet them in town? What is your 
idea?—Editor. 





We send our annual index to all who ask 
for it. If you want a copy, let us know. 
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—on the farm and in the city. Enormous demand for 
“real motor mechanics—for men who can locate trouble 
instantly and make adjustments and repairs quickly. 
Our master mechanics teach by the most standard 
practical, “horse sense” methods. Our Test and Trouble 
work alone is worth the price of the course. 


LEARN BY BIG SHOP STANDARDS—in seven weeks 


Learn where you work with the most modern equipment 
. *. . . an to 
latest design, including the Liberty Motor. You con by ee 
detail about auto, truck, tractor, stationary gas engines and aeroplane 
mechanics. Our graduates are recognized everywhere as exceptionally 
rit mg Nt one Thousands are — fine positions or making 
ey unning their own garages. Life membershi ivi 
age limit. (No colored students.) ee ae 


Special Business Course 
Y. M. C. A. Membership 





Pn the yourself for the best jobs with the biggest pay 











shop records and management— 
included in regular course. 


swimming pool, boxing, wrestling, 
















etc.,—no extra charge. y. De 
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} Towa State Auto 





FRANK D. HENNESSY, President 


1OWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


8pectors ‘‘one of the best schoolsin the country.” 
797 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 
OMeial Hart-Parr School for training pur- 


chasers of their tractors in tractor care, 
repair and operation. 


& Tractor School, 


797 Nebraska St., 
Sioux City, lowa 
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a) Turn Coal Shortage IntoCash 
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Sawn NOW is the time to make big money with this 
‘>on fast-cutting sawing machine, the OTTAWA Buzz Saw. 

Own your own saw rig that will cost just a littieover $100, 

Saw your own wood ina few hours and then make big money § 

sawing for your neighbors, or supplying wood for fuel at 


nearby towns. Many one $11 a day profit. Easy to use, 
no high lifting of logs, Cuts anything up to 10 inches, 


OIL AW, The Newly Invented 


Sawing Machine 


"on «oy BUZZ SAW 


Easily moved, being light in weight; cuts wood faster and 
costs less than one-third as much as the heavy, cumbersome, 
horse-portable saw rigs. Easy to operate; light to move; 
simple to handle, Powerful 4-cycle Magneto & 
N uipped, no batteries ever needed, Heavy saw mandrel, ~ 


.- > wheel, belt tener, saw guard and 20-inch 
NG Cee ‘Gutt reaches you complete, ready to 
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A Verna lal or Boy 
Can Operate it 
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‘Oa. day 


for two spare hours 


Following is luced a chart from one 32 
Bulletin No. 22, 1017, of THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR which 
shows the actual cash value of education when it 
is continued to completion of high school training. 


Study this chart carefully—it means money to you 


Every Day Spent in School 
Pays the Child Nine Dollars 


Here is the Proof 


Uneducated laborers earn on the average 
joo) mj year for forty years, a 
total of 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES earn on the 
average $1,000 f 
forty years, a total of 
This education required 12 years of school 
of 180 days each, total of 2160 days in school. 
If 2160 days at school add $20,000 to the 
income for life, then each day at school 
adds $9.02. 
The child that stays out of school to 
earn less than $9.00 a day is losing 
money—not making money 

















Nore — This chart wag compiled in 1917, prior to the 
nt high salaries. Today instead of $9.02 it would be 
feneen $15.00 and $20.00 a day. 

If you have not completed your high school training 
then do so without delay, Already you have completed a 
large part of the 12 year work specified by the Govern- 
ment, realize on t work you have done. You 
can get a thorough, complete high school training in two 
 —y time—in y own home—during your spare time. 

wo hours a day is all you need. 
ne a aneee making this entre Ley a oe 
< ng y waste money when it’s yours for 
asking? Write for details today. . 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept H789 Chicago, U.S. A. 






Is your car beginning to 
look dull? Give it a coat 
of Fixall. Dries quickly 
with a hard surface that 
defies weather and dust. 
Ten pleasing colors. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
Incorporated 


developed though cars are found on nearly 
every farm. It is up to the farmer to know 
more about his car and do more repairing 
himself.—D, H., Kan. 


water boils, lack of precaution may mean 
much damage to the motor and loss of 
time to the operator. 
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SAVING GARAGE BILLS 
The careless driver of a car has to pa 
for his heedlessness in a large expense bi 


if he gets repairs and overhauling done at 
a walle ga Abuse of a car leads to 
financial trouble as well, and the common 
complaint, “that garages overcharge” 
might be less frequent if car owners 
learned to do their own work in at least 
minor matters. 
The farmer, with more or less expe- 
rience, should not become a prey to the 
“trouble man,” unless it is absolutely 
necessary. If he saw the work done in 
some garages and knew the truth he 
would save many dollars in car keep cost 
that are now wasted. While I would not 
urge that one entirely without experience 
attempt to repair or “work over” his car, 
I will say that a little coaching will allow 
the takmg down and cleaning of the 
engine, the tightening of connecting rods 
—~ such work that requires no exact 
fitting that common sense does not per- 
mit. 
I know of men who have heavy ‘nenthl 
bills for repairs of a car when th: wor 
actually done on it is not such requiring 
special or expert help. 
Some men get the garage habit and 
run the car into the shop whenever in 
town, just as some people patronize the 
quack doctor, “to keep well.” There are 
arages and garages. Some are on the 
evel, and they are the kind that remain 
in business and can be trusted to do our 
work and where bills will be in accordance 
with work done. 
I have not been long a motorist, but I 
have found that it does not pay to do what 
one can get done at reasonable cost at an 
honest place. But on the other hand, if 
one has the time he can learn how much 
car work can be done as well right at home 
as in the shop. The proper wrenches will 
enable one to take down the engine, and, 
a. job of cleaning is likely to be more thoro 
} en done by oneself than when done in 
the average garage. 
One garage owner who saw the final 
and complete revolution in his business 
said that “faked repairs” charged for at 
a high price were going to put a lot of 
unscrupulous out of business in 
the near future and teach the farmer to do 
much of his own minor car repairing in 
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RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


Beware of radiator Jeaks! Carry a can of 
this wonderful liquid in teol kit, always 
ready to pour into water in radiator when 
leak occurs. Stops leaks, in 5 to 10 
minutes, anywhere in cooling system. 


Saves expensive soldering and does a 
better job. Guaranteed satisfactory and 
positively will not clog or impair cool- 
ing system. Millions of cans sold. 
75c a can at all dealers or sent direct. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


“The VWWOWHIR People’’ 
359 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Red Seal 


Dry Batteries 


Guaranteed 
Best For 


Red Seal Batteries 





est—last 

—always de- 
Depdable. Have the con- 
of all power farmers. 











his own shop. 

The point is that even if a garage owner 
is on the square he does not always know 
what his men do, as he cannot superin- 
tend every job handled. This business is 
in a transition stage and has been over- 


WHEN YOUR MOTOR GETS HOT 
When your motor gets hot and the 


There is loss of 


Overland 


Aluminum Soled 


power under such conditions and the 
motor labors under its load. It is well to 
keep in mind that the cause of the trouble 
is often trivial and the remedy simple. A 
retarded spark is when the fuel is ignited 


eS 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. «010 GALESBURG, KANS. 








Shoes 
@reatest boonfor farmers and 
Workmen Wear like iron. 
fitting. Light and highly come 
fortable. Cool in summer, warm 
m in winter. Positively weather- 
proof. Try at our risk. 


on the expanding stroke. 
burning mixture, and the charge of Ds 
burning as it expands heats the cylinder. 


This is a slow 


mame on postal for FREE flus- 


trated 


money. 


and valuable catal 
details of our offer. - F 


Send no 


Write TODAY, 


Overland Shoe Co. 
Dept. 201 


RACINE 
WIS, 
WRITE 





While a retarded spark is effective as 
the motor turns slowly, as in climbing a 
hill, it should not be kept at the retarded 
position as the motor speeds up. The 


STEELS 


Senger, ase mach 
: r. Stop big 





actual setting of the spark lever is not 
always an index to true position of spark. 
It is well to check the control and 
levers occasionally. 
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Lack of proper circulation of cooling 





OLUTELY 
WEAR WATERPROOF 


Costs less than 
bia, cosy ood oc 
— bills. Elim- 
and stop foottrou- . 

Rheuma- 









ater will result in overheating of the 
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motor. Lack of circulation may be due 
to the radiator being clogged with lime 
and scale, caused by the use of dirty 
water or water containing a lot of lime. 
Impeded circulation may be due to the 
pump not working. I have seen motors 
get hot during the summer months, and 
on examination it was found that the 
pump vanes had been stripped off during 
the winter before, when the water in the 
pump was frozen. 

Careless drivers of trucks, tractors and 
automobiles will let the water get low in 
the radiator, which causes heating. 
Proper attention must be given to this 


detail of motor operation. A short run}! 


with insufficient water may result in 
serious harm. 

A loose fan belt will cause slipping, and 
the water cooling will not be efficient. 
Because the belt is on, do not assume that 
it is all right and let it go at that. It is 
best. to test it occasionally to see that it 
is snug and in good condition. 

Lack of proper lubrication is one of the 
principal causes of motor heating and mo- 
tor trouble. The correct grade of lubri- 
cant must be used; it should be renewed 
at regular intervals, and the proper 
amount must be kept in the crack case. 
Oil not only reduces friction and wear, but 
also has a cooling effect. 

If you are burning too rich a mixture, 
you are not only wasteful, but your motor 
will get hot and cause trouble. A rich 
mixture burns slowly; often the flame 
can be seen discharging out of the ex- 
haust and causes rapid heating of cylin- 
ders. Adjustment of needle valve on 
carburetor is necessary. 

If all cylinders of the motor are not 
firing properly, due to the valves sticking, 
or not being properly timed, it will get 
hot. The motor must be in first-class 
condition mechanically to develop full 
power without heating. 

Overloading is a too common cause of 
motor heating. A great many operators 
load their machines beyond the rated 
capacity, which is not good practice. 
I have seen trucks loaded to fifty percent 
overload. Such practices are bound to be 
detrimental to the machine. When 
traveling on muddy roads and the water 
in your radiator boils, it is a good sign 
that the motor is taxed beyond its capac- 


ity. —_—_—— 
ROAD MARKERS 

With the coming of the automobile to 
the farm, the farmer became quite a 
traveler. The objection to trips away 
from home was thereby removed, because 
the car afforded a means to go visiting 
without putting in long weary hours wait- 
ine for trains and making connections 
thac wok a great deal more time than 
actual travel. 

When the farmer first took to the auto- 
mobile he found the roads unmarked save 
a few main trails. If a trip was taken over 
anfamiliar roads, one had to inquire or 
often go out of the way many miles 
because of a lack of signs or road markers 
to guide him. The road map was lacking 
and a system of cross country roads was in 
embryo. 

Now that the car is on every farm of 
any size, the farmer’s interest in roads 
has made him largely a good roads booster 
with all the name implies. With good 
roads go adequate markers along the wa 
wherever necessary, showing turns lead- 
ing to various towns nearby. But some 
counties seem slow in adopting a standard 
system of markers, and the omission is the 
cause of much criticism among travelers. 

In my travel over my state I have found 
sections well marked and distances given 
on guide posts, with sometimes an addition 
saying that here ended a county limit, and 
perhaps, the words: “good-bye,” “come 
again.” Such things make a good impres- 
sion on the traveler and the omission of 
markers and distance guides the more im- 
presses one with the need of these conven- 
lences everywhere of uniform type, that 
journeying be made easy.—D. H., Kan. 
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Examining the tire layers after 15,000 miles 


Tire Mileage Doubled 


Costs us $150 for each added mile 


Miller Tire experts, in the past five years, have doubled their averagé 
tire mileage. They have cut the cost-per-mile in two. That will save 
Miller users this year some $50,000,000. 

The cost of these betterments on the Cord type alone, has been 


$1,136,419. Just the laboratory and testing expense last year averaged 
$10,000 iaonthly. These thousands cf added miles have oon us about 


$150 each. 
New-Grade Tires 


The result is a new-grade tire. To hundreds of thousands it has 
brought a new conception of good tires. 

Now Miller Tires are everywhere discussed. They are used exclusively 
in some of the hardest services. The de 
mand in five years has multiplied 20-fold 









Tread 
Patented Costly Methods 
Center tread |v; We keep 250 tires con 


smooth wi 
suction cups, 
to firmly 
grasp wet as 
phalt. 


stantly running under ob 
servation. We destroy 
1,000 tires yearly to learm 
how to improve them. 


We separate tires after 
long, hard use to watch 
the effects on layers. 

We spend $1,000 daily 
just to watch and test tires 
and materials. We sign 
every tire, so each returned 
tire teaches us its lessons 


Now Millers offer mile 
age which a few years ago 
was undreamed of. And 
they offer treads which, 
by countless tests, outlast 
the best of others by 25% 


Geared.- to- 
the-Road 
side treads 
mesh like 
cogs in dirt. 





From California 


Gilman Bres., of San Jose, 
sold 1,200 Miller Cords in nine 
and a half months, have only 
made one adjustment. One of 
these tires went 53,000 miles 
on a heavy stage. Another 
49,987. And a third 38,000 
and stil] running. 


From Colorado 


The La Junta Motors 
ration, La Junta, report that 
Millers average 15,000. They 
have net had one adjustment 
in two years. 


From Florida 
W. R. Link, tire dealer, of 


Orlando, reports four tires 
going over 28,000 miles on a 
car owned by the Hutchins 
Realty Company. 





You owe yourself a test. Learn 
what this doubled mileage means on 
your car. Compare the Miller Tire 
with others. Let the figures tell you 
which tire to adopt. 

A maker who has made good tireg 
twice better deserves a trial from you, 


Miller Tires 


CORDS Geared-to-the-Road FABRICS 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


The Supreme Attainments 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O 


Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, built layer-on-layer. 
Based on 24 years of fine-rubber experience. Red or Gray. 
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GETTING THE CROPS TO MARKET 
On a branch line of railroad in Kansas 
it was estimated that not less than 
five hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
were moved an average of thirty miles 
by truck to get it to a main line where 
cars were to - occasionally hau. Much 
of this wheat was hauled more than thirty 
miles, some of it as far as fifty miles. 
This might sound like an advertising 
story to boost the truck, which did nine- 
tenths of this hauling, but it is not. The 
point is that the grain that was not so 
moved, still is in the farmer’s bins wait- 
ing the still-~le layed cars to move it. 
in my locality the harvest with its 
at straw growth called for every man in 
the field. Considerable of the thresh- 
ing was done from the shock, perhaps 


more than three-fourths. The hands to 
get the grain to market were not to be 
spared from the farms and again the trucks 
came to the rescue. Men from the towns 


came out to the machines and took the 
grain as it was threshed as long as the ele- 
vators were able to store it. 

One town man who had retired from ac- 
tive work purchased a truck and paid for 
it with a surplus of $1,400 over all ex- 
penses. It may be suspicioned that the 
charge for hauling was very high, but the 
price was the same whether the work was 
done with teams or with the truck. The 
farmer was glad to pay the price and have 
the grain off his hands. 

Thus it has been shown that, under de- 
cent road conditionr, the marketing of 

ain or any farm product has become, 
oon being one of the most dreaded jobs, 
one of the shortest and least irksome. I 
can recall as one of the never-to-be for- 
gotten tasks the work of hauling these 
things to town. It was a job we tackled 
when nothing else was crowding us. If 
it was hot the horses suffered intensely 
from the dust and from thirst. If it was 
cold, man and beast alike felt the sting of 
the cold and hated the road that always 
seemed endless. 

It appears that one farm task has been 
mmoved from those we used to dread. 
The truck has proved its practicability. 
And the upkeep to the carefu 1 driver has 
been extremely light. It is too much to 
say that the bulk of the farm hauling will 
now be done by truck; it is certain, how- 
ever, that a large volume of it will be so 
moved. 

It is on the large farm several miles 
from town and where there is a lot of 
hauling to be done that the truck has its 
field. More horses have been hurt by 
these hauls than in the field, if owners can 
be believed. As the car has removed the 
necessity of ne © team for driving 
purposes, the truck has altered the horse 
situation on the large farm, and distance 
from market serves to make the truck 
serviceability more apparent. The horse- 
less farm is not desirable or possible; 
but the drudgery for the faithful fri iend of 
the farm has been lessened. The truck 
has helped to solve the marketing prob- 
lem for the farmer.—H. M. 


TREATING WILLOW FENCEPOSTS 

It is sometimes a problem to decide 
whether to put the old row of willows into 
fuel or into the fence line. 

With an outlay of less than $5 I erected 
a small post preserving plant and treated 
one hundred willow posts as an experi- 
ment. They have nanlie 2n in a fence line 
eight years and are still in good condition 
while untreated ones have been replaced 
long since. 

1 bought four tight barrels, seven and 
one-half feet of three inch gaspipe and 
four lock nuts with rubber gaskets. By 
cutting holes in two of the barrels about 
six inches from the bottom and tightly 
fitting both ends of the gaspipe in them 
with the lock nuts and washers I had my 
rye: plant complete. 

A small pit under the center of the pipe, 
for a firebox, served as the heater. I 
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You don’t have to go away to school to become an 
Automobile or Tractor Expert. Learn right at home, 
in your spare time, at less than one-tenth the cost 


There are thousands of big jobs open to men who know something about 
— automobiles and tractors. Ten times the number now en- 

Wy gaged in the business are needed. You can fit yourselves to 
Si Antes 2 old one of these fine jobs without leaving home—you keep 
a right on with your present work—keep on earning, while you 
learn. Here’s your chance to land one of these regular man’s 
Nutomobile size jobs paying you from $40 to $150 a week. 


sa |:--"| Auto Booksitnin 


e study course 
VOU.t struction re ed Tractor Engineering ne just for men like you- 
teach you everything that the a auto schools 
tings You can’t learn more about autos and tractors 
rae ‘ than these books tell you, Spi 6 big volumes packed full 
ENGINE PARTS Labricatio: iene ing He 2600 pages vanced money- 

opiates making facts. Over mak everything as plain as 

URE TORS 000 men have these A 
CARB 3 day. 65 h books and have ale good. 

VALVES 


Steeri fondred are are making good You can 
LuRe ratine iol We will qend 0 ont of these quent 
nn ONE LOTS leniti Auto and Tractor Books to you for a 
Starti week’s free trial. No Money Lown. 
Light 


by parcel post or collect. 1 
ou please for one w: week. If you don’t want 
books send them back at our expense and you won’t owe 
cent. If you . pat to keep the books to yourself fora 
$150 a week inst send A TF ig nm seven 

Sach month sueil $5.80 a, 


Mail C 
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~N 5, Tractor Busin a 


eid Tame 5 In 6 to 8 Weeks 
: Bo! ‘fs Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Any man 26 years and older can learn quick- 
est and best by the Rahe Practical Method in this, the oldest, largest, pestequigpedons bent 


—— and ‘Tractor School - America, yop arein Saairdaensseel 
is recognized by garages and everywhere. 


== rhe szies School ct, 


Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


fwice more floor space used in daily actual 
gece ae 
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practice training than any Auto and modcls—electric 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plen by my 
ual instruction. training in alld ~A ~ 







ben best arranged live motor and electric starting and ignition 

= ents in the United States, Master M Mechanic instructors 
guide you in learning every branch of the business, 

LOW TUITION RATE NOW. You oweit to yourself to once 

Free 68-page Book, Special Tuition Offer and moby ae og 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 














kept a fire under the pipe until the half 
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filled barrels of creosote reached a tem- 
perature of 220 degrees Fahrenheit. 1 
then put in the willow posts and let 
them remain for six hours at that tempera- 
ture. The posts had already been well 
seasoned so they absorbed coniieeabi 
creosote. After this treatment I trans- 
ferred them to the barrel of cold creosote 
where I kept them for twelve hours. The 
posts were then thoroly saturated with 
creosote for nearly three feet from the 
butt. I then reversed the posts for four 
hours to waterproof the tops. Then they 
were ready for the fence row and certainiy 
more than paid for their treatment, as 
their cost was only about twenty-five 
cents.—H. 8. 8. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER 


Winter brings some leisure, for there 
are stormy days when the fireside is a 
pleasant feos. Many a farm home, how- 
ever, finds the stormy day irksome, for 
there has been no 
this time profitably. 

When no field work is possible there is 
a fine opportunity for self-development 
by the reading of good books, or even 
study along some lines may be under- 
taken with success. If the family con- 
sists of children of various ages, the 
parents may give quite a lot of thought to 
the subject of entertainment during the 
stormy days and long evenings. 

My remembrance of boyhood’s home 
included the reading table, where books 
and papers were to be found in plenty, so 
far as our limited means allowed. ‘There 
I grew acc uainted with Dickens, Walter 
Scott and Cooper; and Cooper’s stories of 
frontier life, which I afterwards came to 
know as misleading in their depiction of 
the life they were supposed to portray, 
were very fascinating to an imaginative 
boy. We mixed in this kind of recreation 
with our field work and enjoyed our home, 
I venture to say, more than the boys who 
uever read. 

Today papers and books are in the 
reach of all and it needs only to encourage 
and train the desire for reading into the 
Give the boy his 


proper channels. 
stories of adventure and the reading habit 
will finally lead him to other more 


instructive fields. But above all, make 
the home fireside the place of attraction 
for the children; it will pay big dividends 
later in life.—D. H. 


THE USEFUL POSTAL CARD 

A postal card costs one cent and is less 
trouble to write than a letter. Yet, if one 
uses printed letterheads, he likes to have 
them appear in all correspondence. 
Maybe my little scheme will interest some- 
one. 

I had my printer cut from two-ply 
manila board several hundred cards 
of the usual postal size. One side was 
left entirely blank; on this the stamp 
and address are plac ed. Across the edge 
of the other side I had printed my name 
and s. Now, when I want to answer 
an advertisement it is less trouble than 
ever before. I can scrawl ‘Please send 
your catalog,” which they can make out, 
anyway, and if my signature happe ns 
to be illegible they can read the name on 
the heading. Besides, the cards come 
mighty handy for brief messages of al] 
sorts. One might have his name and ad- 
dress printed on a quantity of the ordinary 
government stam postals. 

This spring I bought a corn poaniee. 
Besides seeing what the local dealers had 
to show I answered every corn planter 
advertisements I saw. After studying and 
comparing their literature, I had the dealer 
here order a planter of a make he had not 
handled before. I am satisfied that I have 
the best corn planter made for my pur- 
poses. one much superior to the designs 
the dealers had in stock. A corn planter 
is a machine that a farmer cannot afford 
+ ag careless about choosing.—W, M., 
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“Pull-Speed” 
Guaranteed 


You buy a definite quantity of power 
when you buy a Wallis. The famous 
Wallis ‘‘Pull-Speed”’ guarantee in- 
sures that. The Wallis is guaranteed 
to exert a drawbar pull of 2000 
pounds at a speed of 212 miles per 
hour. Even at that, the motor is still 
doing 25% less work than it is capable 
of. The Wallis lives up to and ex- 
ceeds this guarantee, hour after hour, 
day after day, no matter what job it 
is doing. 

Wallis power translates itself into 
more acres per hour—thousands of 
farmers have proved that. It will pay 
you to study the Wallis and its record 
—to see for yourself the mechanical 
excellencies that have made it 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
TRACTOR. 


Write us for information—and visit 
your nearest Wallis dealer. 
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J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 


Dept. A537, Racine, Wisconsin 


LIS 


—more acres per hour 


NOTICE: We want the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 

COMPANY o Racing Wisconsin, and 

NOT the he product of of any other company with 

“J. I. CASE” as part of its corporate name 
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Meet Chas. F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau 


By JOHN ANSON FORD 


forecasting, let the reader remember that eighty-five to 

ninety percent of the day-to-day forecasts of the Weather 
Bureau are accurate and that this remarkable record has been 
possible because of the increasing skill of the forecasters, sup- 
plemented by one of the most extraordinary collections of 
scientific apparatus and instruments to be found anywhere in 
the world. Among the inventors of these meteorological instru- 
mentsChas. Marvin, Weather 
Bureau Chief, stands first. 


| it seems a far cry from mechanical engineering to weather 


weather forecasting can be done without knowledge of changes 
in barometric pressures. 

A study of the clouds, their character and movements, is 
another important phase of the work at the Weather Bureau. 
To carry it on better, Mr. Marvin devised a nephoscope by 
which an observer views clouded conditions of the sky, and by 
means of scales and sighting arrangements, determines the 
motion of clouds and their apparent velocity. Of all the varied 
services under Marvin’s super- 
vision, first in importance is 








Had Mr. Marvin spent his 
life in private employment and 
made as many fundamental 
inventions for some chosen in- 
dustry as he has while in 
government service he would 
have been rewarded many 
times over what Uncle Sam 
has paid him. When he be- 
came Chief of the Weather 
Bureau in 1913, after twenty- 
nine years of service in sub- 
ordinate positions, his salary 
was placed at $5,000. There it 
has remained, regardless of the 
H. C. of L. and his invaluable 
contributions to a government 
service which annually saves 
the farmers, thru its timely 
warnings, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars loss in live- 
stock and crops; a service 
which also acts as the trusted 
lookout for numberless ship- 
pers on land and water, warn- 
ing them of approaching storm, 
cold or heat; a service per- 
forming a score of other im- 
portant tasks touching the 
nation’s daily life. One of the 
most remarkable facts about 
the Weather Bureau is that in 
recent years not a single great 
storm has occurred in this 
country which has not been 
adequately heralded by the 
government’s forecasters. Mr. Marvin’s contributions to his 
chosen science have received gratifying recognition in the 
scientific world. When the office of Chief of the Weather Bureau 
became vacant in 1913, President Wilson asked the National 
Academy of Science to submit a list of men it would recom- 
mend for appointment. Mr. Marvin’s name was one of four 
submitted. His appointment as chief came as a well-merited 
reward. 

Everybody has heard of box kites, but few know that an 
improved type of box kite which will go up a mile or more was 
devised by Marvin and built to carry 
what is called a kite meteorograp 

















CHARLES F. MARVIN 
Chief of Weather Bureau, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


the work of the Forecastin 
Division, which receives an 
charts twice daily telegraphic 
reports of prevailing weather 
conditions, and issues state- 
ments of impending weather 
changes. In the case of severe 
disturbances, warnings are is- 
sued along the lakes and sea 
coasts. The frost and cold 
wave warnings are invaluable 
to many interests, including 
the trucker and fruit grower, 
especially in the spring when 
tender vegetation needs pro- 
tection. 

The aim of the Weather 
Bureau, as guided in its en- 
larging program by Mr. Mar- 
vin, has been to serve wher- 
ever its facilities and a special 
need made service practicable. 
The variety of special uses of 
the storm warnings illustrate 
another phase of the practical 
value of the forecasters’ serv- 
ice. In advance of a pre- 
dicted storm, rice planters 
flood thier crops to prevent 
the straw from being broken 
by the winds. Agents of 
marine insurance companies 
stop insuring cargoes after a 
storm has been predicted. 
Fishermen take steps to pro- 
tect their boats and nets. 
Lumbermen make their standing booms secure and regulate 
their log towing. At lake ports vessels load hurriedly if they 
can get off two to five hours in advance of off-shore winds. If 
snow is expected shippers must start seventeen to eighteen 
hours in advance. 

Not only of the farms and on the water is the service of the 
Weather Bureau invaluable, but cities also are constantly de- 
pendent upon it. With notice of an approaching cold wave 
greenhouses are closed and their boilers fired. Preparations are 
made at once by heating and lighting plants in all cities, whether 

gas, electric, steam or hot water. Fire 
plugs, exposed mains, and general 











which also is a Marvin invention. 
This little instrument weighing about 
one and one-half pounds records the 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
the humidity, and the velocity of the 
wind. Large numbers of these kite 
meteorographs are in use by the 
Weather Bureau. Incidentally, the 
reeling apparatus by which each kite’s 
40,000 or 50,000 feet of steel wire is 
wound up automatically, is also 
Marvin’s invention. 

Ever hear of Marvin’s pyrhelio- 
meter? It’s a mighty important in- 
strument for measuring one of the 
forces fundamental to all life—the 
amount of heat received from the 
sun on which plant and animal 
processes depend. Another of his 
achievements is a particularly efficient 
seismograph which soomae earth- 





Succeessful Farming wants you to 
know of the wonderful service the U.S. 
department of agriculture is render- 
ing to its readers and to become better 
acquainted with the capable men di- 
recting the work. The weather bureau 
is just one of seventeen big bodies of 
experts on agricultural matters and 
Dr. Marvin is but one of many skill- 
ed men working in the organizations. 
These men are your “hired hands;” 
and they want you to use them. 


plumbing are protected. Large 
stockyards drain their machines. 
Gasoline engines aredrained. Work 
in concrete is stopped. Street railway 
companies arrange for more heat in 
their cars. Natural gas companies 
turn a larger amount of gas into their 
lines to provide for increased con- 
sumption. Dredging of sand and 
gravel ceases, and iron ore in piles for 
shipment is placed in the holds of 
vessels to prevent the wet mass from 
freezing. 

The Division of Agricultural Me- 
teorology, another branch of the 
bureau, supervises the work of about 
four hundred special observers main- 
tained in connection with the corn, 
wheat, cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
fruit, and other industries. It has 
charge of the distribution of the 








quake shocks, and is so sensitive that 
it will respond to heavy disturbances 
taking place in any part of the earth. Of prime importance in 
studying soil moisture, etc., is knowledge of the rate at which 
evaporation takes place on the surface of bodies of water. One 
of the instruments used in this work is also the product of his 
brain. Still another Marvin invention is a barograph of ex- 
ceptional precision, which makes a continuous record of at- 
mospheric pressures so that one can tell at a glance how much 
the barometer has risen and fallen during a given period. No 


special warnings issued for the benefit 
of certain crops and publishes data 
showing weather conditions thruout the country and the effect 
of these conditions on certain important crops. 

When a new industry is pro for a certain section of the 
country or the introduction of a plant new to a region is con- 
templated, a history of the climate of that region is most im- 
portant. Information of this character regarding every section 
of the country is compiled by the Climatological Division of the 
bureau. It has supervision of about (Continued on page 76 
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H-ROOFING & RELATED-BUILDING~-PRODUCTS 


HENEVER you have a surface to paint, a 

house to shingle, or a garage to roof, re- 

member the advantages that Certain-teed 
products offer you. 


In paints, varnishes, shingles, roofing and related 
products they offer you the highest quality at a 
moderate price. 


The savings they effect for you are the result of 
superior marketing methods, as well as of superior 
manufacturing. 


An extensive system of Certain-teed warehouses, 
hundreds of Certain-teed distributing centers, and 
thousands of Certain-teed dealers make possible 
unusual savings in getting Certain-teed products 
from the factory to the user. 


This unsurpassed system of distribution is only one 
Certain-teed way of keeping prices down. 


In addition, it is a fixed Certain-teed policy to xe.p 
down the cost of paint and roofing to the cunsumer 
by offering them in free competition through any 
dealer who wants to sell them. 


The results to the purchasers of Certain-teed are 
moderate vrices for decidedly superior products. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint wouis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


bl oe t Products 
“ 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN -TEED 
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“oCormell f\\Voodsk Board? 











TAKES THE PLACE OF LATH AND PLASTER FOR WALLS, CEILINGS AND PARTITIONS 





mor Foe - _— 7 ee * we 


Have Your Lumberman Show You 


This Book of “Cornell Interiors” 
ce "El seethometenres of photo-colored 





views shows the variety and beauty 


2 aa of paneled interiors so easily ob- 
tained in any room by lining it with 


Cornell-Wood-Board instead of Jath and 
plaster. Go see the actual results that 
you can reproduce at a very low cost. 
Cornell excells all other wall boards in 


three Important respects: . 
1. Cornell’s fashionable ‘‘Oat meal 
Finish.” 


2. Cornell’s ‘“Mill-Primed” surface 
that takes perfectly paint without 
the cost and work of a sizing coat. 

3. Cornell’s “Triple Sizing’ Process 


Cornell is quickly applied right to Me that ake es triple protection against Line the Poultry House, Dairy House 
joists and studaing or over damagec , _ ‘ . U- 
plaster by anyone who can drive a nail. moisture, expansion and contrac- A moyen ror nye ge ge 
Makes beautiful interiors in Homes and ti san ary . S: ae aa ot Ry 
Tenant Houses — nell b dvatways keep a jew 
: . . Cornell Board---always keep @ few 
For new construction, remodeling and bundles handy 


repairing, there is nothing handier, 

more sanitary or warmer. 
Mail the coupon for Sample Board showing 
“Oatmeal Finish” and name of local lumber 
yard where you can see our beautiful book of . 
“Interiors.” 

CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. D2. General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


Cornell comes wrapped in dustproof prckages of 10 panels 
each, two width 8, 32 and 48 inches; eight 


len ghee Mon 16 feet 
Lees 


Masha FOR SAMPE 


CORNELL WOQD) PRODUG 
Dept. D2, State-Lake B 


Mail Free Sample ot Od-Board showing ‘‘Oat- 
meal Finish” to the fo address and tell me where I 
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THE COMMUNITY SAFETY VALVE 


How a Community Club Reformed the Roughnecks 


By A MEMBER OF THE GANG 


IM BOOTIE is the father of it. He 
got up in open meeting and 
bragged about it, that’s how I 

know. It seems that Jim was complaining one rainy day, while 
he was loafing around up to old Hank Heapes’, that there were 
no good times in the country any more. Old Hank said, “‘well 
let’s start something.” They talked around about itfor quite 
a spell and then Jim went on home. Without saying any more 
about it, Hank made it up with one of those long winded 
revivalist preachers to open a two weeks’ meeting in the Plum 
Thicket schoolhouse. 

Old Hank is pretty slick and he’s making big money with his 
purebred stock. Our Gang didn’t use to like him very well, 
but he has such a roundabout way of getting what he wants, a 
fellow can’t hardly ever tell whether he’s working for or agin 
one of Hank’s projects. 

Our neck of the woods hadn’t had any real meetinzs since I 
could remember and I was going on seventeen. O% course, us 
kids had been having our gum-suck parties, playing spin-the- 

latter, postoffice, clap-in-and-clap-out and tooling the old 
wot who are agin dancing, with skip-to-my-Lou and miller 
DOY. 

Two or three times old Missus James has tried to start a 
Sunday school, but after she got it started she wanted to be the 
whole works and the gang just went back to Sunday swimming 
and hunting. It didn’t take the girls long to drop out, when us 
fellows didn’t show up. 

Back when my old man was a kid they used to have a literary 
night once a month at the schoolhouse. They had big times 
with their debates, dialogues, recitations and such like. And 
then, Red Shaver’s dad always taught singin’ school every 
winter, before he died. My dad’s always telling about the big 
times they had them days, but him and maw ain’t been going 
anywheres of night since Heck was a 


This is a true story, disguised enough so that 
no one will be offended by personalities.—Editor 


but Hank kept something doing most 
every Saturday night. He got the 
‘ p ; county farm agent to come out one 
night with his magic lantern and he showed us pictures of barns 
and crops and stock all over the county. We liked him pretty 
well. When five of the boys wounded in. France came out and 
told us about their experiences in the fighting, we had a crowded 
house. The old folks came out good, to this meeting, but mostly 
they stayed at home. 

ank got some good speakers to come and talk to us, but 
our gang made so much noise thet he finally gave that up. He 
called us down pretty strong about this and so we went out and 
tore down his sale bills to get even. When his term was up, he 
wouldn’t serve again. We figured he was sore and wouldn’t 
help any more to keep the club going. He surprised us by hop- 
ping in and helping the new officers all he could. 

Our first ice cream supper drew a big crowd and the band 
from Hurrybit came out and whooped things up. A box of 
extra big strawberries was put up as a prize lor the most 
popular young lady. Votes in this contest cost a penny each 
and Sula Camp won it with thirty-six hundred votes. This 
social put some money in the club treasury and the club decided 
to buy a piano. 

There was already a little old organ at the schoolhouse, but 
half the keys stuck when you pressed them down and only one 
pedal would work. The organ belonged to the ladies’ aid 
society, which had busted up in a fuss. They couldn’t agree on 
anyone’s house for it to stay at, so it had been unloaded at the 
schoolhouse. , 

To get more money for the piano fund the club had several 
ice cream socials and pie suppers. Didn’t you ever go to a 
pie supper? It’s a pile of fun. The girls all bring pies. The 
wrap them up in colored paper and ribbons. Of course eac 
girl lets her best fellow know how her 
pie is wrapped. The auctioneer puts up 
the pies for sale at the high bids, with- 





pup. 

When old Hank put in a line call to 
tell about the protracted meetings, it 
didn’t take the news long to spread to 
the folks that ain’t got phones. Our 
Gang made it up to bunch up in the 
back of the house and just see how 
much fun we could have. 

The preacher was one of these 
humble pie fellows, but he talked real 
sensible like and there wasn’t any 
put on about him. Most of us didn’t 
have the heart to spring anything. 
Especially with all the old folks being 
there. Even maw and dad turned out, 
for a wonder. 

Bill Hill’s folks wasn’t there, so he 
got to groaning while the preacher was 

raying and we all laughed out loud. 


beings. 


girl.” 


“I’ve most always found that when 
my meetings are disturbed by cut- 
ups and roughnecks, the trouble 
started in their homes. 
parents are to blame for not teach- 
ing them how to act like human 
Thank God for puttinga 
place to spank on every boy and 


out telling who brought them. The 
fellow that bids in a pie gets to eat it 
with the girl that baked it. Some fun! 
The Gang watches to see who starts 
the bidding and if its some fellow who's 
sweet on a girl they bid agin him and 
run up the price. Many’s the pie that 
cost a fellow six dollars. But money’s 
no object when you want to save your 
time with your girl. We like ice cream 
socials and pie suppers out our way. 

The most popular girl and ugliest 
man contests always net the club thirty 
or forty dollars. Sometimes the Blue 
Hill boys or the bunch from East 
Hollow buck the Plum Thicket Gang 
and neither side will give up until their 
money runs out. 


Their 





The preacher didn’t ay any attention 
right then, but after fre d said “amen,” 
he went on and told his experiences in 
holding meetings. Amongst other things he said, “I’ve most 
always found that when my meetings are disturbed by cut-ups 
and roughnecks, the trouble started in their homes.” “Their 
moe are to blame for not teaching them how to act like 

uman beings. Thank God for putting a place to spank on 
every boy and girl.” 

When we got home the old man read the riot act to me about 
disturbing the services and disgracing him and maw. I guess 
the other fellows heard some of the same when they got home 
for they sung mighty low from that on. Of course, some of 
them that thot they could do it without their folks getting next, 
would drag sticks down the window gratings and yell up the 
furnace ventilator or run their cars around the yard with the 
cutouts open. 

During the whole two weeks there wasn’t but one fight. That 
all came about over Limpy Hill carrying tales to the Cafferty 
boys the night someone cut up their harness. We all knew 
Jimmy Henny didn’t do it, but Limpy told he did, so the 
Caffertys jumped Jimmy and his brother Curve and got cleaned 
up. Then Jimmy knocked the stuffin’ out of Limpy. It was 
some of the boys from Ally done it. 

Well, I started out to tell you about the community club and 
here I am away off talking about fights. The preacher worked 
up quite a lot of interest and made folks like him before he got 
thru. He told us about how some country neighborhoods, no 
richer or better than ours, had a community club with a club- 
house and everything. Then he proposed that we organize a 
club and a Sunday school. Old Hank made the motion and 
Jim Bootie seconded it. The preacher asked them that was for 
it to hold up their hands. He didn’t ask for the opposin’ vote, 
but just’ went ahead and appointed Hank as president of the 
club and Missus James, superintendent of the Sunday school 
for three months. The duntey school petered out after a while 


Last fall the club pulled off a great 
stunt—a carnival night. They hired 
a nigger band, had an old fiddlers’ contest, gave a prize for the 
most comical costume and sold paper hats, horns, confetti, hot 
dogs, cones, pop and such truck. Cars come from all over and 
the club cleared enough to finish paying for the piano. : 

Along in the winter our Gang got so loud and raw at a pie 
supper the auctioneer got sore and wanted to fight. He got his 
dad and one or two other men to go around over the district 
and call a law and order meeting. All the men and boys turned 
out and we had a hot time. After everybody had said his say 
and the talk cooled off, we all pledge 
club president to keep order. We was on to those fellows, they 
wanted to break up the club, that’s what they wanted to do, but 
we didn’t let them do it. ‘ 

Then they said the club had ought to have a constitution 
and by-laws. Up to now it had been running along without any 
red tape at all. The constitution was fixed up and voted in 
without but two families getting mad and going home before 
joining the club. Thirty-three joined and paid up. After this 
things run along pretty calm and serene. 

We revived the old time literary as a monthly event. The 
Gang sure does like dialogues, especially when there’s plenty of 
laughs and slap stick work. We spend two or three nights a 
week practicing and our last show was so good we’re going 
to put it on at Ally and Hurrybit. 

At the last election the Gang played a little politics and 
grabbed off most all of the offices. Just let that bunch of 
rowdies from Blue Hill or East Hollow start something and 
we'll show ’em the way back home quicker’n they come. This 
club of ours is going to be run right. ) 

Jim Bootie has been hollering for a free supper, almost ever 
since the club started. We couldn’t figure out how to give a 
real free for all supper, but could make it an ice cream supper 
for members only. Al Bolster sug- (Continued on page 69 


ourselves to help the - 
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GANG PLOW INCREASES LABOR 
EFFICIENCY 

Warren Beaver is a Pulaski county boy, 
and he has an older brother, Russel. Last 
fall they were plowing, each in an adjoin- 
ing ten-acre field. Warren used a gang- 
plow, consisting of two fourteen-inch 
slows, this outfit being drawn by four 
Soamet. With it Warren plowed an acre 
of ground in two and a half hours. 

Russel used three horses on a sixteen- 
inch sulky and with his rig in four hours 
plowed an acre. 

In these two illustrations, where ac- 
curate time was kept, a measure of labor 
efficiency is seen. In the case of Warren 
the plowing of one acre of land required 
four horses working two and a half hours 
or ten horse-hours and two and a half 
man-hours. Charging fifteen cents an 
hour for horse labor and twenty cents an 
hour for man labor, the-cost of labor in 
plowing an acre with the first outfit was 
two dollars. 

With the second outfit, to plow one 
acre required twelve-horse hours and 
four-man hours, and charging the same 
rate per horse and per man hour it cost 
two dollars and sixty cents for the labor 
to plow an acre, making a difference of 
sixty cents an acre in increased labor 
efficiency for the gang. 

It is true that the gang plow will cost 
a little more than the sulky, and it is 
quite true that the extra horse must be 
kept busy, else his labor efficiency is nil, 
but on the average sized farm, with say 
eighty acres under cultivation, the extra 
efficiency in a single year for the gang 
would be forty-eight dollars, or about 
enough more than a sulky to buy a gang. 
On account of four horses making two 
teams, it is my experience and observa- 
tion that four horses are more likely to be 
kept busy a maximum number of hours 
than are three; the idle odd horse fre- 
quently lessens the efficiency of all the 
horses kept on the place—I. J. M. 


WHERE ECONOMY IS WASTE 

The reduced purchasing power of the 
dollar is causing colleges and universities 
a great deal of distress and the activities 
of many of them have been badly crippled. 
The agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, with larger demands being made 
upon them, are in worse condition to meet 
them than ever before. 

In some of the institutions in the 
Middle West retrenchment has been 
carried so far that a great deal of im- 
portant experimental work has been dis- 
continued. In some cases what was in- 
tended as an economy has turned out to 
be a waste. What has happened to the 
cattle department of one big institution 
probably is typical of what is occurring 
elsewhere. In the last year the cattle 
used for experimental purposes were cut 
down to thirteen percent of the normal 
number kept. he total number of 
cattle kept on the farm was cut down 
more than half. Only fifty-three percent 
as much labor is now employed as in the 
mig year. Last year on the larger 

asis of operation the deficit in the cattle 
department was $2,117. This year on 
the smaller and supposedly more economi- 
cal basis the deficit was $7,131. 

This experience seems to indicate that 
it pays to keep these expensive state- 
owned plants working, even tho it does 
take more capital to carry on operations. 
It is another case of saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bunghole.—C. G, 


BELTING UP THE TRACTOR 
Continued from page 13. 

on with pie ye reference to the glued 

splices. The belt should be so run and the 

glued splices so made that the feather edge 

of the splice will run off the pulley rather 

than with the edge first. This prevents 

















































‘The cost 
is small 
‘The benefit 
is great 


"Those who feel 
ill results from tea or 
coffee drinking soon 
profit by a change to 


NSTANT PosTUM 


Its pleasing flavor, ease of 
preparation, healthfulness 
and practical economy com- 
mend this table beverage. 


Sold in 50 and 100 cup tins. 
A purchase from your grocer 
soon proves 


“There's a Reason" 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 





mace of different parts of Wheat 
8nd @ smal! portion of Molasses 







om . » 
Postum Cereal Company, 
rue Cacex, Mice, USA, e 
_=="_ NET weionT ciGHT OUNCES. 





























































































































This a Gace the 
tandard of sta- 
bility in shoes. 




























The Walks of Life Are the Test of Shoes 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better”, 


KOBERTS.JOHNSONS AND 


meemcrveens Sresct of smterseuene Sree wee 


















































FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 





the splice from opening up and a conse- 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street. Quincy, & 























uent weakening of the joint. In the 
Tuble or triple ply belt the glued splice 
should be so made that one end of the 
: lice enters between the two sections of 

e other. This will enable the belt to be 
a with either feather edge of the splice 
to fly from the wind. 

Excessive belt slippage is an aggrava- 
tion and is often overcome by means 
detrimental to the life of the belt such as 
throwing sand on the belt, or using rosin. 
Some use machine oil for this purpose. 
These are effective methods but destroy 
the life of the belt. The excessive use of 
prepared belt dressings are also to be 
discouraged. There are many very good 
dressings on the market all of which 
are intended to be used with common 
judgment. A small amount applied at a 
time is effective but when the surface of 
the belt becomes gummed up, the best 
thing to do is to clean the belt. The dress- 
ing gathers in lumps on the pulley face 
and in spots on the belt which be screase the 











pulley contact and cause slippage. 

After cleaning the belt a little ‘neat’s | 
foot oil should be applied for softening it. 
This is done to give the belt the neces-, 
sary grease for preventing deterioration of | 
the leather texture. A very serviceable 
belt grease can be made up of two pounds | 
of pure beef tallow to one pound of cod- 
liver oil. The tallow should be melted and 
allowed to cool to the touch when the 
codliver oil is put in and the mixture well | 
stirred. This grease should be applied 
to the belt about every six months. This 
makes the leather pliable and gives it a 
good, clean pulling surface. After a belt 
becomes oil soaked nothing under the sun 
will prevent it from slipping unless it is 
more fresh oil. The only effective thing to 
do is to clean it. The oil may be removed 
by running the belt under pressure of 
rolls thus squeezing the oil out or if no 
rolls are to be had the belt may be packed 
in sawdust for from two to seven days. 
The sawdust will Px a great extent re- 
move the oil.—C. C. H. 


PROTECT THE BATTERIES 

Where electric lights have been put 
into the farm home it is seldom that the 
batteries are protected from dust and 
dirt. Moreover, such protection often 
keeps things th: at might be thrown about 
in the room from injuring the glass jars 
which contain the liquid for the batteries. 

John Dinse, an Indiana farmer, made a 
frame just the right size to fit over the 
batteries, and this frame extends from the 
shelf on which the batteries are placed to 
the ceiling. This wooden frame was then 
covered with beaver board, and he de- 
clares that it has been worth much more | 
than the cost, which was not very much. | 

“It keeps the dust and dirt out, makes 
the wall look neater and removes the 
liability of injuring the jars thru things 
being thrown about in the room. Of 
course, it isn’t likely that much would be 
thrown in the room where the battery 
jars are, but, with children around, you 
hever can tell when they are going to 
engage in some such pastime.” —I.J.M. 


TALKATIVE AMERICANS 

The latest official statistics are for the 
year 1917. This is approximately cor- 
rect for now, except that more 0 more | 
are in use at present; but likely no more 
"phone calls or telegraph messages are 
being sent than during the war. The 
1917 figures show 11,716,520 telephones 
in use at the close of that year. This is 
one to every two families. There were 
53,089 independent systems operating 
4,389,662 ‘phones. The Bell system 
operated 7,326,856 hones over 145 
lines. It is satiated that there were 
21,846,000,000 calls made during the 
sear, over all lines. 
. +here were twenty-one land telegraph 
lines that carried 151,725,228 messages | f 
and six ocean cable lines that conveyed | 3 
2,913,250 messages, 
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BATTERI ES 





10€ 


Please realize that, no matter what make 
of battery you have, it will be given expert 
attention at any Exide Service Station and 
made to last as long as possible. 


When your battery is truly worn out, and 
not before then, our service station will be 
glad to sell you an Exide, the long-life battery. 


Whatever kind of battery is in your car, 
you will find it very much worth 
your while to get acquainted with 
the Exide Station nearest you. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Special Canadian Representatives: 
Engineering Co., Limited, Toronto and Montreal 





Service Stations 
Everywhere 






An Invitation 


When your battery needs attention, 
what kind of Service Station do you go? Do 
you get unprejudiced advice and skilful work? 
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Branches in 
17 Cities 


Chas. E. Goad 
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of storage hatteries 
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BULL DOG 
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A PLANS OF PAYMENT 


mo MOHR STEEL . 


every purpose 





2813 26th Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





BULL DOG pulls largest, J 
smallest, low cut, green, FOCteN, 7 ,j 
tap-rooted stumps or trees, 

in swamp or on hillsides in min- J 
utes. Other methods take hours. 
Made of tough steel. Weighs less. J 
Will last a life time. You alone J 
can yank out biggest stumps { 
quickly and cheaply. Plenty of g 
the strongest cable, blocks, hooks J 
and guaranteed “Takeup.” Root 
Hook FREE with every y oudeg , 
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PLOWING LAND TOO WET 

Having worked both sandy land and 
clay soils I have found that one may work 
the former in any stage of wetness without 
great harm, but clay must be handled with 
care and not worked when very wet, if 
packing and baking are to be avoided. 

Our first farm was quite sandy and we 
got the habit of plowing whenever we 
pleased and many times even hopped out 
of the furrow to escape wet feet. 
changing locations and getting a clay farm 
we learned to use more judgment in the 
matter, but we learned it by experience, 
that dearest of teachers. 

It was our habit to turn the land too 
soon after a rain and generally as soon as 
teams could walk in the field without sink- 
ing in. This practice led us into having 
cloddy land, because rain did not follow 
to mellow the clods that formed when the 
land turned over “‘slick”’ as the expression 

oes. 

We had these clods in corn land once or 
twice all the season, as they became like 
rocks under the influence of a warm sun 
and wind. We found that clods, once 
formed, did not disintegrate of them- 
selves, and also that no amount of work 
would break them up. The cure has been 
complete at last and now we wait the time 
when our land will mellow as the plow 
lays it over. Taking a chance on the 
coming of rain after plowing too wet is 
useless and generally a losing proposition. 
The harm from land plowed too wet lasts 
over the following winter and often longer. 
—D. M. H., Kan. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 6 

The people in Egyptian cities do not 
eat their evening meal until from eight 
to ten at night. ‘The restaurants have their 
tables in the streets and the people eat 
and shop at the same time. Venders bring 
their wares and bargain with them while 
they eat. Watching the people at a 
large restaurant in Cairo one evening I 
wrote down the articles that were offered 
for sale that evening. Here is the list. 
Alarm clocks, nuts, bread, leadpencils, 
fish, knives, cards, live chickens, cigars, 
vigarettes, cakes, eggs, mutton, matches, 
watches, melons, flowers, rugs, fancy 
boxes, stands, socks, perfumes, balloons 
fruits, slippers, canes, neckties, whips and 
guns. 

In addition to these venders, blind 
beggars and cripples, traveling musicians, 
gamblers with all kinds of devices, fortune 
tellers with wheels of fortune were among 
the people all the time. After eating many 
of the people would drink wine and play 
cards. All this time nearly everybody was 
talking at once and it was a regular circus 
to watch them. Several times hot words 
were passed but as a rule the people were 
in good humor and seemed to be having a 
great time. 

One of the much used and often abused 
beasts in Egypt is the camel. Riding a 
camel for the first time is quite an ex- 
perience. The beast will lie down but it is 
continually snarling and when it gets u 
you go thru all kinds of motions. As 
rode around the great pyramid and sphinx 
on one of these beasts the swing was not 
unlike a rocking chair and while this ship 
of the desert did not seem to be going fast 
I noticed that the driver was running and 
the donkey alongside was on the gallop 
most of the time. 

At the time I was in Egypt one could 
ae a fairly good tamel for a little 
ess than a hundreddollars. These beasts 
can live on next to nothing. They will 
strip a shrub of leaves and stems. A 
camel can eat and drink enough at one 
time to last it a week or ten days. The 
natives say that it lives on the fat of its 
hump. When a camel is weary from a long 
march across the desert the hump almost 
disappears and then as it eats the hump 
becomes strong and hard. It will carry a 
burden of from five to six hundred pounds. 
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Ride in Real Cuusbert 


Rough roads are smooth going when 
pews Ford is equipped with Float a Ford 
Shock Absorbers. You'll experience a 
new degree of comfort in riding and ease 
jn steering. 

No need to brace yourself for the 
bumps—Float a Fords smooth them out 
—literally make your Ford float. They 
also eliminate side-sway and body-boun- 
cing—reduce wear and tear on engine and 
tires, get you more mileage from gasoline, 
cut down repair bills, stops many squ 
and rattles, and prolong the car’s life. 

Thousands of Ford owners are enthu- 
siat:c users. Every owner of a Ford car 
or truck will find a set of Float a Fords 
a most profitable investment. 

Get your dealer to put on a set today. 
Quickly and easily installed. Made for 
every style of Ford. Practical design and 
high grade construction make them fully 
dependable. Write for our interesting 
booklet—it’s free. 


A few good sales districts are avail- 
Dealers * able. Float a Fords are easy to sell 
and give splendid service. Write for particulars. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfgrs. 
1900 Singleton Sts., Indianapolis,U.S.A. 


Make a Ford Ride Smooth and Steer Easy 
— Ma 


The large twin springs absorb 


the main shock, the “third 
Spring’’ checks the rebound 
stops side sway. 














Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 
Miami Valley. 

Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 

It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 
and highway. 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address “‘Farm Division" 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 














Missouri and Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS S0cc.ccfa! students everywhere 


AR § THAT Grain and Stock Farms 

Fl M rice from PA $150. WRITE FOR LIST. Cou loma 00, 
MANSFIELD LAND AND LOAN COMPANY, | se ete eo tey caso toden. - berslog Free 
BONFILS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI AUCTIONEERS scwoot OF EXPERIENCE, 2112 Farnam, Davenport, lows 
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The city of Cairo is full of interestin 7 7 ; 

. 2 f] 
sights. The streets of the better portion o Vj, jj t 
the city are well paved and the buildings / / 
substantial and several stories high. The 
streets are sprinkled by hand. These men 
carry a skin of water—often half a barrel 
—and by means of a nozzle they throw the 
water everywhere. There are many 
beautiful parks and drives. The wonder- 
ful palms and other trees furnish shade 
and altho the sun shines very hot it is 
quite cool under these trees. 

Runners go ahead of carriages con- 
taining prominent persons saying “Make 
way for so and so.” Many people stop 
and look as they go by. An interesting 
sight was a wedding procession. It was || 
headed by a band and an inclosed carriage 
with a black cloth over it contained the He 


tha b er it contain turned his open car into a. 
bride while the groom walked alongside the 2 
carriage. Following behind on foot were beautiful sedan 


the relatives and rabble of the streets. My 


ih 





Ny > My 

















guide explained that when a wedding takes ° ° 
Siece & cloth io hung from the window Now he hastwo carsinone. A good looking closed 
and kept there for three days s0 one model for Winter and an open car for Summer 


ean go thru the city and pick out homes 
where they have had a wedding within HOUSANDS of farmers are get- and you'll be free from the nuisance 
that time. sk Anchor Tops for their open _ of unsightly side curtains. 

One of the lost arts is the Egyptian cars for bad weather driving. An 





method of embalming the bodies of the Anchor Top converts your open car in- Makes a real closed car 
dead. It seems that they believed that to a real glass enclosed car of true 

the spirit would return to the body in comfort and elegance. It gives you a An Anchor Top on your car has all 
the course of time and they undertook to real custom-like closed the elegance of a fine, 
preserve the body as nearly perfect as model for the bad Sedan custom-made closed 
possible until that time arrived. There weather. And for Sum- or OD car. Each Anchor Top 
are multiplied thousands of these mum- mer your Anchor Top ce is designed for a spe- 
mies in Egypt. In the great museum in can be easily lifted off to Glass-Enclosed cific car and harmon- 
Cairo the mummy of the very Pharoah give you a light and izes socompletely with 
that made the burdens of the enslaved airy touring car. Thus, you the lines of the body that it 
Hebrews heavier can be seen today. Little really have two cars in one. | 20 Models | seems actually built into the 
did he think that in thousands of years the : for body. 

descendants of these people would spit Bad weather is when a Reo P 

in the face of his mummy but they often farmer needs his car the most. | p. sok Essex Anchor Tops fasten right 


do that very thing. Get an Anchor Top for your onto the body irons and won't 
In the old days . is said that they used car and let the weather be ——e rattle or squeak Each top has 
to license robbery and govern it by law. what it may—you'll have Ovestend a dome light and all are up- 


The spoil was taken to the. robber chief your warm, comfortable, Chevrolet holstered in a rich whipcord. 


and the victim could go and claim his good looking car to step into. ' 
: You'll have luxury dr Willys-Knight 


The doors and windows fit 
snugly and won't sag. 








iving 





property and by paying a certain percent 
of its value recover the property, after 
which the man who did the stealing could 
secure from the chief his portion of the 
proceeds. We laugh at this but how much 
worse is it than some of the things we 
license today? 

I had a most pleasant visit in the home 








Write for free book ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 


Let ussend youourfree | 358 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
scribing Anchor Tops in Without incurring obligation I 
all styles and models. would like to see illustrated booklet 
With it we will send and price of Anchor Top for 
you prices and name of 

nchor Top dealer 


of Dr. Ewing, a United Presbyterian mis- nearest you. Write for | Make of Car.................05 
sionary. The United Presbyterian people Mail the coupon mow 
Mail the coupon now. Model 


have done and are doing a most remark- 
able work in Egypt. A visit to their mis- 
sion in Cairo was wonderfully interesting. 
I was presented with some coins there, the 
smallest of which is worth one-sixteenth 
of a penny but the missionaries assured 
me that these coins are seldom used ex- 
cept in church collections. 


MEASURING HAY IN THE STACK 

It is often of value in buying or selling 
hay to know how to estimate the amount 
in a stack. With any rule, it must be re- 
membered that hay shrinks and the num- 
ber of cubic feet per ton is much less after 
the hay has been in the stack for several 
months than when the hay was first cut. 

From a report of the Colorado experi- 
ment station we find that a ton of alfalfa 
shrinks about twenty-five cubic feet per 
ton for each month for the first four or 
five months in the stack. Alfalfa in the 
stack for thirty days took 560 cubic feet 
per ton; three months later it required 
485 cubic feet per ton. Under average 
conditions about 512 cubic feet per ton 
can be assumed for most classes of hay in 
making calculations. 

A simple rule to determine the number 
of cubic feet in a stack is, “add the dis- 
tance over the stack to the width, divide 
the sum by four, square the quotient and 
multiply by the length of the stack. The 
result is the number of cubic feet in the 
stack. After the number of cubic feet 
have been obtained, divide by 512 to de- 
termine the number of tons.” 

It is not advisable to rely on a rule un- 
less it is impossible to weigh the hay. 


No obligation. 
ANCHOR TOP & 
BODY Co. Name. . 
358 South Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fine Coach Butlders for Address 
80 Years 
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Comes already sweetene 


Its own sugar is developed in the 
baking. It solves your sugar prob- 
lem among ready-to-eat cereals. 
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Order a package from 


the grocer. 
Its flavor appeals and 
there is no waste. 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co.Inc.Battle Creek.Mich. 
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EXCESSIVE COMMISSIONS FOR- 


BIDDEN 


Just why commission men should charge 


more than enough extra to pay for ad- 
ditional weighing and accounting when 
more than one owner shipped livestock 
in a car, and why the rate should be based 
upon the number of livestock in a car 
instead of the number of owners, were 
questions which the commission men 
could not answer to the satisfaction of 
the secretary of agriculture. 

Following a complaint filed by the 
American Society of Equity, a hearing 
was held at which it was shown that com- 
mission men were exacting a minimum 
charge of $7 in the case of cattle and 
calves; $5 in the case of hogs, and $6 in 
the case of sheep and goats—more for a 
car lot of livestock having more than one 
owner than for a like car lot of livestock 
having a single owner. It was also shown 
that the amount of charge was determined 
by the number of livestock in the car 
rather than by the number of owners, 
Secretary Meredith ruled “that both 
these charges and the method of deter- 
mining the amount of the same are un- 
just, unreasonable, discriminatory and 
unfair.” He issued an order fixing a new 
schedule of rates which became efiective 
August 16th. Under this schedule the 
following additional rates are allowed 
for car lots having more than one owner 
in addition to the rate for a car lot having 
a single owner: 

“For more than one and not more than 
ten owners, $2; for more than ten, but 
not more than twenty owners, $3; for 
more than twenty owners, $3.50; pro- 
vided that in no case shall any one owner 
of such car lot pay a higher rate than 
the maximum charge for a car having a 
single owner.” 

Whether or not the excessive charges 
by commission men for handling car lots 
of stock from a number of owners were 
intentionally aimed at cooperative ship- 
pers of livestock is a matter concerning 
which any one can form his own conclu- 
sions. It is certain, at least, that it dis- 
criminated against such shippers by 
placing upon them an extra and un- 
warranted charge, whether it was intended 
expressly to discourage them or not. 

The power under which the secretary 
of agriculture was able to correct this 
abuse was given him under the Food 
Control act, which is still in force, and 
which required commission men to take 
out federal licenses and later prescribed 
regulations for conducting their business. 
That there is need for such federal regu- 
lation and control is apparent from the 
incident referred to. I farther evidence 
of the need for regulation and control of 
livestock commission men were necessary, 
it could be found in the fact that Secre- 
tary Meredith found it necessary again 
to invoke the power of the Food Control 
act to prevent the charging of unjust 
rates for handling livestock, and to 
order that rates shall not be charged in 
excess of those in effect July 1, 1920. 

On June 18, 1918, the president issued 
a proclamation under authority of the 
Food Control act, which provided for 
the licensing of all persons operating 
stocicyards or handling or dealing in live- 
stock, in or in connection with stock- 
— This proclamation was amended 
September 6, 1918, to include the live- 
stock buying operations of packers at 









the stockyards. 

About this time general increases in 
commission rates were being made ef-| 
fective at some markets, and proposed | 
increases were under consideration at | 
others. Investigation by the bureau of 
markets showed that the income of com- 
mission men generally had greatly in- 
creased during the war period compared 


with the pre-war period. This, of course, 
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Keep Your Truck Going 
USE Champion Spark Plugs to cut truck 
costs, 

Champion No. 3450 Insulator effectively 
withstands extreme conditions to which truck 
motors are subjected. 

Champion dependability accounts for 
Champion Spark Plugs being adopted as 
standard equipment by more automobile, 
truck, tractor and engine manufacturers than 
any other make of spark plug. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor car, truck, motor- 
cycle and stationary en- 
gine. Order a set from your 
dealer today. 










Be sure the name Champion 
ison the Insulator and the 
World Trade Mark on the 
Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 


DEPENDABLE 
SPARK PLUGS 








Drag Saws‘ 


I Will Sell You a Better 


Engine, Drag Saw or Power Saw, 
at a lower price than quoted on high- 


prade, high tension ignition outfit, High Tension 2 
3 the kind of ignition used on autos and trac- Direct 
jtors—the kind that is best—the kind you 



















w about, 


KEROSENE ENGINES 


are fuel saving—easy to, 
operate and long-lived. Bigh\ ¥ 


oe power. Burnscheap ff 
°— . — 
coa i “4 Z You deal 






oil, kerosene, distil 
lates, gasoline or gas. @—% 






Lifetime Guarantee, 
Write today—tell me what 
want it to do 3 willeeek ac to a 
. an you fu ormation 
with new reduced prices by return mail. 
Ea rim If you do not wish to take ad- 
Iam wv A / Ter you S van saga = Y> co 
you. First write for the WITTE hook Get t be J A, 
before you decide on any engine or saw outfit. It tells you 


how to judge engines and makes it easy for you to decide, 
Big ing if you buy now. Write today. Ed.H. Witte,Pres. 


s)WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Dose Nas } 1612 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ot 1612 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


a" ‘ ‘en = 
BOYS AND GIRLS Soiree 20 
borrow money to buy a calf, pig, 
sheep or poultry. Write for our boys’ and girls’ club work plan and get started at once. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, - - - : - Des Moines, lowa, 







My Drag Saw cuts faster 
—it has Friction Clutch 
Lever Control—Starta 































was principally due to the increase in 
volume of business. However, because 
of the uncertainties resulting from war 
conditions at that time, the department 
took no action to prohibit the collection 
of the increased rates. 

Since the general increase in 1918 
there have been two increases at Chicago, 
and one general increase at other prin- 
cipal markets. The three increases at 
Chicago since August, 1918, amount, 
approximately, to fifty percent for cattle, 
and the increases on other animals and at 
other markets are in similar proportions. 

Economic conditions have changed 
somewhat since 1918, and perhaps the 
expense of conducting business has in- 
creased to some extent. However, the 
changed economic conditions have oper- 
ated to the disadvantage of the livestock 
producer in far greater aw than 
to the commission man. ne example 
of this is the recent increase in trans- 
portation rates, which seriously affects 
the producer and shipper of livestock, 
but has little effect, if any, on the busi- 
ness of commission men. Livestock 
prices have suffered considerable decline, 
while the cost of production has increased 
to the point where many livestock pro- 
ducers are doing business at a loss. 

All of this is tending to discourage 
production of livestock, and Secretary 
Meredith believes that it is an inoppor- 
tune time for the middleman, without 
clear justification, to add to the burden 
of the producer. 

Commission men are attempting by 
injunction to prevent the secretary from 
enforcing his orders. The case will come 
up on September 18th. 


THE COMMUNITY SAFETY VALVE 
(Continued from page 53) 

gested that we choose up sides to carry on 
a contest for new members for three 
weeks. A week after the contest closes, 
we'll have the free ice cream. My side’s 
going to win and the others will have to 
wait on us and eat at the last table. 

Before long we’ll have to start building 
a clubhouse for we’ve got about two hun- 
dred members now and the schoolhouse 
won’t hold us all. Dad and maw hardly 
ever miss a meeting and all the other old 
folks are coming out regular. 

See that button up here on my coat? 
It’s a plum with the letters P. T. C. C. 
on it. That’s the club’s service button. 
The only way a fellow can get one of them 
is to do something special for the good of 
the club. I wouldn’t take a pretty penny 
for that button. 

And say, Hank Heapes is a regular fel- 
low. He’s been helping to make the club 
a go, just like the rest of us. He don’t 
try to wear the brass collar at all. Next 
literary night the president’s going to call 
him up front and put a Plum on him. 

T’other dayI hear him tell Jim Bootie 
that since the older folks hereabouts had 
begun to give as much attention to their 
young ’uns doings as they did to bull 
calves, shotes and fertilizers the land here 
was worth ten dollars an acre more than it 
was before. Wonder how he makes that 
out? Well, so long. 


TURNING ROCK TO MONEY 
Some industrious man in an early day 


on a nearby farm quarried rock and made 
cattle and hog yards and subdivided them 
with cross walls. It was done when labor 


was cheap and wire costly. In later 
years the unsightly walls, which were 
continually falling down, were an eyesore 
to the owner. He considered laying them 
up in cement, but finally sold the walls 
outright to the township to be crushed 
and used in concrete making. 

When the job was finished the owner 
found himself richer by $500 for the rock 
and the labor he put in on the job. After 
replacing the walls with fences he had 
quite a sum of money and a much neater 

king farm ore. 
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There’s no such word in 
the Sta-so Dictionary ! 


‘SUPPOSE a dictionary of words describing Sta-so laminated 
slate roof surface, had been compiled by the 350,000 
enthusiastic owners of homes protected by Sta-so’d roofing. 
You would find in it such words as ““beauty’’ and “‘charm,”’ 
aescriptive of Sta-so’s appearance. 


LN 


—Such words as ‘distinctive?’ to describe Sta-so’s unique 
granular texture. “‘Green—a restful, sage green,’’ and “‘red— 
a deep Indian red,’’ to describe Sta-so’s rich colors. “‘Fire- 
resisting,’’ “* weather-resisting’’ and ‘‘ economical?’ to describe 
three other important Sta-so qualities. 


“a But nowhere in the Sta-so dictionary would you find the word 
Jade.’’ For Sta-so’s colors cannot fade ; they are indelible ; they 
defy even the penetrating rays of the sun. Therefore Sta-so’s 
colors are permanent; they last as long as the roofing itself. 
The Sta-so label on slate-surfaced roofing is your protection against 
slates that fade or imitation slates that trade on the reputation of gen- 
uine fade-proof Sta-so laminated slate. That’s why you should insist on 
finding the label on the rolls or on the bundles of shingles, when you 
purchase the slate-surfaced roofing of the manufacturers listed below: 


SSCSCSSSTSSSSSSTSS LESTE RESTARSA DIES SERS Sea TESTA Ree EE: DU iy : 


Dili iiit 


New Orleans, La. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 


Barber Asphalt Paving Co. . 
Barrett Co. . . . New 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. 

Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


A. H. White Rfg.Co., 


‘a. Wilberite Rfg. Co. 





Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. 4 . 
Philip Carey Mfg. Go. Cincinnati, Ohio \ CE 
Flintkote Co. > ° Boston, Mass. + 
Ford Rfg. Products Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Heppes Rfg. Division i 

The Richardson Co. > Chicago, Ill. 

Keystone Roofing Mfg. oh. York, Pa. 

Millhouse Mfg.Co., South Bend, Ind. 

fg.Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
‘onawanda, N. Y. 


comers 


. STA-SO | 





National A tos M 
National Rfg. Co. ° J : 
B. F. N: ison Mf Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
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e 
Pioneer PaperCo. . . Los Angeles, Cal. ROOF SURFACE 
Reynolds Shingle Co, . Grand Rapids, Mich. ear Fone % 
RichardsonCo. . . Cincinnati, Ohio Oy Ms pRrt 
Safepack Mills . oston, » ‘ Phy 

SiFo Products Co. . . _ St. Paul, Minn. 

Standard Paint Co. . . New York,N. Y. 

Usona Mfg.Co. . ° Aurora, Ill. 

H. F. Watson Co, Erie, Pa. 
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tographic 


reproduction, Sta-so Surfaced 
. Sta-so’s ular texture lends it- 
self to every style of architectural treatment. 
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This Smile Says 
“| Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have 
embarrassing moments—so do your 
friends. Is it not worth while to seeif 

this embarrassment can be avoided? 

400,000 deaf my are now hearing 
clearly by_aid of the Acousticon. : 

A New York physician says: “It is of 
great value to me. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medi- 
cine long agoif I had not obtained this 


™ best of all devices for the aid of hearing.” 
We offer you the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


_ Just write, saying, ‘I am hard of hears 
ing and will try the Acousticon.” Give it 

a fair trial amid familiar surroundings— 
thus you can best tell what it will do for 
you. Remember, however, that the 
Acousticon has patented features which 
cannot be duplicated. So no matter what § 
your past ve has been send for 
your free trial to-day. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1358 Candler Building, New York 









































CUP ELEVATOR 


Bave lame backs and blistered han Save time 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
vator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made, 
No short turns to cause friction, 
Main driving shaft runs in bab. 
bit metal Ly M-— iv, 
ounds carrying capacity. 
Pays oer itself_with. 


















6O BU. IN 
3 MINUTES, 








INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 
OLD OR NEW 
BLUE PRINTS 








Elevator made 
in 8 different 















Sold on Strong- 
est Guarantee 


Father's Little Helper 


at House or Barn 


4 Just stepon foot pede tostartit. Costs 
less t 3c an hour to run. 
Weighs only 62 Ibs, 


8 adjusted to suit job 
wiHile running. Ball bear- 
ng. Impossible to over- 
heat. All moving 
safely enclosed. Guar- 
anteed to please. Write 
or the circular TO- 
AY and receive it by 
return mail, 
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WHY STUDY INSECTS? 

The study of insect life as it applies to 
our crops is interesting. But this is not 
the main reason why we should take it up. 
If we want to be most effective in protect- 


ing those crops, we have to understand 
the nature and life history of the insects. 
It is not possible for us to get anything 
like a true knowledge of these by our own 
observation, for the various stages of in- 
sect growth are hard to follow, and even 
scientists have found the task difficult 
in many cases. Still enough is known 
of the most prevalent insects to help us 
very much, if we will make use of all the 
information athand. Every farm ney 
should have in it at least one good wor 
on insect pests and this shou'd be read 
with that particular farm in mind. 

Some will not see any advantage in 
studying all the details of insect life, 
contenting themselves with following 
directions for ey the various pests 
as they appear. This is not good logic. 
The old saying that “In knowledge is 
power,” applies here. All of our insect 
pests have times when they are more at 
our mercy than at others. [t behooves 
us to take advantage of these sessions of 
weakness. Destroying potential insects 
by — the parents will save much 
hard work and loss of crops later. It 
will pay to study up on the life history of 
any insect that is likely to trouble you, 
and find when it is most easily attacked 
and then wage your war ap ery ok 
You might spread tar and make dust fur- 
rows around your cornfields in chinchbu 
time and do a little good; but if you had 
taken a shot at those adult bugs winter- 
ing over in grass plots, or in old stalks and 
tufts of grass in the cornfield, you might 
have saved yourself much of this. Those 
bugs had to have a snug, warm hibernat- 
ing place, or die. A little effort and fire 
would have left them exposed, when ex- 

osure meant death. The same in a dif- 
erent way is true of nearly all insects. 
They are exposed to your mercy at some 
period in their life, and it remains for you 
to discover that period and make the 
most ef it. Fallowing, fall plowing, burn- 
ing grass, setting baits and traps, pro- 
tecting natural enemies, rotating crops to 
starve out special pests, and many other 
methods, are all possible by understanding 
how to make them most effective.—L. C., 
Kansas. 


HOW MARKET GRAIN IS GRADED 
Continued from page 14 

of samples taken is written on the outside 
of the bag to show the buyer that the 
grain is not of uniform quality in all parts 
of the car. The state law provides that 
all cash grain sold on the Board of Trade 
shall pass inspection by the Illinois State 
Grain Inspection +. The charge 
for inspection is fifty cents a carload. 
Grain cannot be reinspected after it has 
been unloaded and its identity lost. 

In addition to the tests given other 
grains, corn is put thru the moisture- 
tester. This method was not universally 
employed until in recent years, and its 
importance was ye by the stand- 
oa system of grading corn authorized a 
few years ago by the Federal Government. 
The amount of moisture contained in corn 
is a matter of great concern to the man 
handling it, wt grain which in all other 
respects appears excellent has to be graded 
low when it is filled with water. 

Corn containing much moisture does 
not keep as well as when dry, as it is apt 
to heat, sour or mold. Elevator people 
do not like to store it for this reason, and 
in warm weather it can be shipped only 
at considerable risk. The various in- 
dustries engaged in the manufacture of 
corn products also prefer dry corn for 
economical reasons. The moisture test is 
not applied to other grains except by 
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Built for 
Hard Work 


Dominant among the reasons 


for the leadership attained in point of 
sales and popularity is the standard of 
thorough goodness adhered to, from the very 
start, in the building of every Stover’s Good 
Engine that makes it— 


‘ Always Dependable 


For more than 30 years progressive farmers 
and power users, the world over, have found 
complete satisfaction in the built-in quality, 
surplus power, and enduring dependability of 


STOVERS 


GOOD ENGINE 


It comes to you all readyto begin work. Its 
construction, material, workmanship and 
features assure setisfactory service for years 
of hard work. Fasy to operate—nothing to 
get out of size and type for every 


= ENGINE BOOK— need 
FREE Ye 
this book to settle your farm 
power problem. Write for it TODAY. 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., 11 Lake St., Freeport, Il. 


+ 31 ala SF 
fi rer, ram, Wind UAT miter 
Se ey tee 
complete line of Buildere and Shelf 





















Concrete 
Itisthe only mixer 
lpped with a pat- 

ented reverse 
Set aad fren thc gt 

rom the 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can’t afford 
to waste time and money 
with old-fashioned hand 
methods or inferior mixers 
when you can buy & 


afias sso 2eah ie 
aca yo 
cement, with a 1 to6imixin10 
hours. Thesmallest e 


concrete, mortar or 
Built entirely of fron 
steel. 


WRITE for a copy of our f- 
lustrated folder, 


PRICES 'WAY OOWN 


Cet lt From, 
b>: stom aaah 8) ot te) VV 0’ ve knocked the bottom out 


, San ot high cost of fence building. 
ay ee Abi 95- We Pay tho Frei tand save 


1 you ° 
Saved 38 per cent 


| 
Mr. R. D. Dillard, Mitton, Okia., 
writes: “‘I found all the Fence es 


8.65 on my $7 
You will never knew how much you cansave thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until youget ourfreecatalog. Write 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 228 Muncie, Ind. 


YOUR WOOD 


> Tihet 


me nicuen, Sas eectae 
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special request, as the percentage of 
moisture they contain is usually a neg- 
ligible quantity. 

The apparatus used for determining the 
amount of moisture in corn is simple 
enough in its operation yet truly wonder- 
ful in its achievement. Its principle is to 
boil the water out of the corn and condense 
it. This is accomplished by placing the 
corn in a glass container, shaped like a 
bottle and containing a certain amount of 
oil. In the case of corn, wheat or kaffir 
100 grams by weight of the grain is used 
to 150 cubic centimeters of oil; with oats, 
50 grams by weight to 150 cubic centi- 
meters of oil. Fift s of oats are used 
and the reading of the graduate doubled. 
This weight is used in this instance be- 
cause 100 grams of oats have too much 
bulk to place in the flask. 

When a grain has been mixed with oil 
according to the above formula, a ther- 
mometer, with rubber stopper attached, is 
placed in the neck of the flask and the 
grain and oil heated to a temperature of 
190 degrees centi e, after which the 
flame is turned off and the grain allowed 
to cool about twenty-five degrees. The 
moisture in the grain turns to steam during 
this process and the only means of esca 
for tlie steam is thru the tube of the flask. 
This tube is connected by a rubber stopper 
to another glass tube which runs thru a 
tank of cold water. Thus the steam from 
the grain is condensed as it passes thru the 
cold water and drops into a graduate be- 
low. The — of this graduate when 
the grain has cooled completes the test of 
the —. : ‘ 

The Illinois Inspection Department has 
108 of these moisture-testing apparatuses, 
and is the largest one in operation any- 
where. A dozen men are engaged in this 
work alone and each one has a certain 
task to perform. Corn that shows -_ 
14 percent moisture is graded No. 1. 
it contains 15.5 percent it is graded No.2; 
if 17.5 percent, No. 3; if 19.5 percent, 
No. 4; if 21.5 percent, No. 5, and if 23 
percent No.6. Should themoisture content 
exceed 23 percent it is classed sample 
grade. About half an hour is required to 
determine the moisture content in each 
sample, 

In determining the grade of corn there 
are other things besides moisture to be 
taken into consideration. These are 
damaged kernels, foreign matter, corn 
that is hot, heat-damaged, fire-burnt, sour 
musty, immature, blistered or infested 
with live weevil. “White corr” must be 
at least 98 percent white, and “yellow 
corn” at least 95 percent yellow. The 
grades of wheat are determined by the 
variety, winter or spring, hard or soft, 
and by soundness, plumpness, dryness, 
sweetness, weight, and also depend upon 
how clean it is. Color likewise is an im- 
portant factor in grading wheat. Rules for 
grading oats, rye and barley are largely the 
same as those applied to wheat. 

The work of taking samples from the 
ears of grain on track commences at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and by noon 
the bulk of the samples have been graded 
and delivered to the various concerns on 
the Board of Trade. The capacity of 
Chicago’s grain elevators is 58,000,000 
bushels and these grain storage houses are 
a very important factor in facilitating the 
handling, accumulating and conditioning 
of grain. 





BURN THE BUGS 
The time is at hand to fight chinch 
bugs and the many other insects that 
hibernate or winter over in the trash, 
waste grass and weeds in fence corners. 
Such insect harbors should be destroyed 
by fire. Those who have suffered from 
the ravages of chinch bugs the past season 
will appreciate the difficulties of summer 
control in the case of this pest. Late 
fall and early winter is the time to give 
these insects a knockout blow by the de- 

struction of all harboring places, 

































NEW BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


TRONG, sturdy, with plenty of 

power to take you anywhere 

in any kind of going, and with re- 

markably low fuel consumption, 

the New Briscoe is the ideal car 
for country driving, 


Touring Car 
Residue Plenty of room, too—and looks 
Fourdoor Sedan, _ like the thoroughbred it is. 


“Before you decide, take a Bris- 
coe ride,” Thousands of motorists 
have followed that advice to their 
super-satisfaction. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Transmission Brake , 


= This powerful brake gives a 
positive, effective grip made 
still more effective y its act- 
ing through the high speed 
propeller shaft instead of on 
the wheels—truly an emer- 

brake. 
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To remove a stump by grubbing and horse pulling is a back-breaking, 
rg Compare this kind of stumping with that described by 
Mra, J. R. Cronister, of Jeanette, Penna., who writes: 








\f <<(4 . di 
Wim in SJ. “We read the book, ‘Better Farming.’ The pi and di 
a 7 rections made ev ng so plain. You surely are right is 
saying Atlas Farm ts easy way to get rid of stumps, 
rn el 
¢ 





It is so much easier than any other way we ever 


The book, “Better Parming with Adas Parm Powder,” mentioned 
by Mrs. Cronister tells how to use Atlas Farm Powder to remove 
stumpe, break boulders make ditches and drain swamps. Write for it. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division SF 14 Philadelpbia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere + Magazine near you 
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N this day of six to ten dollar a barrel apples and 
two dollar a bushel pears, the orchard is deserving 
of the best possible care. Fruit growers are turning 


their attention to the old orchards which 
have been producing but few apples, 
pears or peaches, and are figuring ways 


and means of resurrecting the almost f r 


dead. And they can well afford to, for, 
from all indications, fruit will continue 
to be more valuable in the future than 
it has in the past. The fruit industry, 
along with many others, is feeling 
beneficial effects from national prohibi- 
tion; in place of intoxicants, many are 
turning to the refreshing apple, the 
juicy pear and the luscious peach to 
tickle the palate, and are finding them 
just as stimulating and more beneficial. 

Value of orchard land has taken a 

sharp rise over the entire country, and 
this means that proper pruning, spraying, 
and cultivation, is more profitable than 
ever. Along with these the value of 
fertilization is being demonstrated. 

The value of applying fertilizer to 
ain, to vegetables and to the other 
eld crops has been fairly well recognized, 

if not generally enough practiced. Even 
more plantfood is removed from the soil 
by fruit trees than by grain crops. The 
use of fertilizer in the orchard is, there- 
fore, correspondingly more important. 
It is interesting to note, and it will be 
profitable to practice some of the methods 
which thé Ohio experiment station used in ob- 
taining their remarkable results on sod orchards 
in the southeastern part of that state. Some 
years ago they undertook constructive work on. 
rundown orchards in southeastern Ohio. The yield 





in practically every case was increased and in some cases was 
multiplied by as much as ten. The financial gain from this work 
was often in excess of one hundred dollars per acre per year. 
Professor F. H. Ballou, in charge of the work, makes the follow- 


ing statements regarding the results obtained: 


“It is not in terms of dollars and cents that we can measure 
the results of those object lessons in profitable fruit production 
on the formerly barren little farms among the hills of southern 
Ohio. Farm mortgages have been cancelled. New homes have 


been erected or 
old ones remodel- 













Leaves indicate fertili- 

ty needs. Where leaves 
rop early, lack of ni- 
trogen is indicated 
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INCREASING ORCHARD YIELDS 


Fertility Has a Lot to Do With Results 


By A. E. LINDQUIST 


this wood, buds are not produced in quantity and 
fruit production decreases. Also, as an apple tree 
ages, spurs die, so that from time to time it is 
necessary to grow new branches in order 
that new fruit spurs may in turn be grown 
on them, and the productive life of the 
tree lengthened. 

The peach illustrates this principle even 
better than does the apple. The peach 
crop is borne on lateral buds, produced 
on the new wood grown the previous 
season. As long as a peach tree keeps on 

rowing, good crops are assured; but when 
ertility decreases so that this new wood 
growth is not produced, then there is no 
chance for a satisfactory crop. 

Pears are borne on fruit spurs similar 
in all respects to apples, while plums and 
cherries bear their fruit on the new ends 
of the old spurs, and also on the lateral 
buds on new wood. The kind, form 
and amount of plantfood available for 
the use of the plant controls wood 

growth. Wherever one of the es- 

sential plantfoods is lacking, or is 

present only in unavailable form 

or in insufficient amounts, satis- 

factory growth of bearing wood is 

impossible. With fruits, as well as 

with all other crops, each of the 
three essential planttoods has a specific 
function. Nitrogen is the stem and 
leaf producer. It encourages new wood, and 
gives to foliage the healthy green color which 
by experience we associate with thriftiness and 
vigor. 

Phosphoric acid hastens maturity and in- 
creases production of fruit. This is seen on 
corn, is seen on wheat, and is equally apparent, 





altho oftentimes more important, on fruit trees. Potash 
strengthens wood growth. It also aids in producing healthy, 
disease-resistant growth, the kind which allows the production 
of quality fruits. 


When plant growth is poor, as when the new strawberry 





ed and made com- 
fortable and con- 
venient. Boysand 
girls have been 
sent to college, 
who si previously 
had not the least 
hope of enjoying 
such a privilege. 
New farm and 
orchard equip- 
ment has on 
purchased. New 
and sturdy teams 
of horses have 
replaced the 
others less strong 
and pleasing in 
their appearance. 
Country life and 
interests have 
been entirely re- 
juvenated. And 
all these hitherto unanticipated, un- 
dreamed-of blessings have been show- 
ered from formerly neglected, aban- 
doned apple orchards merely existing 
on thin-soiled, weed-covered or closely 
pastured hillslopes and crests.” 

Well ripened, vigorous, healthy, new 


Fertilized trees on the 
right gave 762 bushels 
yer acrein 1917. Un- 
Fertilized trees at left 
had only 25 busnelas, 


wood is necessary for profitable fruit production whether the 
crop is grown on trees, canes, bushes or vines. The manner of 

roducing on the new wood varies, of course, with every fruit. 

Vith apples the fruit is borne on spurs—short, crooked, ir- 
regular little branches, which may live fifteen years or more, 
and which, with some varieties, bear fruit every year. Always, 
however, the fruit buds are borne at the very end of this spur, on 
the new wood produced the season previous. When, for any 
reason, the tree is so poorly nourished that it cannot produce 




















plants grow slowly and fail to send out vigorous runners, or 
when blackberries and raspberries, otherwise healthy, fail to 
renew themselves by sending out new suckers, or when peaches 
or apples show poor wood growth 


or when foliage is weak and 
poorly colored, there is a shortage of 
available nitrogen. 

Nitrogen, not supplemented by other 
foods, however, may prove to be a 
poor remedy. ‘Too much growth is 
sometimes the result where the plant- 
food ration is out of balance, and 
under these condi- 
tions the new 
wood delays in 
ripening, is sub- 
ject to winter kill- 
Ing, and the ex- 
cessive growth of 
leaves shades the 
fruits and leads 
to r quality. 
Under such condi- 
tions the addition 
of available phos- 
phoric acid and 
potash gives most 
excellent returns. 
Phosphoric acid is 
deficient in nearly 
all soils; potash is 
particularly lack- 
ing in coarse- 
grained, sand 
and gravelly ile 
and where manure 
has not been 


Fertilized trees at left 
yielded 46 barrels of 
apples. Those on the 
right had only 9 bar- 
re 








largely used. The best fertility practice, then, is that which 
grows enough of this new wood for a full set of fruit, but which 
also controls the growth, ripens it up in time to prevent winter 
killing, and keeps it within bounds so that it may not smother 
or otherwise injure the fruit. 

Just what fertilizer to apply or whether to apply any at 
all depends very largely on ) bein, C 
and the quality of sol. Tillage increases the availability of soil 
nitrogen, so for a time, altho a limited (Continued on page 67 


ow the orchard is being treated 
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Barn of 
H. C. Horneman 
Watseka, Iil. 












































Here is a piece of asbestos 
rock. The fibres of which it 
is made are as soft and fine 
as silk, but as durable as 
the stories in your field. 
These fibres form the base 
of all asbestos roofings. 








Asbestos Roofing con- 
tains nothing that will sup- 

rt combustion. This 

low-torch test proves it. 

Asbestos Roofing is ap- 
Proved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and takes base rates of 
insurance. 





Send for this book 


Our roofing book will 
be interesting reading for 
any farmer who is un- 














decided as to what kind of 
roof to invest in. 


Sent promptly 





























He can ferget his roof— 





while others are patching, 
painting and re-roofing 


F you apply a roof once and then for- 

get it, you are better off than the 
man who must constantly watch his 
roof for failures. Labor is too high 
and help too scarce to make constant 
roofing repair anything but an expen- 
sive nuisance. That’s why business 
men all over the country have adopted 
Asbestos Roofing—because it is the 


most economical, 


A sound roof of Asbestos lends an 
integrity to farm buildings— takes 
them off your mind. A tight roof isa 
building saver and a standing insur- 
ance to stored crops, feed and stock. 
And here the fire repellent property of 
Asbestos Roofing is important—safe- 
guarding your seasons wealth, 


People can’t believe until it is ex- 
plained to them why Asbestos Roofing 
never needs painting or coating. Most 
roofings, because they have a base of 
animal or vegetable fibre felt, need 
constant coating to keep them weather 
tight. 


Asbestos Roofings are made on an en- 
tirely different plan. The fibres of 
Asbestos rock are felted together, and 
waterproofed with natural asphalt, * 
presenting a surface of solid stone to 
the weather—stone which is as imper- 
vious to fire, water, snow, wind, sun 
and rain as the boulders in your field. 
That is why asbestos is the only “‘once 
and for all” roofing. 


It’s been twenty-five years now, 
since Johns-Manville first made 
Asbestos Roofing. There are scores 
of buildings that have had the same 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof for two 
decades—but twenty-five years isn't a 
long enough time to judge a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roof. 


As experts in roofing manufacture, 
Johns-Manville can help you in your 
decision not only as to what to buy, 
but how toapply it. And even after 
a Johns-Manville Roof is sold and laid, 
its registration with the company ob- 
ligates Johns-Manville to see that you 
obtain the service promised. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE. CO., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: 


* Asbestos Shingles are made of these same asbestos 
rock fibres, but instead of asphalt, Portland cement ia 
Consequently, a roof made of As- 
because the 
shingles take on a /arder set the longer they are in 


used as a binder. 
bestos Shingles improves with age, 


place. 


a ~ as 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 





CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 







Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 






















WINTERING VEGETABLES IN 
MODERN BASEMENT 


OT long ago an Iowa farmer, who 
had just remodeled his house, put- 
ting in a new basement under the 

whole building, a furnace and a water 
system, went to work rejuvenating his old 
cave. 

A neighbor, who happened along, 
wanted to know the reason. The farmer 
did not hesitate a bit in telling him and in 
using some strong language. “I like the 
new cellar fine,” he said, ‘“‘but it was never 
intended as a place to keep garden truck, 
especially potatoes. Why, we filled the 
cellar last fall and the whole darned bunch 
shriveled up on us till we had to buy po- 
tatoes this spring, and the price sky- 
high! These cemerit cellars are too dry 
to be any good for vegetable storing. So 
I am going to fix up the old cave 
again. You can’t beat the old 
way of doing things, anyhow!” 

Further inquiry brought out 
the fact that the vegetables had 
been stored in one corner of the 
basement. On the other side of 
the basement was the furnace. 
The same room was also used as 
a laundry room during bad 
weather. The farmer had taken 
such precautions as he thot nec- 
essary in storing his vegetables. 
The potatoes, for instance, had 
been stored in boxes and barrels 
lined with newspapers. 

There is a way to keep 
vegetables in the modern base- 
ment, even in close proximity to 
a furnace and to keep them to 
your entire satisfaction. It 
involves a small outlay of cash 
and time, but not any more than 
was necessary for this man to 
clean up the old cave and make 
it ready for this season’s crop of 
vegetables. If you already have 
a corner of the basement par- 
titioned off into a room, the 
outlay in cash will be trivial. 

The first thing to do, if your 
basement is not divided into 
rooms, is to partition off a room 
for the vegetables of sufficient 
pize to take care of your needs, 
But do not make the mistake of 
having the room larger than 
necessary. The smaller the 
room, the easier it will be to 
control the temperature and 
secure the desired results. And 
that is why it is necessary to 
partition off a place—the tem- 
perature must be controlled and this can- 
not be done where the vegetables are 
merely stored in a corner of the regular 
basement. 

The partition can be made of any ma- 

terial desired, lumber, brick or hollow tile. 
Where an inexpensive partition is desired, 
lumber may be used. Recently we saw 
such a partition which cost the owner 
a little over thirteen dollars for material 
and it was giving entire satisfaction. 
_ Use 2x4 studding and double walls; that 
is, use lumber on both sides of the stud- 
ding, ship-lap preferred, in order to create 
a tight etal space. It is best to place 
a solid wall of building paper or tar paper 
on both sides before nailing on the tm oe 
siding. This increases the effectiveness of 
the wall and makes it easy to control the 
temperature, even when the vegetable 
room is right against the furnace. 

There should be a window in the new 
vegetable room, to furnish ventilation. 
One of the _— in the window should be 
removed and a ventilating pipe inserted 
in this opening. This pipe should cor- 
respond to a stovepipe, but you will find 
galvanized spouting to last better, and it 
should have a damper in it just like a stove 
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pipe, so that the air coming in may be 
controlled. This pipe should extend down 
to six inches above the cement floor. 

The best way to fasten this pipe to the 
opening provided by taking the light out 
of the window frame, 1s to have a piece 
of galvanized iron cut just the size of the 
glass light which was removed. Then have 
a hole cut in the center of this piece of 
galvanized iron the size of the pipe and 
solder the pipe to this hole. Any tinner 
can make you one of these ventilating 
pipes in a short time and it will be the 
making of your vegetable cellar. 

The next thing to do is to take out a top 
light in the window frame and cover it with 
wire gauze to keep pests from getting into 
the cellar. This opening is for the purpose 
of permitting the warm air to escape. The 
galvanized ventilator carries in the cold 
air and discharges it .car t.e floor, which, 
as heated, rises and passes out again. This 
provides a complete circulation of air in 








the vegetable room all the time and that 





Vegetable cellar in Dallas county, Iowa. 


is necessary to keep the vegetables suc- 
cessfully in the modern basement. 

One thing more is necessary. Vegetables 
ordinarily do not keep in the modern 
basement as well as they do in a cave for 
the reason that the basement is too dry. 
The potatoes, for instance, shrivel up just 
as the Iowa farmer mentioned above com- 
plained that they did in spite of all his 
precautions. Some method must be 
adopted to provide sufficient moisture. 

e best way to do this is to spread two 
or three inches of sand over the cement 
floor of the vegetable room. Keep this 
sand moist all the time. A few sprinklings 
now and then will be sufficient. One can 
tell how moist the sand should be kept by 
noting the condition of the vegetables. 

The vegetables should be stored in 
slatted crates and bins. They may be 
built right in the room from slats—1x2 or 
1x1 inch material being excellent for this 
purpose. Raise the bottom of these bins 
or crates a couple of inches off the floor 
and set them out from the walls an equal 
distance so that a complete circulation of 
air may be had all around and thru them. 
_ During the time vegetables are stored 
in the room, all light must be excluded. 
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This can be done by taking tar paper over 
the remaining window lights, or by cover- 
ing the vegetables themselves, but it is 
better not to cover them as that cuts off 
more or less circulation of air. The open 
window pane can be covered with a thick- 
ness or two of burlap to exclude light and 
it will at the same time permit the heated 
air to escape. 

The best temperature for the cellar is 
around forty de Fahrenheit. It should 
not be allowed to go below thirty-two 
degrees, as that is frost temperature or 
above fifty degrees. A twenty-five cent 
thermometer will enable you to control the 
temperature perfectly with this device. 
And this will give you a root cellar as 
good as any cave, or specially designed 
vegetable cellar.—C. S. 


INFERIOR APPLES GOOD FEED 
Thousands of bushels of apples go to 
waste every year on American farms. 








Most farmers seem to think windfall and 
other apples unfit for market 
are good for nothing. They 
can, however, be profitably 
utilized by feeding them to the 
pigs and dairy cows. We have 
taken care of lots of poor apples 
in this way. 

Swine are delighted with ap- 
ples. You can almost hear them 
smack their gums when they 
feast on the fruit. We used to 
let the pigs run in the orchard 
to pick up the windfalls, for 
hogs do not injure the trees at 
all. But if you do not care to 
have the swine in the orchard, 
you can gather up the apples 
and store them in a dry, cool 
place for early winter use. When 
stored in the right place, they 
will keep for a long time. 

Cows also like apples. When 
they get a little of the fruit, they 
usually have a keen appetite, and 
are able to eat and digest large 

uantities of the heavier foods. 

‘herefore, apples are good not 
only for their value as feed but 
also for their worth as condition- 
ers. In this respect we have 
found them as valuable as silage 
or roots. When fed in connec 
tion with some protein feed, ap- 
ples bringexcellentreturns. But 
they are low in protein elements; 
therefore these must be supplied 
in other foods. I believe that 
apples in their natural condition 
possess nearly half the value of 
corn silage as a feed for dairy 
cows. Apple pomace, accordin 
to our experience, is fully equa 
to corn silage. 

One fall some years ago we fed twenty 
hogs on apples, supplemented with shorts 
and a little skimmilk. For every hundred 
pounds of apples fed, we gave the animals 
nearly twenty pounds less of concentrate 
feeds than we used to give them other 
years when they got no apples. All the 
time until sold, the pigs were fine and 
healthy, and ate more than we could 
afford to give them. So if you have lots 
of apples, give the unmarketable fruit te 
the pigs or the cows. They will turn the 
waste into cash.—C. O. 


A BOOK OF SPECIAL VALUE 

Insects of Economic Importance, by 
Glen W. Herrick. While not all the in- 
sects of economic importance are touched 
upon in this book, nevertheless all the 
most important ones receive ample at- 
tention, and the remedies are given for 
their control. The portion which de- 
scribes the various insecticides and spray 
materials is of special value. The relia- 
bility of the book may be depended upon. 
We feel that for concise, — — 
tion in regard to insects affecting plan 
and animals, this book fills a needed 
place.—Price, $2. 
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Comfortable Cerduroys 
That Wear and Wear 


OU men on strenuous jobs, who like to 
feel dressed to meet every emergency, will 
want to find out all about Sweet-Orr Corduroys. 
These Corduroys are built to withstand 
more-than-ordinary wear. Seams are double 
sewed—no weak places for rips to begim 
Pockets, buttons, and button-holes will last as 
long as the garment itself. 

The coats and pants have the business-like 
appearance you are looking for, with usual 
Sweet-Orr ease and comfort. 

If they don’t look, wear, and fit satisfactorily 
in every detail, you are protected by the famous, 
half-century-old Sweet-Orr guarantee: Abso- 
lute satisfaction or your money back. 

Ask for Sweet-Orr Corduroy Clothes at 
your regular dealer's. If he hasn’t them, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc., 
15 Union Square, New York City 


Uniform comfort, long wearand guaranteed de- 
pendability are built right into every garment 
Sweet-Orr makes—Sweet-Orr Overalls, Work 
Suits, Khakis, Flannel Shirtsand Work Shirts. 





ERNEST 
HAMLIN 









| UNION MADE 


CLOTHES TO WORK 
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Cut out Guesswork 


in Fruit Growing 
These books 
are valuable 
aids, begin- 
ners and ex- 
perts say. 


As “knowing 
how” is just as 
important as 
planting well. 
rooted, healthy 
nursery stock, 
it is to our in- 
terest to give 
out the best in- 
foomation on 


fruit ob- 
tainab ~‘. ese 
books are written 


to make your 
place more profit- 


able and beautful. 


of Profitable 
Fruit Growing 
Not a catalog but “A Wonderful Help to 


ruit Growers. ow to ow good nursery 
stock. How to prepare the soil, plant prune 
and cultivate trees and ow to 
prepare and use sprays. trees do 
not bear, etc. A reader sa “lt is worth 
dollars, not cents. A book tall of condensed 
facts and real knowledge. It ought to be in 
every fruit erowss s hands, experienced or 
amateur.” Send 10¢ foracopy. Sent free 
to our customers. 


How to Beautify 
Your Home Grounds 


Shows the right and wrong way to lay out 
yous grounds, plant sh om a roses, shade 

trees, peonies, etc. Illustrated with detailed 
plans. Will help you make your place more 
attractive and valuable. Price 10¢ , postpaid. 


Better Fruit Trees 


Shows you how to start ri 

site, choose varieties suite 
and purpose, handle the stock on arrival 
plant properly, etc. Describes tried and dtested 
varieties of trustworthy fruit trees and plants, 
shrubs, roses, etc. How to tell good nur- 
jsery stock, etc. Send for it, without cost. 


We are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. 


Address: 100 Carr Street 


sight—ccloct good 
to your section 


Neosho Nurseries (Co. 


Neosho, Missouri 
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with a LaPlant Choate hand-power stump 
Delivers 35-ton pull with —— 
age. No other es e = The 

most powerful hand a 


Handles biggest stumps. Cheap and easy 
. operate. Guaranteed for 3 Years. 
pedon 30daysfreetrial. Get, 

i. cial Agency proposition ) 
rices to first 
for ionfe wr. 
if tA NPLANTE CHOATE MFG. CO__¢ 


f° and Fler 


















1 Chinese Sacred Lily 
bud, 
$0 bulbs and Catalog 


gus Peonies, Lilies. 
»hioxes, Hard 


Shrubs, Vines, ies, 


for Fallsowing, etc, 


Floral Park, N.Y. 


POVENATEDRORUOOODOP ON EONS ODO N DO RNOED NOONE 


6New 
Purity Freesia, 2 Double Rose- 
Buttercup, 2 Bowi and 
6 Grand Duchess Oxalis. These 


MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
Irises, 
Plants, 
in 
fers great variety. Also splendid 
ii window plants for winter. 
H Seeds 
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A HANDY CAVE 
Not long ago I saw on the farm of a 
neighbor a cave that was not only unique 
in construction, but also is the handiest 


thing of its kind that I ever saw. It 
serves as a place for storage of potatoes 
and other food, also as a cyclone cave. It 
is built in connection with the basement 
of the house and is entered directly from 
the basement. One wall of the cave is 
against the side of the house, and the en- 
trance is thru a door in the basement wall 
at the foot of the basement stairs. The 
walls are of concrete, and it is covered 
with a reinforced concrete slab fourteen 

inches thick. This slab serves for a con- 
crete porch at the rear of the house. 


l Ventilator 





orn 
‘ 


Harhole: j 


Basement Floo- 

















J 


ee 
Small ventilators are arranged at the ends 


of the cave and a manhole is in one corner 
and thru the cave roof. Vegetables may 
be passed thru this manhole into the cave, 
thus saving the necessity of carrying them 
down the steps into the basement. 

The illustration shows the arrangement 
of the cave. This cave is giving perfect 
satisfaction. In winter its temperature 
is not affected by the furnace in the | base- 
ment, and in summer it does not become 
as warm as the basement.—R. E. D., 
Kansas. 


KEEPING THE CELLAR DRY 

A perfectly dry cellar or basement is 
the exception rather than the qneral 
rule. Where the water does not run in 
at each rain, there is often a seep, or it is 
damp, due to lack of ventilation. A care- 
ful investigation as to the source is the 
first requisite of making a cellar dry. 

Water running into cellars or base- 
ments is usually due to lack of proper 
surface or under-drainage. Often gut- 
ters are not provided for the roof, and 
where gutters are provided the down- 
spouting may not carry the water far 
enough from the foundation wall. Suit- 
able ditches may not be provided to di- 
vert the surface water from the buildings. 

An intercepting drain tile is the best 
remedy for keeping out seepage water. 
It is best to place the tile just outside the 
foundation wall and just below the level 
of the floor. .If the space above the tile 
is filled with a porous material, like gravel, 
there is little danger of water ‘getting into 
the cellar. A good outlet is necessary for 
such a tile. The best time to put the tile 
in is when the cellar or basement is ex- 

cavated. Where the tile was not put in 

before walls were constructed a trench 
must be dug, which requires additional 
labor and causes inconveniences. This 
is slight, however, compared with the 
inconvenience and damage caused by a 
wet cellar. 

It is only when it is impossible to drain 
the building site that waterproofing 
material should be considered. One of 
the best waterproofing treatments is to 
apply a coat of asphaltic or bituminous 
materials on the outside of the wall when 
it is first built. The wall must be clean 
and dry when the application is made. 
In making the application, heat a quantity 
of the material until it is in condition to 
handle well with a brush. Apply to a 
thickness of from three-sixteenths to one- 
fourth of an inch. Use only a fibre brush 
for this work, as a hair brush will burn 
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Every farmer and his wife should 
read our big illustrated hand-book 
and learn how to scientifically 
treat seeds with the best anc most 
economical disinfecttant— 


FORIALDEMIDE 
“he Farmers friend 


Positively rids seed grain of smuts, 
potatoes of scab and black-leg; destroys 
disease germs in drains, stables, kennels, 
dorsed by the U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture for treating all seed grain. One 
pint bottle of Formaldehyde from our 
laboratory will treat 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for Book—just issued—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
4 























DOWN 


A YEAR As 
TO PAY” . 












One man 
° cheap 
an orse 
tively withdrawn after time limit See 
s st $t., se re any Mich. 


hreshi ing Prabhas 


wpe and soy beans 
Sem Faye A mown ae wheat, 


Solve rye and barl perfect 


combination machine Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine I have been ickiog for fer 20 
. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
A. 3, °reae. Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co. 
MORRISTOWN. 


















ave for 
in the Grand 
River Valley, 


Western Colorado, several improved trrigated farms 
now in crops; reliable water rights; adapted to genera) 
farming, such as alfalfa, cereals,s ugar beets, potatoes, 
etc., and stock-raising. Tree range in forest reserve 
available; ccod schools; neighbors, markets, convenient 
shipping stations on Denver & Rio Grand railroad; 
prices and terms reasonable. For full information and 
Write JOHN R. MUNRO, RIFLE, COLORA 


PLANT YOUR HOME GROUNDS: 


With our > uality Trees and Sane. Order 
NOW for FALL and Spring. Pay when 
you Get Them. We Pay Trewht and Guar- 
antee Satisfaction. 

Write Today for Catalog and Estimates. 
Progress Nurseries 
1302 Peters Ave. Troy, O- 
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LANDOLOGY #27222 


out ees od 
facts of 
1 Marinette 2 County, 
a Md ape f for 
home or as an investment you are thinking o: ying 
farm mad risdioer. one Tr, rich, j—— at ence for this epecia 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
Marinette, Wisc Wisc. 


10Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., 
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Patronizs Our Advertisers and Save Money 




















when dipped into the hot material. On 
old walls where a coat of cement mortar of 
one part cement and two parts sand is 
not effective, dry and clean the surface 
and apply a coat of the asphaltic or bitu- 
minous material and after this treatment 
has hardened apply « coat of plaster. 


INCREASING ORCHARD YIELDS 
Continued from page 62 

time, a tilled orchard requires less nitro- 
gen than does asod mulch orchard. There 
is also a difference in soils, sandy soils be- 
ing weaker in potash and phosphoric acid 
than loamy soils, while clay soils are richer 
in potash. There is the factor of how 
much barnyard manure is available. 

Commercial fertilizers are valued ac- 
cording to the amount of nitrogen, plfos- 
phoric acid and potash contained. The 
amounts being figured in percent and 
printed on the outside of the bag thus: 
4-10-6 indicating that this fertilizer con- 
tains four percent of nitrogen, ten percent 
of available phosphoric acid and six per- 
cent of potash. 

The illowing complete fertilizers give 
apple growers fair range of choice: 
Sod mulch system: 


Sand 5-7-2 

Loam 6-8-0 

Clay 6-8-0 
Tilled orchard: 

Sand 3-10-4 

Loam 3-10-2 

Clay 3-12-0 


The amount to apply varies, but four 
to five- hundred pounds per acre spread 
on about a month before the trees blossom, 
will give best results. Usually, this may 
best be put on with a fertilizer spreader, 
or if the trees are young it may be scat- 
tered under each tree. 

As a fruit grower studies his crop, the 
relationship between plant growth and 
fruit production becomes more and more 
evident, and he is then able sometimes to 
change his fertilizer so as to fit changing 
needs. For instance, when it is evident 
that there is an abundance of nitrogen 
available as shown by an abundant wood 
growth, then it would be wise to reduce 
the application of this plantfood. If a 
complete fertilizer is used as described 
above, one with a smaller percent of 
nitrogen is used. Where an orchard shows 
evidence of only a single lacking plantfood 
element apply the proper material to cor- 
rect that lack. Keep close tab on your 
trees. Watch them. Look into their 
needs. The above range of analyses will 
provide a formula for most needs, but do 
not be afraid to make trials on your own 
part. The very best way there is of find- 
ing out just what you need for your own 
particular soil conditions is to make small 
experimental applications. 


MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 

This year the Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition is to be held in the audito- 
rium at Council Bluffs Iowa, Novem- 
ber 15-20. The annual Mid-West expo- 
sition already has a firmly established 
reputation. This year the displays of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables are ex- 
pected to be greater than ever. Spray 
machinery and orchard and garden ap- 
paratus will be on exhibition. In addition 
to these exhibits of interest, practical 
demonstrations are promised. These 
will show the best methods of pruning 
and the handling of modern orchard equip- 
ment. Grading and packing demonstra- 
tions will be a daily feature. The farm 
orchard and garden is getting more at- 
tention than it ever has before, and here 
is an opportunity for every one to see 
what the best methods are and at the same 
time learn what they accomplish. 


One-tenth of the meat that the farmer 
raises for his own use on his own place is 
poultry. 
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Bis Money In Stump Land 
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: H.G. Hunzicker, of Foster, Wash. ee . 3 
<< pulling a 24-inch fir stump with® : re 
















23 deep tap roots out of hard ground. 





| [Thistnanmade $35 Land 
orth $200 an acre. 


Pulling Big stumps 4y hand 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, Your own right 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable, I guarantee it. I refer you to.U. 8. Gove 
ernment officials, I give highest banking references, 


















~ CNsiampPulter 


>», One man With a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Works 
2%, by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 
Nee on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 











Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 
cannot go. 


_ Write me today for special offer and 
», free booklet on Land Clearing, 


»S The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 


Box37 p 
: 99 John St., New York 


% \ , 2 i Mit a : ~ an 
__NoStumpToo Big ForThe @ 


Sparrow Traps 


The English Sparrow has 
become so numerous 
that they area pest 
_ and nuisance 
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Government figures show that fifty sparrows cat a bushel of grain a month. So 
in order to protect your crops and feed, get an Ever Set Trap that catches 
sparrows, stop your losses, saves you money. 


J. Brockman, Davenport, Iowa, caught over 1500 in two months 
F. E. Ristrim, Stanhope, Iowa, ™ “1000 in six weeks 


Order today an Ever Set Trap made of galvanized wire mesh. Extra cage 
for emptying sparrows included. Complete instructions for setting. Order 
direct. Send $5.00 plus postage on 11 Ibs. to your postoffice or advise us to 
send C. O. D. parcel post or express. All traps guaranteed or money refunded. 


EVER SET TRAP CO, 10023 W. 15th St., Davenport, Iowa 


Fieming’s Actinoform at World's 
um QW 3.27703 the Sendara Camp ginal and Great- 
postpaid, Kioney ‘back if it | invested, Every branch of the business taught. Write 
‘ vested. Every branch o usiness . 
fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. De- | today for free catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auc- 
scribes Jaw and other Cattle and Horse diseases Gensering, 54 N. aewamsenne ~: -» Chicago, Ill. * 


FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago arey M. Jones, President 
Successful Farming advertisemets point the way to square deal, 




































Heal the nursery stock in as soon as you get 


ithome, It will save them. 


FALL PLANTING OF TREES 
WO recent articles expressed abso- 
} lutely opposite views relative to 
the desirability of planting trees or 
shrubs in the fall. One of these articles 
stated that the fall was undoubtedly the 
best time to make such plantings. The 
other stated that failure was sure to re- 
sult from such planting, and for the pros- 
pective planter to beware of advice from 
tree agents or others on fall planting. 
Both were undoubtedly sincere and for 
their regions both were doubtless right. 
The reader who did not interpret the ar- 
ticles from the standpoint of the locality 
in which the writer lived got the wrong 

impression. 

Fall planting may be desirable in the 
more southern portions of the country. 
It undoubtedly is a dangerous practice in 
the severe climates of the north. Fall 
planted trees will in most seasons pro- 
duce healthier, thriftier and better all- 
round plants, if they “get by.” And as 
usual, that “‘if’’ is where the trouble comes. 
In the cold climates they are almost sure 
to be winter-killed. 

Trees that are dug in the fall and 
planted in their final location are not 
subjected to the damages often suffered 
by trees that are stored in cellars or else- 
where, where the protection from cold 
and drouth is not what it should be. 
Late fall usually is a time when labor is 
not rushed with other work. about the 
farm. Thi< :; an important consideration 
or many farms, because of the spring 
planting season coming at a time when all 
the available time is needed for work in 
the fields. Often in the spring the soil 
is so wet that it is impossible to plant the 
trees or shrubs as early as they should be, 
and when the weather does clear it is 
desirable to get at other work. Fall 
planted trees that do escape the cold 
weather and live will usually make from 
two weeks to a month’s earlier growth 
than spring planted trees. This means 
that the trees make a larger and more 
Vigorous growth during the first season 
and because much better established with 
a better root system developed. 

If trees and shrubs are to be planted 
in the fall they must be duel much 
earlier, as nurseries are not in most cases 
able to supply late orders. Delivery 
should be made before danger of severe 
freezing weather. If the trees are frozen 
in transit, they will suffer some damage, 
but will suffer less if they are thawed out 
very slowly and not handled until they 
are thawed out. Otherwise, as soon as 
the trees are received from the nurseries 
they should be unpacked. Much damage 
will result if this is not done. 

As fast as the trees are taken from the 
package, box or bundle, they should be 
“heeled in,” and to be successful in this 
Oona one rule must B® observed. Suf- 

cient moist dirt must be brought in close 
contact with all roots to prevent their 
drying out. If the trees are to be planted 


out at once this a 7 need not be so 
thoroly done as when the trees are to re- 
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main in the soil for some time. Where 
a large number of trees are received they 
should be spread out so that the dirt will 
come in contact with all the roots. A 
little packing of the soil will bring it in 
closer contact with the roots and hold 
the moisture better. First a ditch suf- 
ficiently wide and deep to receive the 
roots is dug. This may be as long as de- 
sired. The ditch should run east and 
west and be so dug that the trees may be 
leaned slightly to the south or southwest 
to protect them from sunscald. The 
trees are placed in the ditch and the dirt 
from the north side is thrown over and 
about the roots, thus opening . another 
ditch for the next layer of trees. This 
process can be continued until all the 
trees are heeled in. Varieties should be 
carefully separated to avoid mixture. 

The ground upon which fall planted 
trees are to be placed should be carefully 
prepared by plowing and _ harrowing. 
Apple trees should be planted thirty-five 
or forty feet apart, while cherries and 
yveaches may be set as close as twenty 
feet, though twenty-four feet is a better 
distance. If only a small area is to be 
planted a line may be used to mark the 
rows and stakes may be set at he proper 
distances. ‘These are many systems of 
planting the orchard, but whatever sys- 
tem is adopted the neatness of the orchard 
that is set in straight and even rows will 
be a source of pride to the owner many 
times during its life. Too much emphasis 
can not be laid upon the desirability of 
lining up the orchard correctly. Trees 
will grow and produce as well in crooked 
rows, but the owner will not derive the 
pleasure from them. . 

In digging the holes it is only necessary 
to allow plenty of room for the roots, if 
the ground has been properly prepared. 
If it has not, a large hole should be dug, 
The tree should be set a little deeper 





jf 











When you start for the field take the trees in a 
barrel partly filled with water. 


than it stood in the nursery row. it will 
be well to use the surface soil about the 
roots and finish off with the subsoil. 

Root pruning is usually advised, but 
no more of this should be done than 
enough to remove the broken and injured 
roots. Unpruned trees, both top and 
roots, have made the best growth in a 
number of tests. The top should receive 





no pruning until spring, when it may be 
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same rule applies, however. Pruning 
will dwarf the tree to the extent of the 
severity of the pruning. It is necessary 
to remove broken and injured branches 
and it is necessary to form the head and 
locate the main scaffold limbs, removing 
the others. It is also necessary under 
conditions of extreme drouth to remove a 
large amount of the top to correspond 
with the loss to the root system, due to 
transplanting. With these things in 
mind, the planter should not do more 
pruning than is necessary 

The roots should be spread out evenly 
over the bottom of the hole and the top 
soil packed about them. Air pockets 
about the roots due to careless packing 
of the soil will cause the roots to dry out 
and suffer or die. Where severe winds 
are experienced it will be well to lean the 
trees toward the prevailing wind. From 
fifteen to thirty degrees from the vertical 
will not be too much, where the winds are 














Be sure the hole is large enough to allow the roote 
to be fully spread out. 


very bad. The planting board is a con- 
venient implement to assist in securing a 
straightly planted orchard. 

Fall sialon is desirable under certain 
climatic conditions. It should be avoided 
in colder regions, tho it is often suc- 
cessful there in mild seasons. North of 
the north line of Missouri it is a ques 
tionable practice in spite of the many 
excellent orchards that have been secured 
in that region by fall planting. The risk 
is greater than the gain will compensate 
for. Farther south the risk is reduced 
according to the latitude and climatic 
conditions. Each grower will have to 
determine whether or not he cares to 
assume the risk and whether the advan- 
tages make the risk worth while. A 
card to the nearest agricultural college will 
bring the opinion of the horticulturalist as 
to the best time to plant.—L. G., Ind. 


OBSTRUCTING = DRAIN. 


A neighbor farmer built a dam across 
a natural channel in order to prevent 
water from flowing from my farm onto 
his farm because Ie wants to keep his 
land dry. By doing this he causes the 
water to form a large pond on the pasture 
of my place. I have to get a new outlet to 
the road drain ditch fourteen inches 
higher than the former level of the natural 
channel. He won’t remove the dam be- 
cause he says he has no good outlet. Does 
he have a right to cause the damaging 
flood tomy land? What must I doto have 
the dam removed?—G. B., Mich. 

The neighbor has no right to obstruct 
the flow of water in this manner. The 
remedy is to tear the dam out, if that can 
be done without any physical violence. 
If physical violence is apt to follow at- 
tempt to do this, suit may be brought 
to compel the neighbor to remove the 
obstruction, or to make him pay damages 
caused by the dam. If this dam was not 
put in = oe the writer became a tenant 


on the place, the landlord is the one who 





pruned, as the planter may desire. The 


should complain of the dam.—A. L. H. 8. 
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You'll be glad to know about it~ 


You can now buy trousers made of a 
fine, soft Corduroy—tough and strong 
with a water-resisting finish. This 
cloth is made by the oldest Corduroy 
mills in the United States. 























Different from any Corduroy 
you ever wore 


When you buy your next pair of trousers get 
good ones. Be sure that they have this 
Mame on the waistband—CROMPTON ‘‘A/l/- 
Weather’’ CORDUROY. You'll be glad you 
bought them. 


1. Because—they are strong, soft and 


comfortable. 
2. Because—they keep you dry in alight 
shower. 


3. Because—they dry in double quick 
time if you get them soaking wet. 

4. Because—they protect you from 
wind and cold. 

5. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffen or 
lose their color. 


For years CROMPTON “All- Weather’? CORDUROY has been very 
popular for boys’ school suits. Now it is used for the better grade 
of men’s work trousers—(special men’s trouser quality). 





CROMPTON “All- Weather’? CORDUROY is made especially for 
outdoor use. This improved corduroy is now used by most of 
appre the important work trouser manufacturers. 
* Ihave had ™ 
curduros whic I po o ons pun tein Be sure that the “A/l- Weather’’ trade mark is in the waistband 
semi an eee takes Ses ety ae of your next trousers. 
ene to have snother pair made 
Yours Write for FREE Test Sample—showing how water rolls off 
: ‘ CROMPTON “All- Weather’? CORDUROY just like quicksilver. 
(Signed) H. E. MITCHELL Please send in the name of your dealer when writing for test card, 


Colonel of Tank Corps 


——— Headquarters CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, INc. 
\ comp Moods, Bai 35 East 3lst Street . .... . New York 


5 .good 12 Us f 3 good un ih 
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FEEDING APPLE TREES 

3ome way we farmers seem to regard 
an apple or other farm orchard tree as 
something that can yield big crops for 
an unlimited time and not require any 
feeding to do it. Every one of us know 
of trees on our farms that have never 
had one thing given them in the way of 





available plantfood. Yet they are ex- 
rected to—and usually do—give us a 
Fairly good crop of fruit nearly every year. 

Right now I have in mind an orchard at 
home that had been a fair producer for 
years. Probably it was fifteen years old 
then. A change in plans moved the! 
poultry houses in this orchard. When 
the house was cleaned out, the droppings 
were deposited under those trees. ‘The | 
mature hens stayed there during the sum- 
mer months because the shade made it 
attractive for them. The younger fowls 
sometimes roosted there for a few weeks | 
in the early fall. That orchard increased 
its production almost one hundred per- 
cent in a year or two after the coming of | 
the hens. 

Our farm trees must have a little better 
care if we are to realize the most on them. 
True, they cost us little, and we think 
that what we get is almost clear velvet. 
It is all right. But surely it is good busi- 
ness to invest a little more that will give 
one four or five hundred percent on the 
investment. 

Our experiment station sent a man into 
this county last year for a few orchard 
demonstrations. One of the ideas he left 
with us was that barnyard manure was 
not a profitable kind of fertilizer to use on 
the orchard. The manure is more val- 
uable on other crops than on the orchard. 

Nitrate of soda is the best fertilizer 
for the amount invested. They figured 
it at $180 a ton. Five pounds per tree 
each year seems to be all that can be used 
profitably when applied to trees about 
twenty years old or more. In many cases 
three pounds per tree seems a good supply. 

The method of applying this nitrate 
has been found to be best when scattered 
around the ground about where the spread 
of the branches are. When used in the 
whole square that the tree sits in there is 
less profit. The roots seem to feed from 
the outer edges and very little from the 
main roots closer to the trunk. 

Phosphoric acid has been experimented 
with, but seems to show no gain over 
plots not fertilized at all. Possibly in 
time it would show up. Tankage has 
been tried out, but the nitrate of soda 
beats this form of fertility. 

The fact that the orchards where 
manure is — do eventually produce 
more shows that there isa benefit to it, 
but, as the experiment station states, 
there is a better use for the manure other 
places, and the nitrate will pay best on 
orchards.—E. R., Ohio. 


PEACH TREE BORER 

It has been estimated that the peach- 
tree borer does not less than six million 
dollars damage yearly. Wherever peaches 
grow in the United States they are sub- 
ect to the ravages of this insect. The 
arva or worm does its deadly work under- 
neath the bark of the tree, at and just 
below the ground line. It tunnels about 
during the summer, attaining nearly 
full growth by late fall. The worm passes 
the winter in the burrow, spinning a co- 
coon in the spring and changing to a steel- 

ay moth. The moth emerges about 
une 15th. The females almost im- 
mediately begin to deposit eggs on the 
trunk and ground about the base of the 
tree. The eggs hatch in about nine days, 
and the small larva start to work into the 
bark of the tree at the surface of the 
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Your Ford 
Balks 


a ee) 


WY Brush Assembly 
Y Made of fine 
bronze with 
tool-steel roller, 
finished like a 

ball bearing, 
) 














—or if it starts hard, misfires or carbonizes rapidly, often 
the trouble isin the timer. The contacts become worn, 
causing a weak spark. 


Here’s the remedy: Discard the worn timer. Replace 
tt with a Milwaukee Timer, the standard replacement 
timer for Ford cars and Fordson tractors. 


The Milwaukee is guaranteed to outwear any other timer made. 
Simple design—only two moving perts._ Made of best materials by 
epecialists with 15 years’ experience. Roller always bears squarel 
 eenam, insuring a hot spark and exact, accurate firing of ea 
cylinder, 
Ask your dealer for a Milwaukee Timer when 
you're in town. Orsendtous. Retail price, $2.25. 
(500,000 sold in 1919— 1,000,000 for 1920.) 


MILWAUKEE 





Roller: A ¢ 
gm of pee: Machined, © AUTO ENGINE & 
manship. aned. SuPpPLy Co. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER‘FORDS 
























used. 
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Positive Security is obtained when this hasp is 


making it as near burglar proof as possible. 


Made in 3-4}-6 inch sizes. No. 915} is the same 
only much heavier and made 7 inches long, 


Send for literature SF-10. 
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When closed all the screwholes are covered, 












Made in New Britain, Conn., by 





ground ‘SAW MILLS 252 A FARM fesse: 


Up to the present time the best method 


farmer. a. M. MoM 





















of control is to cut out the borers twice 
a year, once in the late fall and again in 
\May. Where there are large acreages to 
'go over, a special knife is made for this 
‘work, with a hook point about half the 
lengch of the point on a pruning knife, 
‘and with a large wood handle. The 
large handle keeps the hand from getting 
3ore and gives better control of the knife. 
In large orchards one man opens u 
around each tree with a round-nosed, 
long-handled shovel, and the “wormers”’ 
follow up and remove the borers. 

} After the worming is done in May, the 
trees should by all means be mounded up 
sight or ten inches high about the base of 
xach tree. This is a very important point 
in the control of the borer. The small 
jarva in this way work into the body of 
the peach tree at the top of the cone of 
lix. and can be removed in the fall with 
half the labor that would be necessary if 
the majority were below the surface of 
the ground. In the fall, mound up the 
2zarth about the tree to prevent the col- 
ection of water there and consequent 
winter injury. 

It is just as necessary to remove the 
borers in a small orchard as in a large one. 
The proverbial short life of a peach tree 
is in many cases due to the ravages of 
this borer. Sometimes as many as fifty 
are found in one old tree. When one borer 
is found in a tunnel it is no sign there are 
not half a dozen more in the same tunnel. 
The pieces of bark and bore cuttings 
heal be scraped up after the tree has 
been wormed. By burning this material 
many small worms are destroyed which 
would otherwise find their way back into 
the tree.—C. L. B., Indiana. 


ADDING HUMUS 

I recently came into possession of a 
farm, part of which had been used in the 
construction of a reservoir dam, and, of 
course, all the top soil was removed from 
quite a large part of it. The farm seems 
to be part of an old lake bed, and where 
it has not been scraped, seems to be very 
good soil. The land is irrigated. I want 
to build up this land and would like to 
know how best to do it. Can I put in 
rye and plow this under? I suppose the 
land is deficient in humus and I would 
like to know the best method of getting 
this efement in the soil. Can you give 
me any information along this line?— 
G. A. B., Idaho. 

For land deficient in humus such as 

ours naturally is, the best thing that can 
o done is to plow under a good green 
manure crop as you propose doing. Of 
course, if you are able to obtain an 
abundance of barnyard manure, this will 
be very satisfactory as a source of humus. 
Rye will be an excellent crop for you to 
use. Plant in the fall and turn under as a 
green manure in the spring. Another crop 
which we would suggest for trial is sweet 
clover, which will grow on poor soil and 
has the double value of fixing nitrogen 
and adding humus to the soil. We ~ 
lieve that sweet clover would prove of 
wonderful value on your place. Be sure 
and jnoculate the seed. We believe you 
will do well to sow the rye this fall, plow 
it under in the spring and sow the sweet 
clover after you have pre a good 
firm seed bed. If the weather becomes a 
bit dry and unfavorable, irrigation should 
be practiced. The ror season the 
second crop of clover should be plowed 
ander when the humus content is greatest. 


The official history of the ‘Twentieth 
Anniversary International Livestock Ex- 
— is now ready for distribution. 
t is an attractive, clothbound book, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Only a limited num- 
ber of copies are available, but they will 
be supplied as long as they last at $1.00 
each. Address B. H. Heide, Internation- 
al Livestock Exposition, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago. 
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IDEAL-Arcola Radiator Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfit 








(no cellar needed) 
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The outfit consists of an IDEAL- 
Arcola Radiator-Boiler and 4, 5 or 6 
AMERICAN Radiators and Special 
Expansion Tank—everything except 
labor, pipe and fittings, which any 
local dealer will supply. See prices 
below for various sizes of outfits. 


& 





When the cost of your heating is figured on a yearly basis, the 
IDEAL-Arcola heating will be found to be the cheapest heat in the 
world, for it lasts forever—heats every room—uses no more coal 
than a stove, never needs repairs, is clean and easy to run. It gives 
you the same delightful warmth that city residences have. 





Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
Ng: 1-B Sige IDEAL-Argola with 100 oa. ft. of Radigtion $142 
eal ee oe oe 17 


ey, | “See 
» # “ “ o “ 

Coal = 3 = it ii) « 4 = “ ny 

w rT) “ 7 “ 290 

No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 sq. ft. of Radiation $163 

For 2-A o ct) it) oe 200 ee ct) 206 

Hard o 3-A + iy “ Lt) 265 o o 251 

Coal o 4-A ct) iT) oo “ 330 o o 299 


“ A o o ity “ 400 it] ct) 


- 349 

Prices include Expansion Tank end Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe end 
fittings used in installation and which are supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Radiation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed 

suit your rooms. Outfits ship completef.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wa<*) agtca, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 
ae to cellar. Same water is used over and over again for years. No 


Buy now at present attractive prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the boiler and radiators to heat various size houses. Write us 
your requirements! Unlike stoves, there are nocoal-gas leaks in the living-rooms. The IDEAL- 
——* delivers =e soft, yy’ ——— of hot water—not the ——— —— Cf 
stove heating. ere is no fire to building—no danger to en— lasts for hours 
The Arcola burns hard or soft coal 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


~segee ” AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oasis 
[Reece cece cece oe a cs oa ca Be ole cae 
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MAKING STRAWBERRIES PRODUCE 


Preparation of Soil in the Fall Is Time Well Spent 


HERE is no crop on earth, especially among small fruits, 

that is as easy of cultivation and as sure of success re- 

gardiess of the sort of soil you have to start with, as 
strawberries. Failure is practically unknown, if an intelligent 
effort is made to really produce a crop. The plants are unusually 
hardy, prolific and practically free from pests and diseases. 
In short, strawberries can be depended to turn « quick and a 
handsome profit to those who are so situated that they can 
handle a patch. 

Any sort of soil can be made to produce a good crop of straw- 
berries with the possible exception of timothy sod. The presence 
of white grubs in this kind of ground makes it inadvisable to 

ut out plants on it. 
‘he grubs will 


removed during the balance of the season. This system of 
planting requires six thousand plants to the acre. 

In the single hedge row, the original plants are set two feet 
apart in the rows, which are spaced hove ‘eet apart. The 
mother plant is allowed to make two runner plants which are 
layered on opposite sides of the original plant directly in line 
with the row. All other runners are destroyed. This system of 
planting requires seven thousand plants to the acre. 

Where one desires to use the hill system, the rows are made 
thirty inches apart and the plants set fifteen inches apart in 
the row. All runners are removed thruout the season. Where 
they are set in check rows, the wider rows can be cultivated with 

a one-horse culti- 
vator and the 





make short work 
of them. 

The soil should, 
however, be as rich 
as possible and as 

ood. The straw- 
erries are liberal 
feeders and the 
more plantfood 
they have, the bet- 
ter they will do. 
No matter how 
good you may 
think your ground 
to be, some stable 
manure should be 
added to it during 
the winter months. 

The rate at 
which manure should be applied should be governed only by 
the amount at hand. You ean hardly get on too much. Some 
growers claim that 25 two-horse loads should be applied to the 
acre, and others say that 250 pounds per square rod, or 18 
tons to the acre is about the right amount. These figures will 
reveal the fact that too much fertilizer on strawberry land 
is almost an impossibility. 

The real success of the venture is determined by the treat- 
ment of the ground before the plants are set out. The ground 
should be plowed in the fall by all means, and the manure added 
during the wiftter. A light dressing may be added in the spring. 
The manure should be well mixed into the soil by discing and 
harrowing and the ground thoroly pulverized by harrowing and 
rolling. It is important to have a good seedbed. 

The plants should be set out anytime from the latter part of 
March until the middle of May. They seem to do better at this 

sason than any other and if gotten into the ground before the 
usual spring rains set in there will be no doubt about them 
thriving and growing without any delay. 

In setting out the plants, prune the roots by cutting off the 
tips. This causes a callous to form and from these myriads of 
small feeding roots are sent out shortly after the plant is set. 
This gives the plant a quick start, which is highly desirable. 

During the first season the plants must have constant cultiva- 
tion, at intervals of a week or ten days. This is to conserve the 
moisture supply 
and to keep down 





Double-hedge row system of planting. 


smaller spaces with 
a hand machine. 
This will greatly 
reduce the cost 
of cultivation. This 
system of planting 
requires 14,000 
plants to the acre. 

It is well to go 
thru the patch dur- 
ing the growin 
season and to 
in all vacant places 
caused by any of 
the plants losing 
out. Only where 
every plant is filling 
its place can the ut- 
most production on 
your ground be assured. Fruiting should be discouraged the 
first season. It never amounts to enough tc pay and it weakens 
the plants just that much. All the vitality should be going into 
root growth in order to establish the plants on a strong basis 
for the real fruiting effort the following spring. Discourage 
fruiting by removing the blossoms. 

When fail comes, and the first freeze has taken place, it is 
time to mulch the berries with straw, leaves or light stable 
manure. The straw is undoubtedly the best for the purpose and 
it should be applied about three inches thick. The mulch will 
protect the plants from the freezing and thawing which takes 
place during the winter. When the ground thaws and then 
freezes, the tendenay is for the plants to “heave” in the ground, 
which breaks off the roots and causes the plant to die. Mulching 
will overcome this tendency. In addition, it conserves the mois- 
ture supply the following spring. The plants will spring up thru 
the straw and because of it you will have cleaner berries to pick 
than where they are right next to the ground. This all adds 
to the profits of the venture. 

In picking the berries for market, teave about one inch of 
stem on the berry. They keep a whole lot better where this is 
done. Commercial growers tell me that unless it is absolutely 
necessary the berries should never be picked when the 
plants are wet with dew or from a rain, as the berries will keep 
a great deal better and retain their lustre longer if you don’t. 
Sinee straw- 
berries cannot 





the weeds which 
otherwise. would 
consume most of it. 
The plants can get 
a firm foothold 
the first season, 
only when they 
have the benefit of 
cultivation. 

In cultivating, 
go two or three 
inches deep and as 
close to the plants 
as you can without 
hurting the roots. 
Keep all ‘runners 
that get between 
the rows plowed 
out, in order to dis- 
courage too prolific a growth. There are three or four distinct 
systems of planting, all of which serve a useful purpose. The 
popular method for large plots, however, is the double-hedge 
row. In this system, the plants are set two feet apart in rows 
which are spaced three and one-half feet apart. You allow each 
plant originally set out to make six runner plants, and these 
runner plants are layered two on opposite sides in direct line 
with the row, and the other four are layered on opposite sides 
of the original Ee in the spaces between the rows. This 
gives you three distinct rows of plants, the original row and two 
rows of runner plants. Just as soon as you have formed the 
rows in this way, remove all other runner plants and keep them 








Picking strawberries is a job at which the children are valuable help. 


: profitably be kept 
Be on the same ground 
| more than two 
years in succession, 
it is necessary to 
give the plants 
some special treat- 
ment in preparation 
for the second 
year’s crop in order 
that it be made as 
profitable as the 
first one. _ 

As soon as the 
fruiting season is 
over, the tops 
should be mowed 
off and the ground 
thoroly harrowed. 
Reverse the teeth of the harrow so that they won’t jerk out the 
plants. It is best to plow the rows before harrowing, as it will 
make the work easier. Plow out the rows by plowing a furrow 
from each side of the row leaving a ridge or back-furrow between 
the rows. This is taken down by harrowing as indicated and 
when you have the ground all leveled off again, you will find 
that the crowns of the plants are slightly covered with dirt. Add 
a top-dressing of stable manure to the patch and handle as 
during the first year. 

At the end of the second fruiting season, the plants should be 

lowed under and the ground planted to some other crop. 

hose who have had a great deal of (Continued on page 126 
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The Moline is unique 
in the tractor field— 
made so by our patent 
protection. 


If desired you can use the “‘drag 
bebind” or horse drawn imple- 
ments you now have with the 
Moline the same as with other 
types of tractors 





Does [{t All 


It is the correct farm power unit, doing all 
belt and field work, including cultivating, with 
one man. 


3-2 Plow Capacity 


3 plows for ordinary conditions which prevail a 
in most sections of the country. 


2 plows for extreme conditions and unfavora- 
ble seasons. 


An average elimination of 4.7 horses per farm 
and a total average saving of $1447.58 per 
year is reported by Moline Tractor perform- 
ance records received to date—all made with 
the 2-bottom plow. Here are three repre 
sentative reports: 


No. horses Value of Saved by 
Name and Address displaced labor the Moline 
by tractor saved Tractor 
(Name on request) 7 $150.00 $1614.00* 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
(Name on request) § 800.00 1999.35* 
Spencer, Iowa 
(Name onrequest) 4 540.00 1577.50* 


Ossian, Ind. 


* This is clear profit for the year over the cost of fuel, oil, repairs, deprecia- 
tion and interest on the investment. 


We will be glad to give anyone interested the 
opportunity to personally inspect these 
records. 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 


Dallas Poughkeepsie Indianapolis Portland Denver Minneapolis Des Moines 
Oklahoma City Baltimore Stockton Salt Lake City Kansas City Jackson, Mich. Bloomiz,. »«. 
St. Louis Los Angeles Spokane Columbus, Ohio Omaha Sioux Falls Memphis 
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BLACK LOCUST EXPERIENCE 

Our finest black loeust groves have 
come from the grand old trees started by 
early settlers. Some of the old trees are 
almost a centary old. The use of some of 
these trees for posts has proven their 
durability, and since our native oakg are 
becoming a tree of the past, other wood 
for fence posts has been sought; but it 
has been only in recent years that the 
black locust has been planted as a com- 
mercial proposition. 

Being of the legume family of plants, 
we have learned that they will grow on our 
poorest knobs and eroded places; in fact 
a locust seems to do better where an oc- 
casional root is exposed by a wash. It 
is true that they will grow more rapidly 
in bottom land or fertile uplands; but our 
experi nee leads us to conclude that these 
fast growers do not make a post of equal 
durability compared with those of slower 
growth on poorer soils. 

The locust borer apparently is the only 
enemy of importance, and we have made 
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some study to learn why this borer at- 
tacks some trees and not others and why | 
some groves and not others. Two out- 
standing facts seem to appear as to the 
borer: He works where light, sunshine 
and air are most plentiful; in other words, 
our least attacked plantings are those 
seedlings planted here and there among 
other bushes, and those solid plantings 
on very abrupt north hillsides where the 
soil is damp and cool. While this does 
not explain why the borer is less frequent 
in such places yet it holds true in all our 
plantings, consisting of some six thousand 
seedlings when planted. Our worst in- 
fected trees are those in solid plantings on 
bright, airy, southern slopes. Hereafter 
I expect to confine my plantings to wood- 
land, where a few a sn of native 
species stand, and to cool, shady north 
hillsides, except in case of a few ashes, 
which I wish to plant to stop washing. 
We find the nursery-grown seedlings | 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in height, 


—_—_ 


ee 


os for planting, and two of us | 


1ave planted two thousand per day. 
These are heavily pruned beiore setting, 
both root and top. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep stock away from them 
for a few years, and the scrubby ones 
should be cut off at the ground that they 
may send up a straight, healthy shoot. 
Our oldest plantings are about fifteen 


years old and many are cutting two posts. |: 


Ordinarily, crop from seedlings planted 
should not be expected short of twenty 


years, especially when planted on poor { 


waste land. 

Even with the borer menace we be- 
lieve it is profitable to plant some black 
locust on the favored locations, for we 
need the posts to use, and those we do 
not need will always command a good 
price.—O. R. A., Indiana. 


A SORT OF WINTER INJURY 

There has never been a spring but that 
some one reports that rabbits and field 
mice have been at his young trees. Not 
only are the young trees attacked, but 
sometimes older trees are damaged 
severely. We remember one winter of 
deep snows when the drifts were so high 
that rabbits could cavort among the 
branches of the orchard trees to their 
hearts’ content. Hardly a limb escaped 
the mark of the rascally teeth. This was 
very unusual, and was one case where 
any ordinary protection would have been 
quite useless. Yet a good heavy appli- 
cation of lime sulphur would have halped 
a lot. Excellent results in the way of 
protection may be had by mixing one 
part lime sulphur with seven or eight 
parts of water and then painting or spray- 
ing the mixture onto the trees liberally, 
even up on the upper branches. This 
should be done when the leaves fall in 
the autumn and be repeated later in the 
winter to make sure that the rabbits 








will not edge in their work in the spring 
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Light—Speedy—Strong 
This combination of merit means a practical truck. It means 
less gasoline, less repair bills, and it means ‘‘the lowest 


hauling cost.’’ 


TRUCKS 


“Concrete Facts About Trucks” 


Send for this book and learn—what 
a truck should do; what you want 
inatruck; trucking requirements; 
whata motor should be; aidsto motor 
efficiency; clutch and transmission; 
axles and their duties; backbone of 
a truck; and other information 
which you should have. 
This book is free for the asking. 


A postal card will bring it to you. 
Write Department S, 


Model 48—2-ton, worm-drive truck 
is from 500 to 2000 pounds lighter 
than other wanandhien trucks of 
equal capacity. The definite pur- 
pose to make a truck whichis lighter 
and yet have extrastrength has been 
achieved in the Dearborn Truck. You 
have extra power for the actual load 
—power is not wasted in carrying 
excess truck weight. The price is 
several hundred dollars less than 
other 2-ton, worm-driven trucks, 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY *!-13igeieauiguigan 4ve- 












how Bines \ Try This Harness 
Gate 
Va) On Your Team 
N 
Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own expense. 
Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style harness, Putit on your team 


and use it fora month at my risk. Give r “ 
Lasts a Lifetime 


it any and every test youcanthinkof. If 
Walsh Harness has 864 points of im- 


you are not convinced thatitis the hand- 
somest, the strongest and best harness vement over old style harness. Besides 
aving no buckles, no rings, no dees to 


you ever saw or tried, pack it up and 
send it back. I'll pay the freight. wear the straps, it has no loops or billets 
to waste leather or tocatch the 


No Patching--No Mend- lines—no holes to weaken the 
HARNESS straps. Hitchingis made easy 
Rings and dees wear straps 
Costs Less Than 




























1 pair : stra A built-in hame fas- 
ing--No Re Bills roe oy does away with hame 
Buckles cut harness straps. 4 Sle matemey 
in two, Examine your own | No Buckles yoke hooks. 
harnessand verify this. You'll No * 


find more than 100 places ° 

where buckles, ringsand dees | NoHolesin Straps Other H 

are wearing it; places where No Billets arness 
ou'll soon have to repair it. [| Adjustablete fitany J» The price of the Walsh fe 

alt ane Walenve that _— of the same grade materials. Yet it 


two setsof the best oldstyle 








trouble and expense. State- 
ments in this advertisement 
are backed by thousands of letters 
from satisfied users in forty 
states. The Walsh is a prov- 
en success in actualoperation 
on farms for over six years.. 


Fill Out and 
Mail the 





harness and saves you cost of repairs. 
Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE, See 
for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and you'll 
never waste another dollar on old style ae 
fong as you live, 
Writetoday for free illustrated book, prices; 
easy payment terms and full iculars of 
my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, 
Just the coupon below, 


James M. Walsh, President, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
8 


WALSH HARNESS CO.; 

Dept. 511 Milwaukee, Wis.—Please send your 
freeillastrated book, prices, full details chant the 4 
Walsh Harnessand your 30 Day's Free Trial Offer. 
No obligations to buy, 


SeeHow 
Buckles 
Cut and 
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MADE IN ALL STYLES [epee 
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helpful to progressive ian folks. 
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after the first coating has weathered off. 

For small trees, or the young orchard, 
omer we: wpe measures are 
possible. piece of screen wire wrapped 
about the trunk of e.ch tree sill keep the 
bunnies out of mischief. Sink the wire 
into the earth a ways, and no mice injur 
ean occur, either. Clean culture wi 
help prevent injury by rabbits and mice, 
especially will it check the depredations 
of the mice. First-class protection is af- 
forded by cornstalks bound securely 
about the trunks of the trees, or news- 
papers, if they are easier to get. 

spring before last we were doing a 
little topworking in a couple of young 
orchards where the rabbits had made a 
killing. Fully eighty percent of the 
trees were completely girdled. It was a 

















proposition to remedy the injury, and al- ; 7 ; ; 
es marel gomidir a ie oaews jw pomonsnatd with the broken cigar is up against 
trees by bridge grafting, all this work y , pression. 
could have been saved by a little fore- If he drives a car with carbon crusted, leaky valves, he 
thot. One nerd spent this om Gees is up against the same thing 
or protecting the young trees will do more . P 

: . Both he and the motor can puff their heads off but 


at less expense than a whole day trying 


to cure the wounds the rabbits may make they will simply be wasting energy. 
this winter if your trees are left open to 


attack. Put a little practical insurance 
on your trees. 
UNCLE SAM’S HIRED MEN 


Continued from page 50 
4,200 sulin a ‘skeut forty-two | Valve Grinding Compound 


a 











special stations. From these are collected 

records of daily observations of tempera- won’t repair the cigar wrapper, but it will make the 

ture, rainfall, etc., forming the basis of a valves of t ree tight 

climate history of the utmost importance aives of any motor power tight, 

to future agricultural and industrial de- Carborundum Compound is a mixture of those intensely 

velopment. ee hard, sharp Carborundum grains and a high grade grease. 
The bureau maintains thruout the : 

United States, in the West Indies, Alaska, It’s the compound that really cuts away the carbon and 

and Hawaii about two hundred meteor- the pit marks—that leaves the valve true, clean and 

ological stations employing from one to evenly seated without groove marks. 


fifteen persons especially trained in gather- 
ing data on which the forecasters, located 
at five points in the United States, base 


Sold by hardware and accessory dealers everywhere, in the 
handy combination cans or in one and five pound tins 


their dai!y predictions which combined A Sample Can for the Asking 
cover the entire country. Mr. Marvin, 

while not specializing in forecasting him- The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

self, feels that these men at the observa- Siew Yes denen i Se iat Pest ages ape siege 
tion stations and the forecasters deserve a a Grand Rapids wee sburg 


larger measure of credit than is popularly 
accorded them. 

“The public does not always realize the 
tremendous responsibility resting on these 
men,” seid Mr. Marvin in discussing 
weather forecasting. “It’s no ‘fair weather’ 
job that they have. Eternal vigilance is 
their motto. Who can measure the 
responsibility that is theirs when a great 
storm sweeps across the country? Did 
you ever stop to think what weal happen 
to ships, trains, livestock, unsheltered 
stores of goods, and a thousand other in- 
terests, if the Weather Bureau was not on 
the job when one of those West Indian 
hurricanes comes roaring up out of the 
Caribbean? I know of no other man 
whose task equals the forecaster’s at such 
a time. He must be in touch every,iwo 
hours with all our stations down in the 
southwestern section of the United States 
and points beyond our coast. At the 
earliest possible moment he must warn the 
section of the Gulf coast which he believes 
will be struck by the monster of destruc- 
tion. It may a Pensacola; it may be 
Galveston; or it may be in between. He 
must decide, and send forth the warnings. 

I take off my hat to these men, and if 1] ,, + maliGH GRADE Seren non pee Beret 
can devise an instrument or a piece of lineaterets ied qn up TO-DATE VERY rin MODEL 


a 
° ° n 
apparatus that will make their task easier, | S45e factory for 20 YEARS: ISIEWED ritepent 
and bezzle, fu! d andr i 


* -* or 
by giving them more complete and ac-| s4> lly gested an ated. Really it {s an aristocra 


Other Carborundum Products that should be in every garage are 
—Carborundum and Alowite grinding wheels, Niagara grinders and 
Alozite Cloth 





















Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
9 $20 saving, allguaranteed or nopay. 





eurate dat I am pr ud to make sucl ne wsicien Satisie on Coaran chatn to match with each oe i y sure, 

cura e c a a 0 0 ake such a wder. MEM! he, thi oe + 

contribution as part of my service to this F REE ge fame ond address today ad} PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
great national servant, the Weather ELGIN SUPPLY CO., 664N. Carpenter St., Dept. 161, Chicage, tt, | 222% 9") Chicago 


Bureau.” l[SsTANDARD UNDERWOODSs! 

And this is only one bureau of the) |STANDARD UNDERWOODS 
seventeen that go to make up the United 5-yearGuarantee 
States Department of Agriculture, all Yes agenuineStand- 
working together, each using information 
furnished by the others in planning and 
suggesting better methods in agriculture 
for the direct benefit of the farmers and 
also for the benefit of every other citizen 
of tie United States. 
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NSECTS are just about as 
universal a form of life 
as one can imagine. 

We find them nearly 
everywhere. Among 

the insect ranks 

we find useful and 

S useless, good, bad 

/ and indifferent 
sorts. We find para- 
sites that destroy 
useful things; we 
find insects that 
we can turn to good 
profits. Honey, the 
product of an in- 
sect is mentioned in 
earliest Bible history. 
Today volumes are writ- 
ten on this single insect, and 
publications devoted to its 
encouragemeat. An indus- 
try has arisen entirely de- 

vendent on. this insect. Other industries 
oe arisen thru man’s efforts to combat 
insects that do harm. Factories, many of 
them, are making spray machinery and 
chemicals to prevent damage done by 
injurious insects. Many skilled men who 
are students of insect life devote their 
lives to finding out how insects live and 
how they reproduce, that we may stop 
their damaging activities. 

A lot of us have had the idea that 
studying insects is a small matter. It 
has been hardlv forty years since all the 
work with iusects done in our United 
States Department o: Agriculture was 
done by one entomologist, just one man 
whose lifework was the study of insects, 
or “‘bugs,” as some folks say. Today there 
are hundreds of experts, and they are 
keeping in touch with insect problems af- 
fecting agriculture and other industries. 

If one imagines that insects form a 
small portion of our animate life, let him 
consider that there are over three hun- 
dred thousand distinct species known and 
described by scientists. Just think of the 
number of insects in each species, and of 
how rapidly their numbers can increase, 
and you have some idea of the immense 
size of the insect world. 

Of course, by no means do all insects 
have any important bearing on our wel- 
fare. But some of them have such a 
powerful influence that we can hardly 
estimate their damage. An estimate 
which is considered reasonable by many, 
is that about one-tenth of all the farm 
production of the United States ic de- 
stroyed by insects. If this is true then the 
total destruction in dollars is amazin 
amounting to over a billion and a half 
last year. Not all of this can as yet be 
brought under control. No practical means 
of control are kriown for some insects, 
and there are few hopes of any means for 
some being found for a long time. But 
methods have been found by which a great 
many of the most destructive are suc- 
cessfully controlled, at least in a large 
measure. 

The question now arises: 
insect? 

We apply the term insect to several 
forms 0 fife that are really not insects at 
all. The true insect has six legs, arranged 
in three pairs. A large proportion of the 
true insects have one or two pairs of 
wings. They also have large compound 
eyes. A cozupound eye is one made up of 
many little eyes all set into a large eye. 
If you catch a fly you will be able to see 

the large eyes made up of the many little 
eyes all joined together. These are the 
points that enable you to tell an insect 
when you see it. 

Now suppose you catch a belated locust 
or grasshopper, so that we can find out 








What is an 
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Farm Insect Life 


You will notice that you can divide your 
grasshopper into three distinct parts, the 
head, the thorax or chest parts, and the 
abdomen, or you can see the same thing in 
the picture on this page. 

The head has several appendages that 
help the insect make its living. Appendage 
is just another name for any part that is 
attached to the body. Thus the leg is an 
appendage of the body. So the feelers 
are appendages on the head of an insect. 
Their scientific name is antennae. Dif- 
ferent insects have different shaped 
antennae, and sometimes this helps us to 
tell them apart. Even the compound eyes 





A caterpillar will some day be a moth or butterfly, 
but it is now that it can be most easily killed. 


are called appendages of the head. Usually 
they are large and prominent. You can 
see them easily on your locust. 

The mouth parts are parts of the head 
also. Sometimes they are made so that 
they are specially good for biting and 
chewing. Insects with well-developed 
mouth parts made for biting can often 
inflict severe wounds to a person handling 
them. This class of insects devours leaves 
and other materials. You can readily see 
that this sort of an insect would be killed 
if you spread poison on the 
leaf which he eats. You 
see, he would swallow the 
poison with his food. 
On the other hand, 
there are other insects 









that have 

mouth parts 
that are made 
for sucking. 
They stick a 


This drawing shows how a sucking insect sticksits 
beak into a Past and getsits food. Theonly way 
to kill this sort is by a contact spray. 


sharp tube into a plant, or an animal may- 
be, and suck their food. You can readi 
see also how im ible it would be to kill 
this fellow in the same way as the biter, 
no matter how much poison you used on 
the outside of the leaf. He would simply 
stick his beak down thru the poison into 
the leaf and suck out the food underneath 
without tasting the poison. You say, why 


: on A 
SPIRACLES 
ABOOMEN 


Here is a on et ae ge the different parts 
of the body—the head, chest, and abdomen. 


not poison the sap of the tree with some- 
thing that will kill insects but will not 
injure the tree? Well, it has been tried, 
but no one has ever got it to work. If a 
poison will kill the insect it will kill the 
tree just as quickly. Therefore we must 
stick by the old reliable ways of getting 
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Did you ever hear of a contact spray 
That is one that kills the insect when it 
touches it. It may be because it gets inte 
the air passages and smothers the insect, 
or it may be because of some other action, 
but in any case when insects are killed by 
simply being hit with the spray, then 
that sort of spray is called a contact 
spray. It does its work by coming in 
contact with the enemy. That is what we 
use against sucking insects. If you can 
locate a chance cicada, or a chinch bug in 
some trashy place and notice its mouth 
you will see it is nothing but a long beak 
made for piercing and sucking. 

Just back of the head is the thorax, o1 
chest, we might say. It consists of three 
parts, just as you see in the picture. They 
show up fine on your grasshopper, too, if 
you take the sections apart. Each section 
is called a segment and is given a special] 
name. The first or front segment has the 
front pair of legs. The second section 
or segment has the second pair of legs and 
the front pair of wings. Then the third 
and last segment of the chest parts carries 
the third pair of legs and the second pair 
of wings. So much for the thorax or chest 
parts. 

Now we come to the last part of the 
grasshopper, the abdomen. ‘That word 
almost explains itself. It is the part of the 
insect in which the digestive organs are 
located and the egg laying organs also. 
There are no legs at all on this part. The 
very last sections or segments are just a 
little bit changed from the others, for they 
are made to take care of egg laying. 

Can you notice on the sides of your 
grasshopper’s abdomen the tiny openings 
like port holes in the sides of a ship? They 
are indicated in the picture, but they are 
very hard to find sometimes on an insect 
because they are so small. Those little 
openings go by the special name of spir- 
a¢les, but for our purpose we only need 
to know that they are the openings thru 
which the insect breathes. They open up 
into many little tiny passages inside the 
insect. The air goes all over the body thru 
these passages. That explains why a little 
penetrating spray like kerosene emulsion 
smothers the insect so soon when it 
strikes those little holes and soaks inside 
the insect thru those tiny, delicate air 
passages. You see now why it is important 
to hit the insect, too, because you simply 
must get the oil into the insect’s “port 
holes” in order to kill it. That is why a 
contact spray must hit in order to kill. 
This in a very brief way is how ap 
insect is made up when it is full grown. 
In order that there may always be more 
insects to trouble us, or benefit us, if they 
are the sort that do that, some way must 
be had for them to reproduce, or have 
young. Insects begin their development 
from an egg layed by the adult insect. 
The egg hatches out into a larva or young 
insect. This may be grub or worm like, 
in the case of a butterfly, bee, or June 
bug, or it may be that this early stage will 
look a lot like the grown up insect, only 
smaller. During this larval or beginnin 

stage the insect eats a great deal, an 

grows rapidly, shedding its skin occasion- 
ally as it grows. The skin of the young In- 
sect will not stretch like that of a pig or a 
calf so it must shed it each time the little 
insect gets too big for its old skin. This 
is called a molt, just as getting a new coat 
of feathers is a molt in the case of chickens. 
The next stage is called the pupa. This 
is the connecting link between the larva 
and the adult or grown up insect. The 
pupa is simply a resting stage. Some in- 
sects spin a coon, so we often say it is the 
cocoon stage. Notice the cocoon right at 
the beginning of this article. Others 
build what is called a pupa case. Usually 








more of how a true insect is constructed. 


rid of these sucking insects. 


Continued on page 112 
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WER half of the working hands of the nation are doing their daily 
tasks in Boss Work Gloves. They are a sure protection against dirt, 
dust, grease, paint and many minor injuries. ; 
They are heavy enough to wear well, yet light and flexible enough to 
allow you to “feel” your work. They are easy to slip in-to and out-of. 
Thousands of painters, gardeners, blacksmiths and farmers swear by 


Boss Work Gloves. 


house. 


Women find scores of uses for them about the 


They are supreme on the hands of the Nation. 

Every farmer should keep a pair around the house, in the barn, and, 
in the automobile. Slip them on whenever hand work is to be done. 
Priced so low that you could afford a new pair every day if necessary. 

Ask your dealer for Boss Gloves. Sizes for men and women, boys and 
girls. Three stvles of wrist, band, ribbed, and gauntlet. One of these 
popular models will be just what you need. 





This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


@e eure it is on every pair pou buy. TH 





Trade wars THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, liL 


world’s favorite work glove 
for odd jobs around the 
house and garden, and all 
light hand-work. Made of 
the best quality, medium 
weight canton flannel. 


E BOSS HEV Y—The 


best bet for all work that 
requires a strong, wear- 
resisting glove. Made of 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The THE BOSS XTRA HEVY— 


The world’s champion 
heavyweight han@wear for 
rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER— 


This is the super work 
glove. Strong, flexible and 
built for rugged work. 
Made of the highest quality, 
heaviest weight canton 
flannel. 


The Boss Jine includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, licking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


seine, 
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UCCESSFUL FARMING has been 
granting loans to boys and girls for 
the past four seasons and what some 

of these boys and girls have achieved has 
been recorded on the club page from time 
to time. The money is loaned on one 
year’s time at six percent interest to boys 
and girls ten to nineteen years of age. 
We take their individual notes when 
recommended by a couple of merchants 
and their county agent or club leader. 
Thousands of boys and girls have been 
given a start in raising livestock or farm 
crops and many are now doing a successful 
business. To many it has meant an educa- 
tion, to others some other worthy ambi- 
tion satisfied and all 
are enjoying owner- 


ship and a seme 
interest in fa:m or 
club work. In this 


number we are glad 
to give space to a 
story from Hazel 
Fern Evans of Laur- 
ence county, Indiana. 
Other boys and girls 
have done just as 
well and the club 
editor will be glad to 
hear from them. This 
example will encour- 





winners who will receive cash prizes are: 

Raymond Mattern Marshall county, 
Indiana, $5; William Chester Scott, High- 
land county, Ohio, $4; Anthony Tanger, 
New Jersey, $3; Theodore Glatz, Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, $2; Paul Hunsley, 
Pawnee county, Kansas, $1. The next 
five will be awarded one year subscription 
to Successful Farming. They are: 

C. C. O’Byrne, Hitchcock county, Ne- 
bruska; Virgil White, Allen county, 


Kansas; Cameron Parks, Steuben county, 
Indiana; Ivan Glanz, Rock Island county, 
Illinois; Rolland Marquess, Chariton Co., 
Missouri. 

The winning story is published below. 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEP 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 
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Ayko <A’ 
could hear the skunk stamp his feet and make a 


peculiar noise. Then we would dig the hole out 
and find Mr. Skunk. I co relate some other 
funny happenings, but I fear this would make my 
letter too long, so I will simply state that I shipped 
one bundle of fur to a firm, consisting of nine 
skunks, forty-two rats, one mink, two opossums, 
and one coon, and received a check for $142.60, and 
one of our local buyers had offered $145 for it. 
The balance we sold to a different local buyer. 

Dad induced me to invest my money in a pure- 
bred pig, which I did along in January. I paid 
$75 for it and $5 express charges. She sure was a 
beauty; but fate was against me, for on Fet ruary 
27th a railroad train killed her. We are living by 
the side of a railway. But I still have hopes that 
I may get my money back again—and I will catch 
no more skunks out of season.—Raymond Mat- 
tern, Marshall county, Indiana 


A S. F. SHORT COURSE WEEK WINNER 
_ Being the state cham- 
pa winner in the 








oys’ and girls’ calf club, 
I took advantage of your 
generous offer and at- 
tended the second annual 
boys’ and girls’ club week 
recently held at the agri- 
cultural college at Lans- 
ing. Michigan. 

t was a very enjoyable 
as well as profitable event 
for me, as I learned many 
new ideas in judging live- 
stock, poultry «nd farm 
products, and heard sev- 
eral lectures and speeches 
which will be of much 

nefit to me in future 
years. I certainly appre- 
ciate your generosity and 
want to thank you for 











age others so let us 
hear from as many - 
as possible with pic- 
tures. Hazel gives 
her story as follows: 

One evening in the spring of 1917 my brother 
Harry called me upstairs. “Read this,” he said, 
giving me a copy of the Successful Farming. I 
read what he indicated. It said that E. T. Mere- 
dith would lend boys and girls money with which 
to buy some livestock or seed. I was very much 
interested for I had read in the paper where our 
county agent was going to organize a pig club. I 
wrote to him for rules and an enrollment card. 
Then I wrote to ask Mr. Meredith to lend me the 
money to buy a pi In a few days I received a 

romissory note. Finis had to be signed by three 
_ men. I too« it to my uncle, who was a 
merchant, and asked him to sign it. After reading 
it over he said he didn’t want to sign it. He 
didn't believe a man away out in Iowa would lend 
money to boys and girls all over the UnitedStates. 
He said the pig might die and I would lose every- 
thing. And the pig wouldn't belong to me until I 
had paid the money back. I must say I came away 
@ little discouraged, but— 
“There's thousands to tell you it can not 
be done; 
There's thousands who prophesy failure; 
There's thousands to point out to you, one by 
one 
The dangers that wait to assail you.” 

I didn’t give up. Papa helped me get the note 
signed. I soon received the money, with which 
I bought two pigs. The county agent sent me 
bulletins and told me how to care for my pigs. In 
the fall I sold one of my pigs for $48.50. I also 
received $5 which was first prize at my township 
fair. The sow | kept had six little pigs the follow- 
ing spring, and the next year she had seven pigs. In 
1918 I fed a purebred Poland-China which I sold 
for $65. In 1919 I had two pigs in the contest. 
I sold one for $41 and kept the other. She had a 
litter of ten pigs and raised eight of them. These 
I still have. 

This summer I am feeding a purebred Poland- 
China. Besides this pig, my sow and eight pigs, I 
have two calves, a horse and ten sheep. This last 
fall our county agent organized a sheep club, of 
which | am a member. I started with six sheep 
and have raised four lambs. I have just sold two 
of my lambs for $20 

My pigs have helped to pay my way thru school. 
I will be a senior this year. I expect my pigs to 
pay my way thru college. 

fran this will be my last year in the clubs. 
I will sure be sorry of it. But I still expect to raise 
pigs and other livestock. 

have not been very successful as to winning 
prizes,.but I think I have succeeded, for my ex- 
perience is worth lots to me. Club work has made 
farm life more enjoyable for me. I wouldn't 
change places with any of the city girls. I think 
the Leader and club page of Successful Farming 
are just great. They are surely interesting and of 
great help to the farm boys and girls —Hazel 
Fern Evans, Laurence county, Indiana. 


TRAPPING CONTEST RESULTS 


At last we are ready to announce the 
winners in the trapping contest carried on 
in March, April and May, The first five 





build up your herd. 


Other stories will be published this 
fall and winter. 

The November number will announce a 
trapping contest for the winter months 
and will give the readers helpful hints on 
trapping fur bearing animals. It is still 
too early to do any trapping as the young 
animals have not yet reached their full 
size, and the fur on most all animals is 
still unprime. The trapping season begins 
in November and reliable instructions will 
be given on the club page of Successful 
Farming in the November issue. 

I will give you a brief description of my ex- 
perience in trapping last fall and winter. I am 
fifteen years old and go to school, but would rather 
hunt than study. To begin with, I started a little 
too soon, as I am a firm believer in the early bird 
catching the worm. I did not intend to have any 
unprime fur, so my brother and myself started 
November 5, 1919, with ten traps apiece, setting 
them for skunk, in the openings of tile and in 
shallow ditches, along fences and in hollow trees. 
The first night out we had four skunks—one in my 
traps and three in my brother’s. We would go 
together with a gunnysack and walk up to them, 
throw a sack over them, catch them by the back of 
the neck and by the tail and one of us would re- 
lease the trap and thrust him in another sack, 
then carry them hcme and put them in the hog- 
house and feed them until prime. We would feed 
them muskrat carcasses and cornmeal mush, an 
they got quite tame in a little while, so we could 
go rizght among them without fear of being per- 
fumed. In this way we caught fourteen in all, and 
two opossums, and a number of mus«rats, by 
November {i&th, and the season opened here 
November 20th. On the 19th of November a 
game warden came to visit me in the guise of a fur 
buyer. I told him that I didn t have any skunks 
(for I intended to keep them a month yet), but 
showed him what rats I had, also two opossums and 
the one skunk that I picked up one evening in the 

vad from school—an autcmobile had billed him; 

the warden says I had better go to town wit 

him, which I did. He took the skunk and two 
opossums with him, also. I pled guilty and my dad 
paid $24.60, and I paid hifi back after my fur was 
sold. But the fourteen live skunks I still had in 
the hog pen. Among those fourte-n was one im- 
mense white one. We had sor cime capturing 
him. We caught him and ancther one about six 
feet apart, and after throwing the sack over him 
I caught him by the neck and hind feet, and when 
my brother released him he gave a lurch and got 
free, and in my eagerness to get him I ran after him 
and fell on him. When we finally got him in the 
sack we were worse sme'ling than any skunk I ever 
caught. We stripped and changed our clothes in 
the hog house, but the scent stayed with us for 
several days. Later in the season, when snow 

on the ground, we caught two by the aid of 
ferret. He would go into a hole and come ou 
bristled up and would go in again, and then 





_ Here is the picture of Hazel Fern Evans, of Laurence county, Indiana, and her stock. 
Successful Farming made her a loan three years ago to purchase a pig. 
now owns ten pigs, eight sheep, two calves and a horse 


From this start she 
Read her story and begin now to 





making it possible for me 
to attend this meeting. 
—Miles E. Beamer, Lena- 
wee county, Mic 


a : ALIVE CLUB MEMBER 

I am writing you in regard to the pig I purchased 

sometime ago thru Successful Farming loan. She 

is eleven months old. I feed her three times a day, 

giving her one pound each of wheat and alfalfa 
meal, also the garbage waste. 

_Our county agent, Mr. Davis, has organized a 
pig and poultry club. We meet once a month, an 
you may he sure we have some fun. I was elected 
vice president of our club. I expect to join the 
canning club next year. 

I thank you for the loan. I certainly enjoy 
feeding my pig.—Ellen Sanders, Ark. 











George Wachs, Wisconsin 


SHE IS GROWING FAST 
I am sending a picture of my calf, 1] 
call her Rose. She is growing fast, and is 
awful gentle. 
My sister’s pigs are growing fast and 
they will farrow the middle of next month 
—George Wachs, Wisconsin. 


Fill out coupon below and send in today. 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
I want to join your loan club so that I may purchase 


see eeerees eee eee eee 
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Tnvestinent 


Hansen Gloves carry a 
broad appeal to the man 
on the farm. For Hansen 
leadership is not limited 
to styles for motoring, 
driving and dress wear, 
but in any and all working 
fields this name is recog- 
nized authority. For 
threshing, plowing, har- 
vesting — for any farm 
work, in all seasons, the 
dealer has a special 
Hansen. 


\ 


No. 562 
Thresherman’s 
Special 









Adjustable 
Wrist Strap 
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Complete 


Protection 


A Snug 2K: 
hasy Fit 


This design alone is suffi- 
cient to explain Hansen 
leadership. It is so exact, 
so accurately builc. It is 
soft and pliable yet 
strongly re-enforced at all 
points of strain. There 


Men who. depend upon : 
Hansen Gloves for their 
regular motoring wear 
should also ha’ / 
Utility Gauntle 
for emergency 1S 
changing tires, greasing © 
car, adjusting motor, etc. 4 
Light in weight, soft and — 
pliable. Cuff keeps sleeve © 
clean. Have this model — 
always ready to conserve 

your other more expen-— 
sive Hansens. © 













are no binding seams, 
nothing to hinder control ° 
of wheel, and it is sturdy 
enough to withstand the 
service of loading and un- 
loading. 




















| Washable 





Adjustable 


No. 554 No 147 

Motor Truck . Wrist Strap; Motor Car Horsehide 
and Tractor Big Cuff ’ Utility Gauntlet 
Special 


A Word on Motoring Gauntlets—Hansens are ex- 
tremely popular, because they combine, in a most un- 
usual way, the protection and good looks of the Gaunt- 
let with the freedom of the Short Glove. Hansen 
“Stubby Soft Cuff” is a good example of this. See 
No. 1043 in our Glove Bock. 


Write for Free Book of Gloves—lIt illustrates and 
describes the Hansen line, Gloves, Gauntlets and 
Mittens, lined and unlined, for motoring, driving, 
dress and general wear. More and more, common 
sense demands the heip and protection of a good glove; 
so select your favorite Hansens—then see your dealer. 


0. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 525A WRIGHT STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKET REPORTS 


How, When and Where They Are Made 


. By A. H. SNYDER 


HETHER a man is buying or selling, he is at a dis- 
W  savantage if he is not informed as to the condition of 
the market for the particular article with which he is 
dealing. If either the buying party or selling party in a deal is 
informed about the market and the other is not, the one who 
is informed is in position to take advantage of the other. 
Such has been the situation until recently of the man who has 
sold livestock. The buyer has kept in close touch with the 
factors which indicate the trend of the market in the immediate 
future, or even more remote future, but authentic information 
was not available for the man selling livestock. Market reports 
were given somewhat general publicity and the producer and 
seller of livestock could avail himeelf of such reports, but he 
did not have the confidence in them that is essential to make 
such information of greatest value. The data regarding market 
conditions were collected and given out by those who were 
interested in the buying of livestock, and it is only natural that 
those who had stock to sell were suspicious that the reports 
were colored to favor the buyer’s interests. Such was the 
situation with regard to available information and reports from 
the livestock markets 


receipts for that day of cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep, and th: 
number of hold-over hogs. 

On first thot, the preparation of this estimate seems a very 
simple operation, but it is not nearly as simple as it appears 
The railroad officials can give only the number of cars and tell 
whether they contain cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, horses, mules 
or mixed stock. It is necessary to calculate from this informa 
tion the approximate number of animals of each kind. The 
only way that such an estimate can be made is by the aid 
of a knowledge of past shipments from various sections of the 
country. The number of animals in a car varies in different 
ne of the United States and the proportions of different 

inds of stock that can be in a mixed load are unlimited. The 
only basis for an estimate of the number of animals in transif 
on a given day is a comprehensive knowledge on the part of 
the estimator as to the past shipments from all territory 
tributary to his market. 

The report issued at six o’clock is principally for the benefit 
of buyers for eastern orders. The hour difference in time makes 
it of special value to them. The seven o’clock report gives 
estimates of hold- 
over hogs and actual 





of the country until 
about two years ago, 
when the Bureau of 
Markets of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture was induced 
to undertake the task 
of collecting and dis- 
seminating accurate, 








receipts and _ ship- 
ments of livestock 
for the previous day 
This information is 
given wide distribu- 
tion by  telegrapb 
companies and news 
bureaus, and pro- 
ducers and country 








authentic, and un- 
biased reports. This 
great task ‘and re- 
sponsibility was un- 
pare eo by the bureau at the urgent request of the trade and 
of producers, both thru their organizations and as individuals. 

With the understanding that the telegraph companies, press 
associations, news bureaus, ticker services, and other news 
distributing agencies sending out telegraphic reports on the 
estimated receipts and prices of livestock at Chicago would use 
exclusively the information furnished by the Bureau ot Markets’ 
representatives, this work was begun at the Chicago stockyards 
in June, 1918. There was immediate demand for similar service 
at other livestock markets and the telegraphic market report 
service of the bureau was extended to include the Kansas City, 
Omaha, and East St. Louis markets. 

(>) maugurating the livestock reporting service, the Bureau 
of Markets had two main objects: “First, to restore waning 
confidence in the minds of producers in livestock market re- 

rtg by furnishing promptly accurate and reliable market in- 
ormation from all sources. And, second, to standardize live- 
stock classifications so that, as far as possible, livestock markets 
thruout the country may be quoted on a comparable and more 
easily interpreted basis than formerly.” 

To appreciate the extent to which these two objects have 
been accomplished, it is necessary to understand in a general 
way the work that is being carried on every day by the Bureau’s 
representatives and how it is done. 

In the first place, it must be recognized that to have value 
market news must be up to the minute. The man who is in- 
terested in such news, whether he is a buyer or seller, is only 
interested in the news which indicates the condition of the 
market at the nearest possible time to that when he expects to 
make his transaction. Consequently it is essential that reports 
of market conditions be disseminated just as quickly as possible 
after they are collected. Upon prompt dissemination depends 
in very large measure the value of the information. For this 
reason, reports are sent out at intervals of one hour or less, 
during the period of and immediately preceding the time when 
trading is most active. Specifically, reportsof thelivestock mar- 
ket are sent out at the following intervals: 6:00 A. M. wire; 
7:00 A. M. wire; 8:30 A. M. wire; 9:10 A. M. hog market 
flash; 10:30 A. M. wire; 12:30 P. M., or closing wire. 

At three o’clock in the morning the men who prepare the six 
o’clock report are at their posts, calling the railroad dispatchers 
and operators, from whom they obtain reports on livestock in 
transit. From this information an estimate is made of the 








A bunch of good ones all ready for market. 


shippers find if 
valuable in guiding 
their operations. At 
8:30 A. M. the first 
report giving market conditions is filed. It gives the openin 
tone of the _ market, and also reports actual receipts an 
shipments of the preceding day. The 9:10 A. M. “hog market 
flash” is a brief message outlining conditions as they have 
developed on the market up to that hour. 

Probably the most generally used of the livestock market 
reports is the one issued at 10:20 A. M. It is given wide dis- 
sSemination and includes information regarding market condi- 
tions and complete quotations on all classes of stock. This was 
formerly known as the “closing report” and in some cases is still 
s0 styled, but the fact that trade in cattle and sheep is often 
scarcely more than started at that hour made necessary a later 
report. If taken as representing the entire day’s market, rather 
than the condition of the market up to 10:30 A. M., the report 
would sometimes be misleading. Even the hog market is some- 
times slow in developing when receipts are heavy, and marked 
changes take place alter that hour. 

In order to accurately represent the market conditions for ar 
entire day, a report is issued at about 12:30 P. M., or as soon 
as complete inionmation can be obtained and prepared. This 
report givesany changesi= prices and market conditions whicb 
may have developed after the 10:30 report, and also gives an 
advance estimate of receipts for the suc ing day. Detailed 
quotations are sent over the bureau’s leased wire and a report 
prepared specially for press associations is furnished for trans- 
mission to morning newspapers thruout the country. 

This is a general outline of the reports in which the man whe 
grows and ships livestock is most interested. But there is 
another class of information which is equally important to the 
man who buys livestock. He must know about conditions ip 
the wholesale dressed meat markets in the great meat consum: 
ing cities in the east, in order to act intelligently in his buying 
operations. The Bureau of Markets has men on the job in the 
eastern meat markets long before the opening of the livestoc} 
markets in the middle west. The in- (Continued on page 9° 
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After long months of feeding high priced corn one likes to know that the reports he gets are reliable. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
“Z’ FARM ENGINES 








Throttling Governor Gives Steady Speed 


Every “Z” Engine is equipped with a sensitive throt- 
tling governor. Regulates the amount of fuel and air 
admitted to cylinder—maintains uniform speed—summer 
or winter, regardless of work being done. 


Throttling governor enables the “Z” to run on ker- 
osene as well as gasoline — saves you money. 


Governor is a complete, high grade assembly unit —~ 
not a makeshift device. Its case-hardened contact parts 
resist wear. 


The throttling governor has mighty important duties: 
Helps maintain uniform cylinder temperature — gives 
smooth, steady flow of power that saves wear and_tear on 
belts and the driven machinery. 


Other “Z” features are: Bosch magneto, more than rated 
power, parts interchangeable, clean cut design, long life. 


Go to your nearby dealer today and see the “Z.” He will 


show you why you should have one. 








PRICES 
1% BH. P. .cccccce $ 85.00 
BS “HH. Pi. cccccee 135.00 
G@ BH. Pw wcccccee 220.00 


All F. O. B. Factory 


BANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS —- CHICAGO 







































































ryaletsyourstord! — 
ROU SAGE? 


doesn’t need to. The Ford is made 
of better materials, better assembled, 
than most cars. It’s the brake lining 
—nothing else—that makes a Ford shake 
and shiver till its parts are loosened, _ 
Here’s the reason. Ordinary brake lin- 
ing hasn't any grip—~gets hard, slick as 
glass, from the heat and oil. It grabs 
and slips, grabs and slips, every time you 
press the brake ped This jerks and 


: 


shakes the whole car—loosens nuts, 
makes everything rattle. 
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Cork Insert has 21 studs of cork fastened in each 
lining. Heat and oil do not affect the corks, 
They stay soft. Press the | and the corks 
take hold evenly—smoothly—no grabbing—no 
slipping; just a firm £1?. and your car stops 

uickly, quietly. Cork Insert will make your 

ord start, stop, reverse as smoothly as any car. 
If you own a new Ford, why shake it to pieces 
with hard slick lining? Why not get Cork Insert 
and keep it new? If itis a used Ford, have 
the parts tightened and use Cork Insert to 
keep it from shaking loose again. 
Remember, Cork Insert saves you money every 
time you stop or start your car—makes your 
ear last longer—esaves repair bills. Besides 
Cork Insert outlasts three sets of ordinary lin- 
ing. Amillion Ford Owners have used Cork 
Insert. They know it is the only economical 
lining. Be sure you get genuine Advance Cork 
Insert. Your dealer has it or can get it; every 
wholesale house sells it. 

For valuable information about 

Free Book your Ford brake and Clutch 
write for our Free Book, ‘The story of Cork 
Insert.” 





BE AN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
EXPERT! 


XPERT Automobile and Tractor Me- 
chanics are in demand everywhere. 
Well trained men earn big money. YOU 
can qualify for these positions. We teach 
you by daily actual practice under skilled 
instructors. Experience in training 
thousands of mechanics for U.S. Govern- 
ment. Course include all branches of 
automobiles, tractors, welding and tire vul- 
canizing. Day or even- ” 
ing classes. Our free 
catalog telle how we 
train men to occupy ex- 
pert automotive posi- 
tions. 6end for your 
copy now. 


Motor Institute, Ing. 


2699 University 
Avenue 8S. E 










Minneapolis, Minn. 








How These chart forms come in 
to op daily, weekly, monthly, 
Get yearly and five-year forms. 
§ P re 25 sheets of each of 
7 that every the § forme, with 
armer may binder sent for 
know by the $6.00 on 10 ys 
use of self-made approval. 
charts the trend of crop 


~~8j- ee Prices 
Special set of chart forms, 


Order today. Money back if not satisfted. 








[Business Charting Institute, 724 Kesner Bidg., Chicage | 


t Rowell Silage © Finch, 1920 
POR SALE wresinee completa: with: extra knivon at 


00 each F. O. B. Ociwein, 7 ' 
Telred” WARKERE BROS. CEC wR Ine ows 


Read all the advertisements in this issue, 
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CHOOSING THE PORKER FOR 
PORK 
If there is one all important step in 
getting good pork it is the selection of ab- 


solutely healthy animals to butcher. Not 
only is there the ever present and evident 
danger of transmitting disease thru the 
germs in diseased flesh, but there is the 
often overlooked fact that diseased meat 
does not keep as well as healthy meat. 
Therefore, for the correction of both the 
greater and the lesser of these evils, see 
‘hat your butcher stuff is absolutely 
healthy, no matter what the age. 

In hogs it is necessary to look Out mostly 
for tuberculosis pean be cholera. Hog 
cholera is usually easily detected before 
killing, but once in a while one will be 
fooled. Sometimes a hog that appears 
absolutely healthy until after killing and 
scraping will show up with little blue spots 
over the body. The neck gland will be 
purple, the lungs more the color of liver 
and there will be little pinhead sized bloo 
spots on the intestines, and in other parts 
of the body. Such a carcass should be 
destroyed by burning or deep burial, for 
it is almost certain that the hog had 
cholera. 

Tuberculosis is very easily recognized 
in the carcass, if not on the hoof. Pus 
pockets in the liver, spleen and neck 
glands, and inflamed or pus-filled lungs 
indicate a tubercular condition which 
would unfit the carcass for food. Such 
meat is fit in any case only for stock food 
and then not until it has been boiled until 
the flesh falls from the bones. 

Hogs should be very carefully handled 
before butchering. Bruises from blows 
or other causes are a fertile source of 
trouble later on. Blood will not leave such 
jlaces, and the meat will sour in curing or 
ier See that the hogs are treated right 
on their way to slaughter. A little 
patience and fewer blows, means better 
meat. 

The above are absolutely essential 

points to watch for in making pork fit to 
eat from a health standpoint. For the 
sake of a high grade product, tempting 
and luscious, there are a few more things 
to watch. Choose a hog that is in medium 
condition, not too fat, not too thin. The 
very fat lard hog usually killed for 
the home supply of meat on the farm is 
much too fat to yield an excellent product. 
They are too oily. Thin stuff yields a 
tough, dry meat without character. For 
the best flavored juicy cuts the hog weigh- 
ing from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty pounds, medium condition, at eight 
or ten months of age, will be the very best 
choice of all. 
Quality plays a big part in the choice of 
a butcher hog. Get a hog with nice, 
smoothly layed on flesh. The wrinkled, 
flabby, coarse hog yields less attractive 
meat, it is more likely to be tough, and 
not only that, but there is less of the meat 
such as it is. It is an actual fact that you 
can best afford to ke¢p your best hogs for 
home consumption, for they will dress out 
more meat as well as better meat. 


A BIG WOOL WASTE 
The great flour mills at Minneapolis 
formerly dumped the wheat bran into the 
Mississippi river, the millers considering 
it a worthless by-product. Now it sells 
for a big price and dairymen and other 
livestock farmers use up practically every 
ton of it. In a great many of the different 
grades of wool produced in this country 
the percentage of grease is much greater 
than the percentage of bran in wheat, 





but nevertheless nearly all of the millions 
of pounds of this fat scoured from wool is 
turned into the rivers by the woolen mills 
as waste, 


In the past a small amount has 
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FLANNEL 
SHIRTS 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Two wonderfyl Susquehanna Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
only $3.69, Direct from factory. Would cost $6 or 
more elsewhere. Perfectly tailored. Cut oxtra full. 
Comfortablefitting. Winter weight. Coat Front Style. 
Soft turn down collar, Two extrastrong, fargo button- 
down flap pockets. Double atitche’?’ throughout. 
Thoroughly shrunk. Forwork orsemi-dreas. An amaz- 
ing bargain. Sendnomoney. Pay postman only $3.69 
plus postage after arrival. Then try themon. If not 
pleased, return at our expense aos money returned -t 
once. Order by number 130FS. Statesize. Specify gray 
or blue. Only twoshirts toa customeron this special offer 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
30FS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ROTECT your corn from rats. 

t fire and 

uro crib. 

Made from 20 gauge copper-iron, gal- 
vanized—rust-resisting and will last a 
lifetime. Exclusive patented venti- 
lating device prevents — py Easi- 
ly erected—small wrench only tool 
necessary. Portable—you can move 
it from one place to another yourself. 


Stock sizes—126 bushels, 300 bush- 
els, 500 bushels and 900 bushels, 
Other sizes to order. 

The “Duro” isthe only crib that 
can be used for elther corp op wheat. 
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Bale Your Hay 


By your hay, you save , time and 
money, You can get a higher price for baled hay 
when you scl ed hay is easicr to handle and 

arn big money by 


ou have no waste, Also you cane 
aling your ncighbor’s hay, Our line is complcte:< 
Balers, | 


Power sscs or Tractor 





n 
Presses, Combined Press and Engine, 1 end 2 borse 
presses, Elehtaing | Presses last a lifetime. 


Send complete catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS & TRACTOR CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























been recovered, and during the war the 
war department made a special effort to 
get larger quantities of it for use in mak- 
ing ointments which were useful in pro- 
tecting against poisonous gases. But at 
the present time only a few plants are 
saving this product of the sheep. 

At the present time the bureau of chem- 
istry is trying to find new uses and new 
methods of manufacture for the products 
that are made from this farm product 
which should be yielding something to 
the farmers and wool growers. Lanolin, 
one of the principal things derived from 
the grease, is really a refined grease that 
does not turn rancid or decompose. It 
is used in the pharmaceutical industry in 
the making of ointments and salves, 2s 
it is a good vehicle for medicines and is 
readily absorbed by the skin. Before the 
war it was imported from Germany. We 
have thousands of tons of the raw material 
and should make our lanolin here. 

In addition to the uses just mentioned, 
it is possible to make a large number of 
other products, including marine paint, 
which is very resistant to salt water, 
leather ‘‘stuffing,” lubricants for special 
purposes such as wire drawing, belt dress- 
ing, toilet and shaving soaps, tempering 
oils, waterproofing and lithographic inks. 

But grease is not the only by-product 
furnished by the fleece. There is also 
considerable potash and a little nitrogen. 
The potash in most cases runs between two 
and six percent of the original wool, 
while the nitrogen runs about a half of one 
percent. Any man who has been buying 
fertilizers in recent years has a good idea 
of the value of potash. The wool industry 
offers an opportunity to recover large 
quantities in the form of carbonate, in 
which form it is used largely in the chemi- 
cal industries. 

These ideas of utilizing wool grease are 
not mere speculation. A few plants have 
put in equipment for recovering the val- 
uable by-product, but most of them, in- 
cluding some of the largest in the country, 
still run it out with the dirty water. 
Farmers should be interested in the work 
thet is being done to make general use 
of this important product from their 
farms.—C. G. 


WE THANK YOU 
Within the past two months several 
thousand of our readers have sent us sub- 
scriptions for one or more of their friends. 
The editor would like to thank, per- 
sonally, each of you who have thus favored 
us. That, of course, is impossible. So 
please consider this word of appreciation 
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There is a Sandwich Sheller 
Especially for your Tractor 


Sandwich Shellers are especially equipped for different makes of trac- 
tors and for 64 years they have stood all strains and tests for durability. 
Built of weather-resisting oak. Save power, labor and expense. ‘Tell us 
ay kind of tractor you have and we will explain the proper type for you 

O use. 


It will be more profitable than ever to do your own shelling with a 
Sandwich Sheller this year. The car shortage is serious—you must shell 
when you can sell. You can, if you have a Sandwich—the light run- 
ning, large capacity sheller which shells clean and gets the kernels whole. 


Sandwich Shellers in materials and workmanship are fully up to our 
pre-war standards. In many lines nowadays the more you pay the less 
you get in quantity and quality, but here is a line of machinery in which 
there is no sham, no shoddy, no default. In Sandwich Power Shellers 
will be found clear oak frames of thoroughly seasoned, high-grade timber; 
pane'ing and attachments of everlasting Cypress; main _shafting high 
grade, cold drawn; bearings good anti-friction metal and all parts bear 
the stamp of good, painstaking work by skilled workmen. 


S 


Made in 50 different styles and sizes from the one-hole, hand- 
power to the powerful eight-hole spring and cylinder types. 


Write for Free Sheller Book Today! 


This book will show you why a Sandwich Sheller is the 
best investment you can make—why it is mechanically 
perfect. Write ior your copy today. Be sure to men- 
tion the name of your tractor or what power you use. 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 50 Oak St., Sandwich, III. 


Branches: Council Bluffs, Sioux Falls, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, Peoria 
Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery for 64 years. 8 


Power-Driven 


ANDw ic 


Corn Shellers 





extended through the magazine as being 
personal and sincere. 

It is because of the cooperation and 
friendly assistance of its readers that 
Successful Farming has become the great 
force that it is, for better agriculture, 
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better homes and happier families. 

The recollection of the good you and | 
we can do, the service we render society, | 
will live ever so much longer than any | 
reputation we may establish as money | 
makers, 
of the feeling of satisfaction one feels for | 
having done something worthwhile and | 
helpful for one person or agroup of people. 

So, while this magazine, in order to 
continue as an institution, must be con- 
ducted on a business basis, there is an in- 
finite pleasure to us in the thought that 
we are filling an important place in this 
busy world, and that we are giving a 
worthwhile service to more than 800,000 
farm families. 

Perhaps this item will be read by some 
who have never thought that they might 
assist in enlarging Successful Farming’s 
sphere of usefulness. Very likely your 
neighbor would like to subscribe. Why 
not forward his subscription for him? 
He will appreciate your bringing the mat- 
ter to his attention,. and we will thank 
you for the opportunity to make this 
magazine useful m one more farm family. | 








And nothing can take the place | § 


Light Weight Farm Engines \ 


Cushman Engines, recognized everywhere 
as The Original Light Weight Power, give depend- 
able, economical service on every power job on the 
faxm. Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 65 pounds 
per horsepower. The Cushman owner saves valuable 
m time, because he can easily move his engine to 
the job, instead of hauling the job to the engine. 


More Power Per Pound 


Cushman Engines weigh only one-third to one- 

=) fourth as much as ontinery engines, and they run 
much more quietly and steadily tter design. tter 
materials and better workmanship give the Cushman 
more power per pound. Equipped with speetiins 
Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley an 
Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. Send 
for Free Buok on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS (520) 
G1IGN. 21st Street LINCOLN, NEB. 
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SHEEP FEEDING FOR PROFIT 








Self-Feeder Solves Labor Problem 











RANK WALKER, a farmer of Elkhart county, Indiana, 

has made a specialty of feeding sheep, altho he has run 

thru his feedlots each year for the past several years 
two carloads of steers as well as three or four hundred hogs in 
addition to two thousand sheep. 

On account of Mr. Walker’s specialty in sheep feeding, we 
will dispose of that phase of his farming operations first. He 
always gets his sheep from Chicago and always specifies that 
they must be northwestern lambs, either from Montana or 
Idaho. 

Speaking of this Mr. Walker says, “I always want those 
northwestern lambs because they are more hardy than the 
native stock. They are usually crossed up to some extent with 
Merino blood and on account of their breeding and also on 
account of the rigorous weather which they have gone thru, 
they are more hardy. One time I tried to feed out some native 
sheep but they have come in off the cultivated fields and are 
full of worms and parasites and they do not feed out like the 
western lambs I have been getting.” “And when it comes 
to feeding lambs, they are the hard- 


gi a ensilage once a day and hay twice a day—as much as they 
will eat. 

“As the days go by the mixture in the self-feeder is propor- 
tioned differently, but at all times a little bran is left in the 
mixture because it allows the sheep to fill up without getting 
impaction of the stomach which is common in feeding sheep. 
The mixture in the self-feeder is changed a little each two or 
three days when it is refilled because there are so many sheep 
running to it. And each time more bran {fs removed and more 
oats and corn put in its place. Finally we take the oats entirely 
away and feed salvage grains if we can get barley or wheat 
salvage. I find that this decreases the death rate to a wonder- 
ful extent. Oilmeal is also fed to the sheep, and at first we com- 
mence pretty light with it, making it not more than one-fifteenth 
to one-twelfth of the total weight of the feed mixture. The 

uantity is gradually increased until during the latter part of 
the fattening period, the sheep are getting about one-eighth of 
their total grain ration as eoal. 

“Oh, no, we do not mix these feeds before putting them into 

the self-feeder. We simply let them 
mix together in the self-feeder—sa: 





est things to feed in the livestock 
line and yet I like to feed them 
better than any other stock. They 
are more easily taken care of and 
quite a bit more easily fed.” 

In talking with one of Mr. Walk- 
er’s neighbors, the neighbor shed 
a new light on the situation. He 
says, “Mr. Walker never goes to 
market but he tops it. You just 
keep track of it and you will notice 
that this is true. He always ships to 
the same commission man and the 
man knows his stuff, knows that 








we want to fill the self-feader wit 

bran, corn, salvage barley, and 
oilmeal. We will put in first a sack 
or two of bran, then two or three 
sacks of salvage barley, then corn 
and a quarter of a sack of oilmeal. 
These gradually sift together as 
they get down to the bottom of the 
feeder and the sheep can pick out 
whichever they like best anyhow. 
Sheep are more scrutinizing than 
any other animal and they will not 
eat the feed unless they want it. 








it will be first-class and it is said 
that many times the commission 
man has Walker’s stuff sold before 
it ever reaches the terminal market. Keeping as many head 
around as he always does, it is always easy to pick out a load 
that will top the market. The culls and underfat ones are left 
over and fed longer and when they get the required finish, they 
take their departure to market and forthwith top it.” 

But to return to Mr. Walker and his methods with the sheep. 
Mr. Walker said, “I wonder what has become of all the sheep 
feeders. They certainly are not quitting because there is no 
money in it and they certainly are not quitting because it 
does not keep up the fertility of the farm. Why, I can remem- 
ber when there were eight or ten extensive sheep feeders close 
around here; now there are only two men left who are feeding 
sheep as a business. 

“You cannot feed a sheep like you would a hog or a steer. 
The sheep’s stomach does not seem to be fitted out as is the 
hog’s and steer’s and the animals cannot stand as much. 
True, sheep feeding is particular business and even at the 
very best, one is bound to lose a few head. 

“When I get them home, I feed them nothing but alfalfa hay 
for the first two or three days to get their stomachs shaped up 
ready for grain. These lambs have usually been hanging around 
the yards and on the road from the shipping point for a week 
or two and they are hungry and thirsty. They would all be 
dead if given all the grain they wanted the first feed. At 
the beginning of the fourth day, I put them onto a self-feeder 
a good deal like the one that is used for hogs with the excep- 
tion that the sheep self-feeder is quite a bit larger than the ho 
self-feeder. For the first few days, this sheep self-feeder is filled 
with bran and oats, with a large part of the mixture bran. The 
bran helps to fill them up, is somewhat laxative and easy on 
their stomachs. It does not make a sodden mass. And you 
should see those lambs after they have had access to the self- 
feeder with bran and oats for the first time. Their stomachs 
stick out and are so tight you could play a tune on them if 
you could get close enough. Then from this on, the sheep are 


The Walker home is an essential part of the farm equipment. 


Of course, in the above I did not 
give you the exact proportions be- 
cause that varies so much with the 
different feeding periods. But that simply illustrates how we 
get all the feeds into the self-feeder without hand mixing. 
“The last few years I have been feeding a good deal of salvage 
grain and like it very much, especially at the price that we 
could get it. It is the burned and damaged grains which result 
when an elevator is burned down. Before the war and during 
the first part of the war there was a good deal of salvage grain 
on the market, but as the war progressed it became harder to 
get. Government troops guarded the elevators against firing 
and then, too, more of them have been built of concrete and do 
not burn down so easily. But the salvaged grain, whether oats, 
barley or wheat contains quite a bit of charcoal and when 
I am feeding this, I can cut the death rate in my lambs to away 
beiow what it ordinarily is when feeding the undamaged grains. 
Sheep have a very delicate stomach and it seems that the 
charcoal in these grains keeps the feed sweet and gets more 
of the lambs thru the feeding period and orto the market. 
“This last winter I tried to feed some cull beans. A friend of 
mine praised them very highly to me; the firm selling them 
claimed that they contained twenty- (Continued on page 86 














Good steers, well fed, on the Walker farm, 
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More Than Just a Machine 


HEN you buy Delco-Light you buy more than 
just a machine. 


You buy continuous electric light and power. 


You buy Contentment, Satisfaction, Comfort—better 
living conditions—freedom from drudgery. 


And—in the end you find that your purchase hasn’t 
cost you anything at all. It has given you all these 
things and in addition has actually paid for itself in 


There is a Delco-Light Sales : . 
and Service ban atar Vow the time and labor it has saved. 





In every nook and corner of the country you will find 
Satisfied Delco-Light Users—125,000 of them. 


And—no matter where you live you will always find a 
Delco-Light Sales & Serviceman near you to guarantee 
the perfect installation and operation of your plant. 


You buy more than just a machine—you buy a 
Delco-Light plant. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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WINTER CARE OF HORSES 
When the work is over in the fall and 
the teams have only such hauling as must 
be done and the corn husking wagons to 
handle, the most economic way to winter 
them is to turn them out whenever pos- 
sible and let them live in the open m a 
large lot, or even in a pasture if it does not 
become soft under toot. 

The stabled horse has the brighter coat, 
but the work of caring for him offsets an 
advantage gained in this respect. We 
have always fed large quantities of rough 
feed such as coarse fodder, which is bad 
to handle in the mangers, in the open, 
and make one operation of the feeding 
for the day instead of doing it three times 
a day as some farmers do. 

The horses, living in the open air, get 
long coats, it is*true, and have an unkempt 
appearance that is not attractive, but they 
are really in better shape for the following 
season’s work than the animal which has 
been pampered and fed full feeds of grain 
all through the winter. 

Some farmers with a mistaken idea of 





Puncture-Proof 


- a 
J the comfort of their animals give them the 
E a Ss s R t “a . i g same care in winter as in summer, and this 





. i 7 implies that they have grain and are 
Dayton Airless Tires will free you {stalled at night. If good sheds are pro- 
from all tire trouble. They are used | vided and a little alfalfa is fed once a day 
extensively on passenger cars and j|the vigor of horses is kept and after 
delivery cars. grain feeding is resumed in the spring, a 
They prevent delays, save time and | week or two before the work commences, 
save money. On the crowded streets | the horses wintered in the open seem to 
of cities or on lonely roads far from | stand up to the work even better than the 
help, Dayton Airless Tires can be | pampered and grain fed horses who never 
relied upon. They never puncture see exposure—D. M. H., Kan. 
never blow out, need no pumping and —————— 
no patching. Piers of live rubber SHEEP FEEDING FOR PROFIT 
separated by air spaces absorb all . Continued from page 84 
jolts and make them easy riding. eight percent of protein and quoted them 
. & at $40 « ton, me to pay the freight. Well, 
Equip Now With Dayton Airless two or three winters ago I fed some velvet 
Sf wen. ddiuee Pend. Menealt (th beans from the south and liked them 
you erive a Ford, waxwen, Viev- | first rate and on these two recommenda- 
rolet, new Overland Four, or any car lene, 1 Gented that 5 should ant come 
+ a 80x3, a _— —— aoatiey goo sesulie out of these cull beans. 
et Pa po. be , =. - wr But when they were laid down here, they 
They are guaranteed 8,000 miles, but b °. ie oi did 
records of users show two, three and —_ — $43 —_ } coy een 
four times that mileage. must be forced to eat them, the hogs 
Mail the coupon for booklet and absolutely will not touch them unless they 
price list. Investigate the uninter- [are cooked and with the help as scarce 
rupted service and lasting economy | and as high priced as it is now, on a farm 
of Dayton Airless equipment. like this we cannot afford to be ones 
s beans for the hogs. The sheep would pic 
A Splendid Opportunity arourid among the beans and get out the 


is offered to substantial business men best ones and leave the rest. We had them 


in territories where we have no dea'ers ound and then they ate them pretty well, 
at present. Previous experience ‘n ut before that we had to watch all the 
the tire business is not necessary. | time or the openings to the self-feeder 
Wire or write. would be filled with beans and the sheep 


° ° wanting something else. We turned in 
The Dayton Airless Tire Co. and had the whole carload of beans 
ground, but never again. 

Mr. Walker has nearly a hundred acres 
of alfalfa growing on his farm and the 
sheep work in nicely in helping him to get 
The Dayton a stand of alfalfa. The alfalfa is usually 
Airless Tire Co. |put on corn ground which has been 
Dept. 242, Dayton, Ohio | Sheeped off. Speaking of one particular 
Please send me, without obii- | field my informant continued, “The corn 
fation. booklet. prices and) was sheeped down in the fall. In fact, we 
Airless Tires, as follows: |didn’t take the sheep off, till holidays. 

idubbnecdonnatuse Passenger Cars| Then the following May after corn plant- 
a areal Light Delivery Cars ing we put six horses on the disc with a 
| trailer and cut the ground fairly deep. All 
}summer this field was worked down with 
Cer URES the enter |a harrow or just as soon as the weeds 
Rbsnveqeusd sietseresooonenssess would get a little green in the field, we 
would go in with the harrow and root them 
We can’t grow alfalfa and weeds on 










Dept. 242 
Dayton, Ohio 
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NEW EASY WAY 
TO SAW WOOD 


Make Big Money in Spare Time 


You can easily make from $20 to $36 
a day in your spare time this winter by 
sawing wood for yourself and neighbors. 


| Hundreds of farmers proved this last 


winter, and this year the shortage of 
R. R. cars and coal, makes the oppor- 
tunity even better. 

But the only way to make real money 
sawing wood is to use a am power 
device like the famous Phillips One-Man 
Drag Saw that cuts from 15 to 35 cords 
of wood daily on one to three quarts of 
gasoline. The Phillips Drag Saw is cer- 





tainly a wonder—it is so ag 
that a boy can run it. With it you can 
cut trees off close to ground, saw wood, 
make ties, and run other farm machinery 
when not used sawing. The Phillips is 
doubly popular because mechanical sim- 
plicity and strength make it trouble 
proof. Mounted on wheels its as easy 
to move as a wheelbarrow—it actually 
works while you rest. 

Since the Phillips Drag Saw Mfg. Co., 
519 Phillips Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
offers a 30-day guaranteed trial, an 
special direct-to-user prices to any 
reader of this paper, you should write 
them today for full particulars of their 
roposition and free copy of their big 
illustrated —a post card will do. 

PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. CO. 
519 Phillips Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Metal Shi , V-Crimp, e 
Standin; Beam, Pain at Galeaninad Root. 


. Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No i | 
orrepairs, Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning p: A 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

. WeSell direct 
from factory to youand 
gave you money. Ask 
for k No. ' 068 ' 




















GES 
Lowest priceson Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send vostal for 


Tee omples & 
1006-1056 Pike St., Cincinnatl, 0. Roofing Book 











Pull out stumps 
and all the virgin land at work 
ing money for you. It’s the 
ou have can 


An acreormore &@ le 


Hercules 


Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Find out all about ya. 4 
sending for the big 
at once. See the proofs 
we offer. Get the spe- 
cial low price proposition 
wearemaking. Acdress 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
920 28¢» St., Centerville, te. 
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It 
PATENT What You Invent. 
uable. Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventors guide FREE. 
Franklin fl, Hough, 616 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 
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the sume patch because the weeds seem 
to be by far the best competitors for the 
ground. Also before discing we put on 
three tons of ground limestone to the 
acre. We didn’t put on any fertilizer other 
than rock phosphate at the rate of a half 
ton to the acre and in addition to the 
sheep manure in the stalks the field was 
dressed heavily with sheep manure when 
it was put to corn. This particular field 
was sown the 5th of August, and generally 
I have the best stands of alfalfa when I 
seed during the first ten days of August. 
The seed was inoculated by the soil and 
glue water method and I sowed from 
twelve to fifteen pounds of seed to the 
acre of the common seed. 

“We have used twelve carloads of lime- 
stone and that is the greatest soil tonic 
that ever came along. I have had three 
carloads ordered for the last two months, 
but it is held up somewhere. ‘There 
was a time when clover came up here and 
made a fine stand without any treatment. 
Then for a few years, we didn’t get clover 
to make any stand at all and finally I com- 
menced to sow ground limestone and that 
turned the trick the very first trial. 

“You see that field‘gver there? Well, 
that was the worst sorrel ficld on the 
farm and we had tried repeatedly to get 
a stand of clover. It would oath pretty 
well up in the level of the fields but on the 
side hills it would not come at all. In 
fact, it had been quite a few years since 
we had had clover on the sides of that hill. 
The sorrel was so thick that my son said 
the land had out its danger signal. So 
I determined to snow under that danger 
signal, if possible, and got some limestone. 
I plowed the land in the spring, put on 
two tons of ground limestone and a thou- 
sand pounds of rock phosphate, then put 
the field to corn. It was a bad, dry year 
and the corn was tassel burned. But the 
next year the field was put to clover and 
there surely was a fine stand; you could 
see right where the lime had beensown.” 

Mr. Walker is considered one of the 
best cattle feeders of Elkhart county and 
here’s how he goes at it: 

“When I get the cattle home, I feed 
them hay for the first three days. That 
gets them ready for more concentrated 
feed. Then, for the next few days, the 
cattle get nothing but hay and shock corn. 
After that they get shock corn alone and 
alittlelaterthey are puton to afullfeed.” 
He had twenty-two head on feed about 
ready for market when I was there. ‘These 
cattle were bought January 15th, averag- 
ing 1,032 pounds. On the 31st of January, 
they averaged 1,056 poundsandon March 
20th, they weighed 1,192 pounds having 
gained about two and one-half pounds a 
day reckoned on Chicago weight after 
they had been “filled” by the commission 
men. They were about finished and their 
daily ration was at that time eight 
baskets of packed silage, six baskets of 
shelled corn, one bushel of ground beans 
and one and one-half bushels of bran with 
sixteen quarts of molasses a day which 
made about. three pints of molasses per 
steer. “I like the molasses very ann 
said Mr. Walker, “I buy it by the barrel 
and then feed it on top of the silage and 
the grain. I don’t believe I could get the 
cattle to eat these ground beans without 
the molasses. It gives the steers a better 
appetite and makes them take on gains 
faster and show more finish. 

“You want to know what I think about 
the market? To my notion we are due 
for some high prices for food. Feeders 
cannot stay in the game at this rate but 
to my notion the time is coming when they 
will be back at feeding cattle just as they 
have in the past. It’s all right to take the 
bitter with the sweet, but this is one of 
the times when the bitter is a little more 
than we can stand. I am running with 
one man, where I usually keep three, and 
we cannot grow what we could before. 
But sheep feeding is a pretty safe proposi- 
tion, one year with another.” 
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_Litter Carriers 


Take all the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 
There is no other job on the farm that the boy, 
the hired man, or even the farmer himself 
hates worse than to clean the barn with the time-wasting, 
back-breaking, dirty, old-fashioned wheelbarrow. The 
treacherous, slippery plank keeps you from going hub- 
deep into the slush — but it’sa real job to stay on it. 


Cleans Barn in Half the Time 


The Louden Litter Carrier removes the manure from 
behind the animals and dumps it directly into a spreader 
or some out-of-the-way Fee Cleans the barn in half 
the time. A 12-year old boy can do the work quicker 
and easier with a Louden Litter Carrier than a husky 
man could with the old-fashioned method. 





The same labor-saving features and high quality worke 
manship which have been built into Loudes Liner 
Carriers, are found in Louden Feed Carriers, Sanitary 
Cow Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens, Hay Unloading 
Tools, Power Hoists, Manger Divisions, Ventilators, Barn 
and Garage Door Hangers, Water Bowls—“Everything 
for the Barn.” 224-page catalog giving full details, sent 
on request. No obligation. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2119 Court Street. (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


Wonderful Roofing Values 
| BuyNow from this List! 


| All Prices are f. o. b. Chicago 

Take our advice and buy your roofing now. Snaps like these 

go fast when our low prices become generally known. You 
must act quick to get your share of these savings. 

Gold Medal Roofin Famous Rawhide Roofing 


Mo. LK4—Rawhide stone faced gold medal rootieg LKS—Rawhide in, three, weighte =e 


teed fifteen years. Fire _—- igh grade covering in ro 
a | 
Corrugated Metal Roofing |) 
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Alarge quantity of metal roofing 
various weights; secured in big government 
| —¥ Let us know your 
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Harris Brothers Co. 
35th and tron Streets - Chicago 
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THE CALF THAT LAGS BEHIND 


It May Have Blackleg Which You Could Prevent if Taken in Time 


By K. W. STOUDER 


AREFUL estimates place six million dollars as the loss 
the cattle industry of the United States suffers annually 
from blackleg, a preventable disease. If these calves had 

reached maturity they would easily have been worth three 
times as much. 

The greatest losses occur in the fall when the calves go on 
mary 2 feed for fattening or in the spring when young eattle 
that have been roughed thru the winter on scant rations are 
put out to good grass and begin to make rapid gains. Knowing 
this, every cattle man should lay his plans to combat. the 
disease before it even gets a start for it was never more truly 
said that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of eure” 
than when dealing with this disease of cattle. 

Blackleg is a specifie infectious disease of cattle, and some- 
times sheep, most often seen among the young ones. Indeed 
some authorities say it is a disease of cattle under two years of 


age and this is essentially true, but I have seen it a few times 
been reported in cattle older than 


in three-year-olds and it 
that at times. The 
cause of the disease is 


onset of the disease is so sudden and the saturation of the body 
with powerful poisons so complete that no cure for this disease 
was ever perfected until very recently, but fortunately for the 
cattle industry it can now be conteclind about as perfectly as 
any disease handled by modern preventive medicine. Indeed 
the control of blackleg is now so effective and sure that the 
evolution of the various methods used to combat it makes an 
interesting story replete with valuable testimony of the con- 
tributions medical science has made to the benefit of a great 
industry vital to the success of our agriculture. 

It is well-known that when animals or men are attacked by 
an infectious disease that the body begins at once to counter 
war against the germ life that is Leading its tissues. If the 
animal is successful in this warfare, the germs are overwhelmed 
and health returns. 

Another noticeable feature is that this animal as a rule does 
not easily contract that disease again, due no doubt to the fact 
that he retains within his body ffuids these antibodies specific 
against the germ of the 
disease he has overcome 





a germ known in the 
arlance of the laborae 
ries as the bacillus 

chaveui or the blackleg 

bacillus. It exists in the 
growing form and in the 
spore or seed stage and 
in the latter form is very 
resistant to destruction. 
It seems now to be quite 
universally distributed 
in soils, particularly pas- 
tures, corrals, and barn- 
lots where animals have 
died in the past from the 
disease and little was 
done to destroy the in- 
fection. Crows, buz- 
zards, dogs, wolves and 
other carrion eating ani- 
mals and birds are no 
doubt spreaders of the 
disease and it is possible 
to bring it to premises 
on feed hauled in. Once the disease has shown itself on a farm, 
experienced cattlemen know from years of evidence that the 

premises should be considered as permanently infected and a 

case is liable to break out at any time among the young and un- 

“—a~ wom particularly if they are on good feed and gain- 

ing in Hlesh. 

The germ when it once enters the body seems to grow and 
thrive much the best in red muscle tissue which probably ac- 
counts for the frequent growth in the muscles of the legs and 
therefore its common name blackleg, which however is not 
quite literally correct because often the heart muscle, dia- 

hragm, and loins or any body muscle are the seat of the trouble. 

a times the first intimation that an owner has of trouble in 

his herd is the finding of a carcass in 
the pasture, as it is usually a disease of 





Vaccinating and branding at one operation. 


and is ready to combat 
them at every attempted 
invasion in the future. 
This phenomena of na- 
tare is briefly called 
immunity and the in- 
dividual described as an 
immune to the particular 
disease in question. 
More than _ thirty 
years ago after the dis- 
covery and proof that 
the bacillus of blackleg 
was the sole cause of this 
disease, experiments 
were started with the 
idea in mind of produe- 
ing some agent that 
would make calves im- 
mune to blackleg since 
all attempts to cure a 
case once established 
were futile up to that 
F time. Finally it was 
found that if the germs were heated to almost, but not ee, 
the boiling point for several hours in an oven which could be 
accurately regulated that they came thru the ordeal not dead 
but very weak. They could be given in this form to calves an 
rarely produced any noticeable effect, but they stimulated the 
production of enough antibodies to resist the germs if they met 
them later in full strength. This was established by the fact 
that losses were fewer when grazing on infected lands by calves 
so treated. The treatment was called vaccination and the 
product was marketed as a powder to be later dissolved in 
sterile water and injected beneath the skin, on strings saturated 
with it to be inserted as setons in the dewlap or more recent!y 
as tiny pellets which consist of the powder mixed with gelatine 
and rolled into balls to be injected under 
the skin. This product has been mar- 





death in a few hours after the first 
symptoms develop and rarely does an 
animal live over a couple of days after 
infection is evident. If the calf is under 
close observation and the whole train 
of symptoms ean be seen, the first 
evidence of the disease is usually loss of 
appetite and a dull attitude. If standing, 
an arched back and a drooping head are 
the rule, but the animal may be down 
when it will be noticeably quiet and hard 
to disturb. If the temperature is taken 
it will be found three to six degrees above 
the normal and there may be lameness 
or not depending upon whether or not 
the muscles of a leg are involved or the 
infection is in some other part of the body. In many cases the 
seat of the trouble will be near enough to the surface that a 
swelling is noticeable which if pressed upon will crackle like 
=e eee or paper because of gas in the muscle spaces produced 
y the germs as they grow. If cut open the affected muscle is 
dark red to black in color, appearing very much astho severely 
bruised, but on close examination the tiny muscle fibres are 
seen to stand apart slightly due to the gas pockets in them. 
The odor of this gas has a sweetish foul smell quite character- 
istic of the disease and very noticeable. This bruised appearin 
muscle tissue wherever it be found is the center of an infecte 
area and is teeming with millions of germs of blackleg as well 
as are the dark red bloody fluids which flow from it. The 


very short duration frequently causing ‘Sp. 
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Vaccinating buffalo on 101 ranch. 





keted and used in some form by the 
; cattlemen of the world for many years 
. 2 and the United States department of 

agriculture has produced and distributed 
gratis millions of dosesto the cattlemen 
and still continues this coptribution to 
the war on blackleg. 

As the science of bacteriology was 
further developed it was found that the 
cause of death and disease in an animal’s 
body when the blackleg germ invaded 
it, was not the germ, but complex 
chemical substances it produces as it 
grows, called toxins or poisons and it 
was conceived that if these toxins could 
be separated from the germ and in- 
jected into the animal’s body we would 
be able to produce the same results, namely stimulate his body 
to manufacture antibodies against these toxins of the disease 
blackleg and do it without introducing any germ life into the 
calf. In other words use a product potent and active, but 
sterile and “germ free” as it is called, therefore much safer 
This process was needed because the old system of attenuating 
or weakening the germs was a delicate one and sometimes un- 
satisfactory because at times it was found too weak and there- 
fore failed to give the protection expected while at other times 
it was found too strong and killed over-susceptible calves 
As an example of its irregularity I saw forty calves apparently 
healthy injected with the old style vaccine a couple of year® 
ago and in a few days ten were dead (Continued on page 91 
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"BALL BAND” 


















Look for the Arctic 
with the Red Ball 


You can be sure of having warm feet and warm 
ankles when you wear “Ball-Band” Arctics, 

Dry shoes, too—and it’s expensive to let shoe- 
leather be soaked and ruined, nowadays. 

“Ball-Band” Rubber Boots are.comfortable, and 
they fit the way you like a boot to fit. 

You'll find any height and style in “Ball-Band” 
Light-Weight Rubbers. 

All “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear gives you 
More Days Wear, at lowest cost per day’s wear. 
That’s one reason why sixty thousand stores sell 
“Ball-Band.” 
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+¥ “« 
Lens © 6% 


Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet, “‘More Days Wear” 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 

“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 












KILLING THE FATTED HOG 

A whole lot of the results you have in 
your pork cure dépend on the killing and 
dressing of the hog. ‘This is self-evident. 


meat it looks as tho a lot of times very 


away kk ost the hams and baegn of one hog, 
while the rest of his meat was all right. 
No reason could be thot of. He was 
asked about the killing and bleeding. 
Then the reason was fairly clear. He 
had attempted to stun the hog with a 
blow on the forehead with an ax. The 
animal had dodged, brolze loose and be- 
fore one of the “boys killed him with a 
rifle he was all heated up from running 
and excitement. JFurther, the bleeding 
was less perfect, , everything together mak- 
ing for a poorcr kill. The more nearly 
normal the hog’s condition when bled 
the better will be the meat. 

Before killing, see that there is plenty 
of hot water, and that the equipment 1s 
at hand. As for equipment, a good 
sharp eight-inch butcher knife « or ogee 
hog hooks and scrapers, a gambrel, 
something to use for that purpose, ‘and 
an arr: ungement for heating water, is a 
plenty. 

A good stout carpenter’s or other bench 
makes a good scr2ping end cutting table. 
Set the barrcl for scalding at one end of 
the table and use the table for a platform 
while scaldi ng. 

There are numcrous methods employed 
in killing: The common way is to stun 
the animal with en ax, then bleed him. 
A skilled butcher ezn do very well at 
this, but it takes an accurately placed 
blow. Others stick the hog while alive, 
laying him filxt on the back and cutting 
the arteries between the Gam of the 
breast bone and the back bone, as well 
as the jugular yein. This usually effects 
a very thoro bleed. 

If the hog is rather wild and is not 
closely conSned, shooting thru the brain 
a is to be advised. Shoot thru a point at 
the intersection of imaginary lines drawn 
from the right eye to the base of the left 
ear and vice versa. For best results of all, 
hang the live hog up by a hind keg on a 
block and tackle and then stick him. 
If the block and tackle is arranged on a 
sort of derrick, so that the hog may be 
swung over to the scalding vet, so much 
the better. In any case wait until the 
animal is thoroly bled before scalding, 
and never drag an unbled or partially 
bled carcass over the round, as it is 
nearly sure to cause a bruise and there- 
fore poor bleeding at that place, resulting 
ultimately in loss of the mest. 

Be sure the water is hot enough, yet 
not too hot. About 150 degrees Veh .ren- 
heit has been found best. In order to 
avoid setting the hair, it is better to have 
the water a bit too cool than too hot. 
For the same reason it is best to scald 
the hindquarters cf the hog, if abarrelis 
used, before the head, elmply because set 
bristics are more dificult to remove from 
the forequarters and head parts of the 
carcass in case the water is too hot. Of 
course, where a vat is used in which the 
water can be kept constantly at a uniform 
temperature, the whole carcass is scalded 
at one time. In any case, keep the car- 
cass turning and agitated to insure an 
even scald. 

Scrape with the hair. All experienced 
butchers begin on the head and work back. 
Do the work as rapidly as possible, at 
the same time being thoro. A bell scraper 
costs little and is the best type, tho we 
have used a dull butcher knife, and in 
One case a piece of scythe blade, very 
successfully. 

As soon as the carcass is pretty well 
scraped, hang up by the gambrel, rinse 
with hot water, complete scraping, rinse 
\with cold wader, and then carefully scrape 


|the skin upward to press the water from 
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From the way some people lose their 


little attention must be paid to some of 
the essential points in butchering. For 
instance, one farmer who lives not far 

























Ke i ‘Two Horses 


$ Can Do This Work 


Recent experiments at the 
University of Wisconsin Agri- 
culturat College prove that 
properly sharpened imple- 
ments require only two thirds 
as much pulling power as 

















dull ones. 


With a Dimo Grinder (Hum- 
mer model) you can sharpen 
a whole set of harrow discs in 
2 or 2} hours without remoy- 
ing the blades—and use the 
third horse on some other job. 


Dimo Grinders sharpen every cutting put a keen edge on any tool in a very 
i a a ee short time. 
ay knife, plows, cultivator shovels. rinder 

harrow doa, axes, etc.—25 times as ate ty pts = wags owered by 
fast as a grindstone without drawing hand, foot Selene on oe no | 
the temper. No water or oil needed to worm gear drive. Ey machine fully 
cool the tool. One man with one of gugranteed. Ask your ware dealer 
these wonderful tool sharpeners can or write for our descriptive literature, 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
DEPT. 7, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, for a genuine Dimo-Grit Pocket Hone in Leather Case. 








Baer not FREE Se 
— the Way to Clear Your Landi Land! 















The famous tous Kirstin is made of fin 
breakage—flaw-o — 


steel, 
Sgainet r-no-flaw. It weig 
et has greater speed, powcr, strength, and lasts longer. A few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. a double, triple 


power, Severalspeeds. Low speed loosens st 
it out quick, Patented quick take-up for slack P cables 
x akeue fo Easily 


around field. A WONDERF 


_ vty It 30 Days FREE! 


Simply send for your Kirstin on my“‘norisk’*offer. Seehow 
eecily ¢ on an, Alone handles biegent. toughest stumps, Give it Every 
Test. PROVE all my claims, If sat uence to puller, ont rte forthe ba 


my Frye No rat risk to to you Pine Six pon to pay. 


new F; 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 435 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich, 
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the pores. Some people singe the hog 
aow if the scraping is not thoro enough 
to suit. If the work has been done care- 
fully, there is no chance but that the job 
will suit the mest particular. A well- 
butchered hog is much easier to cut up 
than a poorly butchered one, too. 


THE CALF THAT LAGS BEHIND 
Continued frem page 88 

with blackleg. I have often seen herds 
vaccinated the third and fourth time be- 
‘ore enough immunity could be aroused 
n them to successfully resist the blackleg 
nfection on the soil they were forced to 
ive upon. . 

The newer germ free products are known 
is liquid vaccine, aggressin and filtrates. 
[he first is made very much after the 
‘ashion of the powdered form, but being 
a liquid is red to be more uniform in 

tency, but has not as yet met with as 
igh favor in the field as have the other 
two. The aggressin is the filtered juices 
of the muscle tissue of calves dead of the 
disease and consists of the toxins of the 
blackleg germ with the organisms left out. 
[t is safe and effective. 

The blackleg filtrate is essentially the 
3ame product, produced by growing the 
germs in the laboratory and removing 
them by filtration from the fluids. Since 
the quantity of toxin produced can be 
carefully checked and watched and the 

roduct tested for its freedom from germs 
befese its use, it is safe and effective in 
producing immunity and is given hypo- 
dermically as are the other products. 

While all of these products are neces- 
sarily higher in price than the old- 
fashioned vaccine it is only a trifle and 
3ince they are immeasurably better should 
always be used if the best of protection is 
wanted at the greatest safety for they will 
not cause the disease. All of them are 
recognized and approved by the depart- 
ment of agriculture and tested before 
distribution. I have seen the aggressin and 
filtrate produce immunity in several herds 
and stop further losses when three vaccina- 
tions with old powdered vaccine had failed 
to do as much. 

Of course none of these products are 
curative to an animal already infected and 
should not be so used, but there is a black- 
leg serum made from the blood of animals 
highly immune to the disease and there- 
fore carrying antibodies to blackleg that 
‘f used early and freely on calves sick with 
this disease will often save them and if 
purebred animals of considerable value 
are grazing where the blackleg prevails, a 
supply of serum should always be on hand 
because there is no time for the veteri- 
narian tosend for it once the disease gets 
a start its course is so acute. 

Today the better informed cattlemen 
of America are using some of these better 
products and are successfully combatting 
the disease. Such men have practically no 
losses from blackleg. Indeed there are 
many very large outfits that do not lose a 
calf hom lackleg they vaccinate so regu- 
arly, but still among the unprotected we 
ose six million every year because the 
»wners are not informed on how to fight 
‘t successfully. 


WINTERING HORSES ON FORAGE 

I have so little work on my place mn 
she winter that most of my horses are 
without work the whole season. Could 
these horses that are not worked be car- 
tied over on plenty of corn fodder, straw 
ind other roughage, without any grain?— 
L. C., Missouri. 

Idle work horses may be carried over 
the winter with no grain whatever, pro- 
vided the forage is of good quality and 
abundant. See that the horses have pro- 
tection from wind and storms, yet are not 
too closely confined. In the spring a good 
while before hard work begins start feed- 
ing some grain gradually and work the 
horses a little to harden them for the 
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' ‘The « ” Boot 
The famous “boot with the 
muscles” strongest, 


lightest, best looking, best 


wearing boot made. 


Remarkable durability combined 
with light weight 


Look at the muscles in the side of this rubber 
boot. They are tough strips of rubber that pro- 
tect the boot at one of its most vital points. Now 
note the rough strip of tough rubber that extends 
around this boot next to the sole. This protects 
another place where a lot of wear comes. Every 
vital point in the “Buddy” Boot is protected 
in this way. 


This is. a splendid boot for the farm, creamery, 
garage and general use. It resists the action of 
sand and stubble, oil and acids, far better than 
other rubber boots. 


Note the trim shape of the leg which makes the 
boot fit better—the extra thick sole and solid 
heel of live rubber that add to its durability. 
Get a pair of these long lasting ‘‘Buddy” Boots 
at, the store of the Top Notchdealer in your town 
V/rite tous forhisname. Look for the Top Notch 
c:oss on the sole of the boots, rubbers and arctics 
if you want real service and satisfaction. 


1 Qeemyenne TH 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


New York 
Kansas City 








heavier work later on. 
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1Y800 Tailor Made Suit of fine 
All Wool Veiour. Coat is cut on 
smart straight lines and is about 
36 inches long. It has standing 
collar of rich Black Sealine Fur. 
Silk tailor-stitching adorns the 
sides. Coat buttons up to neck, 
The lining is durable fancy satin, 
Skirt is a plain tailored model, 
Colors: Newport Green, the new 
Musketee r Blue and Reindeer 
Tan. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, skirt 
length 393 inches; also to fit misses 
and small women_ 32 to 


Fest leneth 3 $39.95 


Festugs 20c extra 


5Y393 Stunning Short Coat of 
rich Black Iceiand Seal Fur Cloth. 
This fabric closely resembles ex- 
pensive silk seal plush. Deep 
collar of Taupe Gray Kit Coney 
Fur, button-trimmed cuffs and 
belt of self material. Length 
about 34 inches. Lined with 
Black Satin Venetian. Sizes 32 to 
46 bust, also to fit misses and 


— women n 82 to 38 $29. 50 
Festase. $00 ewe 


35Y232 Dress of durable All- 
Wool Tricotinein Navy Biue only. 
It = designed with a long Redin- 
tunic coat effect and is 
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trimmed with straps of gray wool 
embroidery braided leather belt. 
Navy Blue only. Sizes 32 to 46 
bust, skirt length 39 inches; 
also to at a and smu 
women, 32 to ust, 

skirt length 37 inches $34.95 

Postage 20c extra 

5Y340 Coat of fine All-Wool 
Velour. Has deep Directoire cape 
collar trimmed with silk tailor- 
stitching. ‘The cuffs and the 
erescent-shape border at each 
side of the bottom are of Black 
Japanese Wolf Fur. Colors : Mus- 
keteer Blue, Reindeer Tan, or 
Dark Green. Length about 48 
inches. S« rvice able Satin Vene- 
tian lining. Sizes 32 to 46 bust 
also to fit misses and small 


omen 32 to" 38 $39 98 
Postage 25c extra 


2Y467 Blouse of Silk Georgette 
Crepe, hand embroidered on the 
front in heavy silk and crystal 
beads. The Navy Blue and Plum 
color have contrasting embroid- 
ery and Black is embroidered in 
self color. Fastens in front. 
Colors: Plum color, Navy ‘98 
or Slack, Sizes 32 to 6 $5.98 
bust « « « 
Postage be awe 


®B ELLAS HESS 8 Cord 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. NEW YORKCITY,NY. « 
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Yo n 
The price of every 


article in our Beauti- 
ful Free Fall Fashion 
Catalogue, just issued, 
has been reduced. 
Send for your Free 
copy today. 


No other Catalogue shows you 
such a variety of smart, up- 
to-the-minute models. 


On these pages we picture a 
few of the new fall styles 
selected from our Fashion 
Catalogue. These charming 
and distinctive models are 
fully described in our Cata- 
logue, but you may order 
from this Magazine, if you 
prefer to. 
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SY360 Directoire Wrap Coat 
of finest lustrous Black S lk Seal 

Plush. Coat is designed with a 
deep Directoire circular ca »e. The 
sleeves have deep cuffs of plush 
Coat is 48 inches long and is lined 
with Venetian. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 
also to fit misses and smal] women 


82 to 88 bust - - « $59.98 


Postage 40c extra 


35Y270 AStunning Dress made 
of All-Wool Tricotine in Navy Blue 
onl The dress is designe with 
fashionable long lines and skirt is 
elaborately embroidered allaround 
with worsted in Brick color form- 

ing a pretty contrast. The collar- 
less neck and long sleeves also 
have a touch of Lows embroidery. 
Sizes, 32 to 46 bust, Skirt length 
39 inches; alsofor misses and small 


women 32 to 38 bust, 
skirt length 37 inches, $19.98 
Postage 20c extra 


5Y278 Stylish Cape Coat of su- 
perior ote ty Heather Mixture 
-W Velour. The model has 
& pron A Back has center- 
stitched plait and a side plait at 
each side. Colors: Brown Heather 
or Green Heather. Coat is iined to 
waist with Venetian, Length 48 


A oY278 


Inches. Sizes 82 to 46 bust, also 
to fit misses and smal) women 32 


‘a. ae 


Postage 20c extra 


1Y876 Tailored Suitof fine All- 
ool Burella Cloth, smartly trim- 
med with embroider yof silk tailor- 
stitching, The collar is of Black 
Sealine Fur. Coat is about 34 in- 
ches long and has fancy figured 
Venetian lining. Plain tailored 
skirt. Colors: Newport Green, 
Navy Blue, Taupe Gray or Black: 
Sizes 32 to 46 bust, skirt length 39 
inches; sone te fit misses and small 
women ‘oO ust 

skirt length 37 inches $24.95 

ostage 20c extra 


2Y478 Two-Tone Blouse of Silk 
Georgette Crepe. The sides and 
sleeves are of plain georgette and 
the mode] both front and back 
has a wide graduated panel in 
contrasting color, richly silk em- 
broidered. Blouse is a slip-over 
model, has streamers tying ina 
bow at the back. Colors: Brown 
with bisque panels, Navy with 
Blue Dawn panels, and Plum with 
Orchid panels. Sizes 32 $6. 38 
to46bust - - + « « 


Postage &c extra 
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Subscribers are invited to make fnquiry thru this 
ions answered free thru this de- 
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Great Hog Profits 
pnt. ane as and sex of animals, togethcr 


(Tn Dt_ 
ForHOGS A 
with eymptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market | | se2=ics wescrne tn these conuzana aro intend vo be 


f Ue feeding | should consult our advertising columns, as in many 

— goatee Have bigger cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 

pigs, a them reacy with which animals are afflicted and on account of hav- 

mar in far time. You can do it, | | ing been scientifically compounded will be found to be 

Prove at our risk that is the | | more effective than medicines compounded by, local 

surest farm money maker fdrverists. Adcress all communications to Veteri- 
marian, Successiul Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer {s <it.a'blfa A beginner in swine husbandry asked us 








thet gad pout _igeatabctatayeatied rary A. tnd That 5, os a 

Silbalhee mae eect chee seta: || 202 and false impression. All worms|—§ -./cep their sleeping quarto, 
an ollne fe chen crmtalfugetscung || como from other worms. Dggs or embryo| if Secunia. © fo tae bei 
ade ne comes {n condensed form. worms are deposited, and they contami- can. Add f _ tabl “ nfuls 
sour oF rot, not come near it, nate feed or water. These are taken in of Dr. Hess Dip and ‘Tasinfect 


2c a Gall feeding mixonepart Milketine 7} hy hogs and develop the mature worms, 

fer th years mie gus Mgr ce eragees and these, in turn, perpetuate their pes A a 
bushel of in Bop cenend makesmore pork Pet # | tiferous kind, as did their parents. It is ~~ the , body 
eis ere ete aaa 7c will alwave be not feed, then, or water, that causes and feedi Zn — 


° 
when fed as directed, say Milkoline || WO but these are the conveyors of the ; : 

ves them one-third A iin ° * the disease germs. O; 
their bogs and poultzy es Sit all their feed. arasives Worm eggs also are derived awalloy, to which ad oes 


1400% Profit W2-Craben.stitecn ty || Sit artis” ‘eter ponds, wallows and|(f| Be gallon D and D to every 70 





ho go A 
worth of pork from §30 worth of Rill!-olinein a } ons of water. Disinfect_the 
Boa id eee ee eee en as 
w goarantos SAlthotine tobo satisfactory oF E lace long used by swine is con- _ Also use it about the home, in the 
Bev ins Bene aay aedy sf | | aminatod, both with parasites and germs | gl. Sore cal Sit copa © 


coter tea ne oo te i notably the bacillus necrophurus, which 
Seheken tn causes canker, sore mouth and other dis- 
eases which may be mentioned later. To 


keep pigs free from worms, therefore, 
Peg DR.HESS DIP 
not occur. It is for these reasons that the ind 


modern plan ot providing a succession of D 
green grazing crops for pigs, from early] DJ NY Oy'S Os 2 USE 
spring until autu is being —_— —_—————EE—e 
by intelligent swine breeders. pigs} = 
not only are kept thriving, but escape} f 
exposure to worm eggs or embryos, and 
so may remain comparatively free from 
intestinal or lung parasites. If they are 
invaded they also are strong to resist at- 
= oS A tack and it is well understood that weak 
i an 8% <4) ,| dirty, ill-fed, thriftless Pigs are m 
~The |= ' mm I {| Hl: readil invaded and injure | by worms. 
Lill di fee | (eae) | LL ie |) | The heb poutine, thrifty pig does not 
WS eas ! | offer worms the conditions in which they 
M | thrive best. Prevention is important. 
To that end all drinking water should 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 
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be pure. Pigs should be kept off old, pooeves ra at Js puaranteed to 

contaminated pastures and away from BA JouE own home-—iq your enare tne. 
old wallows and surface drinking water, | Mf to eay whgelnters.onporse training. Hent absolutely free 
so far as that is possible. All sleeping 2010 MannaET, SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP. O, 


places should be kept clean and pigs 
should not be allowed to congregate OF | qeeeesssssss====e======== ee, 
sleep about old stack bottoms, or under} FREEZELESS HOG WATERERS 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET BEAUTIFULLY || barns, or to pasture in old orchards where Federal Freeze'ess Ho 
Tee RU Re RTO grubs of the May beetle or Junebugs Waterers won’t nore 
Webesentouvter fredt~Geemne abound, for these grubs are the source of £30 bel Sa 

mend Stucco Board. The boob 3 FREE. one of the worst intestinal worms of a OW ZETO. HAVE 


time, work, feed and 
money. Use them the 
year round. Made 


PRO-SLATE PANEL BUILDINGS, INC., swine. If these preventive measures can 
General Sales Offices, 76th and || be followed hogs will not have to be con- 
tin Sereste, Chicago, stantly doped with medicine, which often 
















is highly injurious; but if pigs are known from hea vanized 
to be infested with worms, the following steel. “ 
treatment is advised: Starve the pigs for Write for circulars 
twenty-four hours; then give in slop or special offer. 


water for each fifty pounds of body ween FEDERA!. MFG, €O., Des Ms pines, lowa 


a _—- of two, and @ half eae of | Weatso seus 
Santonin and calomel, one cram of po-| THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
make a horse Wheeze, \\ 


carbonate of soda. Repeat the dose in| that 


| Ws.t°2| ten days. There is no satisfactory treat-| Roar, have Thick Wind 
Free Book wiligo. |ment for lung worms. They A ar. or Choke-dowa, can be 
Sree la oe seduced with 


Gee eticey | Rc’ se hod tice Peck” Ge 
oo Settle, swinegnd | Which are short-bitten or we 
Rows pictsres éf breeding feeding is imperative to help pigs with- A BSORBINE 


in Animal Breed- . 
nomaige “Prevention, | Stand such worms. Treatment with tur- : - 
Srv of rooting, gi itaaious Rtbortion, Artiiial pentine internally and injections of medi- alsoother Bunches or swellings. No blister, ue 

. NATIONAL ScHOOE OF ANIMAL BREEDING, tered by the veterinarian.—A. S. A. —only a few drops required at an epplt- 

Dept. 2010 onie Tail Rubbi My mare rubs her tail sore. cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book3 R Free 

S . Fieming’s Spavin Liquid | What can I do for it?—J. E. H., Mont. W. F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

g Win Beek an een er 74 Wash the udder clean. A foul condition of that and Chester White Spring Roars. Large profitable 

a postpaid. Tsien part sometimes causes tail rubbing. So does pres- 0 j kind. Fall pigs$25.apair. No kin. Best blood 

Nee cane ocket Veterinary Ad . Describes Spavins | ence of pin worms in the rectum, If there is a col- 280s lines. Write for catalo0. €.W.Ruebuch. Macomb, II. 

other Horse and Ailments, lection of scaly substance around the anus, indicat- 

FLEMING BROTHERS, 261 Union Steck Verde, Chicage | ing worms, inject into the rectum two or three al-| Successful Farming ads have a pull 
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ternate nights a week three or four quarts of soapy | 


warm water containing a cupful of tobacco tea | 
made by boiling four ounces of strong tobacco for | 
thirty minutes in a gallon of water. Wash the tail | 
clean and when dry apply every three days a mix- 
ture of two ounces of flowers of sulphur, half an 
ounce of coaltar dip and one pint of cottonseed oil. 
Have the mare work or exercise every day. 

Fistula of Teat—The cow has just had its first 
calf. There is a small hole in the side of the teat 
which leaks milk. Could you please advise?—~ 
W. O., Ohio. 

The false opening or fistula may be done awz y 
with by an operation or cauterization when tle 
cow is dry. Meanwhile, put a very weak rubber 
band around the part at milking time, and if that 
does not suffice cover it with a strip of surgeon’s 
tape. 

Chronic Collar Sore—Please let me know what 
I can do for an eleven-year-old horse with sore 
shoulder. I have tried many kinds of pads and 
collars, but with no relief. It is a big lump, and on 
top of it is the sore, sometimes the sore is as big as 
a half dollar and sometimes smaller. The horse 
works.—C. K., Minn. 

The best possible treatment in such an old- 
standing case is to cut out the lump and sore and 
then wet the wound two or three times daily with 
“white lotion,” composed of one ounce of sugar of 
lead, six drams of sulphate of zinc and one pint of 
soft water. Label the bottle “poison,” and shake 
it before use. Before cutting, clip off the hair, 
wash the skin clean, and when dry paint it with 
iodine where cutting is to be done. It would be 
best, of course, to have the operation performed 
by a qualified veterinarian. 

Failure to Breed—I have a three-year-old 
heifer that calved when two years old and is in 
rather poor flesh, but still has a good appetite. 
Has been giving milk over a year now, but as far 
as we know she has not been in heat since she 
calved, but seems to feel good. Can you tell me 
the cause and its remedy?—Mrs, E. F., Mass. 

You should have the tuberculin test applied by 
a veterinarian, as tuberculosis is sometimes the 
cause of the condition and failure to come in heat. 
If the disease is present, the milk of course is dan- 
gerous for use and the cow should be disposed of in 
accordance with state law. If it is not present, 
the veterinarian should treat the womb and ovaries 
and the cow may then come in heat, so that she 
may be bred 

Wart on Shoulder—My mule has a wart on 
his shoulder. What could I do to take it off?— 
F. H. W., Kans. 

It would be best if possible to have the wart or 
growth dissected out by a veterinarian, If you can 
not have that done, apply lard or vaseline freel 
around the growth and - he wet it twice a wee 
with dilute nitric acid applied by means of a flat 
stick. Remove the scab that forms, as soon as 
that proves possible. If the wart has a slim neck, 
it might be removed by tying a fine cord wane 
tightly around the base, or putting a few small 
rubber bands around it; then apply strong vinegar 
once daily. 

Skin Disease—I have a spring lamb affected 
with a skin disease about the eyer and ears. The 
skin looks raw and is thick and hard. I greased the 
lamb about the affected parts with salty crease 
daily, but this seems to do no good. It is getting 
poor and weak. I noticed another one affected 
this morning. Please tell me what to do.—H. W. 


I., Kansas. 

We suspect that the sores are caused by the 
bacillus necrophorus, and that the disease, there- 
fore, is necrobacillosis. Often it takes the form of 
lip and leg ulcerations, and it is contagious. At 
once separate the affected lam':s from the flock. 
Treat by scru!:bing clean and then saturating the 
sores with tincture of iodine. If that does not 
prove suficient, repeat the treatment and apply 
# solution of one pert of dilute nitric acid and seven 
parts of water, repeating the treatment as often 
as found necessary. If you find ulcersin the mouth, 
scrape them clean and swab with tincture of iodine, 
and afterwards twice daily with a one-percent 
solution of permanganate of potash. As filth is 
the source of the infection, keep the sheep and 
lambs out of dirty places and from eating feed con- 
taminated with filth. 

Pyemia—In a shipment of hogs, one hog was 
condemned, the disease being called “‘pyemia.” 
What is this disease and how does it start, and also 
affect the hog? How should one treat hogs for it? 
This hog had a large bunch between front feet.— 
H. V., Minn. 

Pyemia is the technical term for Ye absorption 
or poisoning. Such a disease would unfit the car- 
cass for any purpose other than refidering for fertil- 
izer. The ump referred to would be the likely 
source of pus, and it should have been removed or 
freely opened when first noticed. 

Sheep Dying-—Please advise me what causes 
the death of my ewes about three years old. I am 
running them on the hills. They get an ailment 
that lool:s like a severe case of piles, then bleed and 
die.—B. P., Ore. 

We suspect that the sheep are ig of hemor- 
rhagic supeenemae, which is incurable, but may be 
successfully vaccinated against by any qualified 
veterinarian. Meanwhile, move the sheep to dif- 
ferent pasture and feed succulent food, if possible, 
to keep the bowels active. If there is no graduate 
veterinarian in your district, you should arrange 
to — an affected a | to the veterinary > 
ment, state agricultural experiment station, for 
examination and diagnosis ° 
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post is the post that 
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Creosoted Yellow 
Pine Posts 
"The Post Everlasting” 


have been made proof against 
decay by treatment under pres- 
sure-vacuum with creosote oil. 
They stand straight, strong and 
attractive holding tight the wire 
for a life-time. Their 
first cost is the only 
cost because there is 
no upkeep expense 
with fences built of 
Long-Bell creosoted posts. 


Full round, sawed halves, and 
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Bell 
Lumber Co., sawed quarters in all suitable 
ty sizes and lengths. Ask your 





Lumberman. Look for the 
L-B trade-mark in the circle. 


Use the Coupon for — 
Free Booklet 7 





Please send me your 
free booklet, ‘“The Post 
Everlasting.” | 
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The [pnGReL. Lumber Company 
AS CITY. MO. 


R.A.LONG BUILDING _Lumbermen since 1875 KANS 
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wading straw gto winter 
osc towing, Incooace booting 


oO 
Get $5.00 to $25.00 more per acre. 
- Straw Spreader spreads right—any 
thickness—an 
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The EAGLE Mfg. Co. 


Z. MApPeenL, Dept.2025 MORTON, ILL. 
‘Spreader 


MOTORCYCLES $0202.20 
Attachments, Bt 

cycles, Repair Parts and Supplies at ext ly low 

Send for our Big Bargain Bulletin and our “MONEY 

SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It 

will save you money on motorcycles, supplies, tires, ete. 


MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY, American Bidg., Chicago. 
































FARM 
Continued from page 9 
good quality of hay to feed them during 
the winter. 

“Speaking of sheep, my experience 
started with the Cotswold breed and I am 
still pretty strong for them. The Cots- 
wolds for our use around here were 
especially good before and during the 
early part of the war but seem all out of 
luck now. They are big sheep that give 
us a good grade of mutton and a good 
deal of wool but, of course, the wool is 
long and not especially desirable for 
making up into extra fine clothing. Be- 
fore the war people did not.seem to be so 
particular about extra good clothing, what 
they wanted was something that would 
wear well and look good and for that 
reason the Cotswold wool was in demand 
and brought about the same price as the 
Delaine wool. 

“During the war the situation changed 
entirely. People were urged to be frugal 
and buy cheaper clothes 
and there was a very 
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put a force pump into a pail and then 
sprayed this over the sheep’s backs and 
as they were close together in the pen, 
they gradually rubbed it in and we have 
not had any trouble since then with ticks 
on the sheep. 

“As to wintering ewes, I like to give 
oats once a day, say about a pound to the 
sheep on their ensilage. Alfalfa hay, we 
give once a day either at noon or night. 
Ordinary years we like to feed oats to our 
old ewes but this year it was not possible 
to do this. When oats get up close to a 
dollar a bushel with other things in the 
proportion that they were this year, one 
cannot afford to feed them.” 

In speaking of breeding stock, Mr. 


| Munson called attention to the ten buck 


lambs which he has saved and he makes a 
practice of keeping only the best for sale. 
“T don’t like to sell a young buck as a 
breeder because he is frequently worked 
too hard and this comes back on to the 
man who sold him in the first place. . 

“Tt doesn’t pay me to raise hogs to sell 
for breeding purposes,” said Mr. Munson. 
“T tried it for two or three years and then 
cut it out. However, all of my hogs are 
purebred and I think it more to my profit 
to have purebreds as this gives me a 
uniform bunch to put on the market. 
They are uniform in color and usually 
uniform in size and shape and I ean get 
more money from a bunch like this than 
I can from a bunch picked up here and 
there. I think, too, that they feed out 
better.” 

Three years ago Mr. Munson bought 
some Shorthorn cattle at the Hunter- 
town sale and he gradually increased his 
herd until now he has twelve females be- 
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the long run pile up an added profit. For 
instance, your wool from a single breed 
classifies itself and doesn’t have to be 
sorted; you get a little premium over hit 
and miss fleeces; when the purebred hogs 

o to market, they are a uniform lot and 
in that, command a little premium. Only 
three or four steers of pure breeding look a 
little better and tease the butcher into 
paying a little premium. And my Rosen 
rye, altho perhaps a little winter tender, 
stools out heavier in the spring and gives 
me more sheep pasture and when I go to 
cut it, I just get a higher yield. 

“And that’s about all there is in this 
purebred idea; at least for the average 
farmer. I don’t care to spend large sums 
advertising. I don’t raise enough to make 
it worthwhile but this purebred stuff is 
superior in many ways. It represents care- 
ful selection for years and if we are to 
— by experience, that is one of the 
est ways to do it. While I do sell some 
purebred stock, it is a minor matter when 
compared to the total income from the 
farm.” ; 

Mr. Munson’s advice to young men is 
especially interesting because he has been 
thru the mill from the ground up. -He 
started out with nothing and now with 
a lifetime a little more than half spent he 
has developed a purebred farm. The house 
is equipped with modern conveniences 
and electricity is being put in from a 
nearby town. In this respect Mr. 
Munson’s first advice to the young man 
is: “Buy, don’t rent, even if you have to 
go in debt for practically all of the farm. 
You should, of course, see to it that the 
farm is in a good location and worth the 





the money. My reason for saying this is 
because if you rent @ 
farm, in order to have 
the landlord satisfied 





great demand for wool 
for making of army 


his returns must keep 





clothes and in makin 
this cheaper cloth — 
army blankets, the Jon 
staple of the Cotswol 
was wanted instead of 
the Delaine. This con- 
tinued for two years 
but after the armstice 
was signed everything 
was different again. 
High wages were the 
rule and people ceased 
to want long staple wool 




















up his interest on the 
investment and then 
enough more than this 
to pay the taxes. “If 
a man can do this for 
the landlord, he cer- 
tainly ought to be able 
to do this for himself 
and after he has made 
the interest and the 
taxes he can put the 
remainder on the prin- 
cipal or use it for 
needed improvements 








in their clothing, what 
they want most now is 
fine clothes from the 
Delaine or fine wooled 
sheep. It happened 
however, that | hac 





The way they fatten steers in Clinton county, Indiana. 
no waste here either in feed or effort; the cattle help themselves 
and the hogs clean up the droppings. 


if he has a long time 
loan. In most cases 
the fact that the farm 
is his will cause him to 
work enough harder, 


There is 








been developing a small 
flock of Delaine sheep 
and so I had something 
to offer that was wanted. At the present 
time our Cotswold wool is only worth 
about seventy cents per pound while the 
Delaine wool is quoted at over a dollar a 
pound. 

“In the two flocks of sheep which we 
have, numbering a hundred and ten head, 
seventy-four are old ewes, twenty-six are 

earling ewes and we are saving ten buck 
ambs for the trade. Last year our one 
hundred and seven head sheared an aver- 
age of eleven pounds per head but this 
year they did not do so well. This year 
we sheared one hundred and forty-two 
and they made an average of nine pounds 
= head. The variation in the pounds of 
leece each year is due to serveral causes. 
In the first place the weather makes quite 
a little difference. In the second place the 
age of the sheep makes some f ~ wathnwe 
and it also makes a difference as to what 
they are fed. 

“This year we had a bad dose of ticks 
on the sheep and I had them sheared ear! 
so that we could get rid of the pests. This 
early shearing cut down the wool yield 
some. After they were sheared we put 
them up in a pen and gave them a good 
ducking with coal tar disinfectaut. We 


—-— 





sides the calves and the bull. He is well 
informed on cattle and his stock shows 
that he appreciates the fact that good 
breeding and feeding must go hand in 
hand. He says he believes the outlook at 
the present t:me is better than it has ever 
been before ana adas, “Ail that I am 
blaming myself for is that I didn’t get 
into this purebred cattle business some 
time before I did. In the days that are 
to come it looks to me as tho good stuff of 
good breeding will sell high if it is good 
and will sell low if not good—just as it 
has always done.” 

And at that particular juncture, my 
host commenced to shed a radiance on 
the “entire purebred” idea that shows it 
up thru glasses other than the smoked 
ones frequently worn by breeders who are 
enthusiastic and optimistic because they 
want it to be contagious. Too frequently 
enthusiasm for purebred stock is branded 
with a capital 8, camouflaged by two 
oblique slants. 

“I never have sold much breedin 
stock,” said Bill, “and I never have ask 
fancy prices for what I did sell. But at 
that I’ve made money with it. It’s the 
little advantages it gives a fellow that in 


plan better, and save 
more so he will even- 
tually own the farm. 

“The second thing I would say to the 
young mn is to carry at least enough life 
insurance to cover all of his indebtedness. 
I have seen so much of widows wita good 
sized families having to assume debts that 
their husbands had incurred that this ad- 
vice seems obvious. The keeping up of 
life “insurance ought.to be made com- 
pulsory if that is possible. 

“In the third place, get into purebred 
stock as soon as possible but do it gradu- 
ally; don’t flounder. And don’t expect co 
make the whole stake by selling surplus 
stock.” 

I saw one thing which, to my mind, 
throws an added light on why Bill Munson 
has succeeded. He has the grit to hang 
on over thick and thin. The white heifer 
in the picture was somewhat more playful 
than the pose would indicate. The halter 
got shifted to the bridge of her nose and 
when she inclined to go back to the barn 
on the double quick, she didn’t wait for 
the boss to go in the usual upright posi- 
tion. She took him sledlike. But he 
didn’t let go and eventually the picture 
worked out as he wanted it to. Tenacity 
of purpose is a wonderful asset regardless 
of iow it may be exemplified, 
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Pain’s enemy 
but my friend 
for 39 years 







66 AY back in the’80’s, I first made 
the acquaintance of Sloan’s Lini- 
ment. I was a youngster then 

and a hard worker. In those days we 
didn’t have all the farm machinery 
that we have now. A young fellow 
swung on the peavey, handled an axe, 


followed the plow all day long, and 
with bent back drilled corn by hand. 


“But say, a little slap of Sloan’s after the 
day’s work was done, and like magic, 
the aching muscles eased up, the back 
straightened out, and I was ready for a little 
evening's fun, buggy riding, you know or 
a dance. You can bet that the Sloan's 


bottle always had its place right alongside 
the clock. 


“T'was in the late "90's that I had my first 
attack of rheumatism, Bing! it hit me one 
night in the shoulder. I'd been getting in 
wood and got w t through by a sudden 
shower hustling to get the last of it loaded. 
Boy! Iwas suffering some. You know 
how it gets you, with a dull grinding ache 
mixed with sharp shooting pains? And 
only one doctor within reach, and he busy 
with Mrs. Jones and her new baby. Nothin 

to do but get down ‘Old Faithful’ an 

Sloan's did the trick in a jiffy. Didn’t rub it, 
for on the bottle it says not to, but it got 
right down to the trouble, and I got a good 


At al I night's sleep. 


: “Never again without Sloan’s in our family. 
druggists We found it good for all sorts of ‘external’ 


aches and pains, and we always have a 


3 5 ¢ bottle handy. 


TO¢4 “We found it good for all the stock, too, 
when they got lamed up, particularly the 


S 140 horses.” 


“ Sloar’ 


Liniment 















| Saves You $50 







on Your Drag Saw 


Big increase in my facto 
enables me to make lowest_cas 
offer. on a Drag Log Saw. Lever 
Control to Start or Stop Saw while 










engine runs. ArmSwing 
ONLY 


and Force iced for fast 
1258 
NOW 


cutting. Poweful 4cy- 
cle engine with speed 
F.0.B. KANSAS CITY 


regulator, 5-ft. saw blade, 
Complete, ready 
.tooperate, $125 
> F.O, B, Kansas 
\ City. $6.80 extra 








\ from Pittsburgh, 



















\ Pa. 


" While You Can SAVE $50 


Get My Special Prices now being 
made on Stationary and Portable 
Engines—in sizes 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 
22 and 30 H-P. Also, Power Cut-Off 
Saws for sawing cord wood and pole wood. 
This $125 Offer on WITTE Drag LogSawsis 
for immediate seceptance, Don’t waitif you 
want to get in on this big advertising offer, 
You know if it’s a WITTE, it’s all right. 
Quick shipment, heve your banker wire or- 
der, or mail order today and Save$50. Ad- 
dress your nearest shipping point. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1612 0akland Ave. 1612 Empire Bidg., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PITISBURGH, PA, 


Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Half 


") ' 
i A] 
~ 
ao ee 


Ni Don’t sell all your 
hogs. Save 2, Sor 10 
ra and smoke your hams 
of imitations Ef ind bacon ina Na- 

: onal Giant Smoke 

or Experiments! @ pouse. Smokes fish, 
too. Saves half butcher bills, Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 












A NAL GIANT Made 
7-Years’ r 
Success E HOUSE “sin 


is portable, operated in or out doors. Runs on saw- 
dust, cobs and little bark for seasoning. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Fly and bug proof. 
Keeps meat without sacking. FIREPROOF, GUARANTEED. 


Send for FREE BOOK which, ives, prize- 
low prices and full details. Write todaysure. . 
PORTABLE ELEVATO 
McClun Street 










R MFG. Co, 
Bloomington, Il. 














PER 
MONTH 


ONLY $ 


Not one cent down. This brin you @ 
3100 Oliver Typewriter, now $64, ie pes save 
$36 and pay at the rate of but 18c per day. 
This is the identical $100 Oliver, brand new, 
latest model, shipped direct from the factory 
to you. The same as used by many of the 
biggest concerns; over 800,000 Olivers sold. 
Write today for our 
mew book, “The Type- 
writer on the Farm.” 
Then you may order 
an Oliver for Free 
Trial. Easy to learn, 
Write today. 


Che OLIVER Tipcerites Gmoeedt 
3017 Oliver Typewriter B.dg. 
Chicago, M1. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Bend emnpeer stan for 70- ee ee 
mering and Stuttering, Coase ond Con It tells how I 


eured myself after s' years, 
Benjamin WM. Bogue, 142) Borne Building, Indianapelig 
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YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 80) 

formation regarding conditions in eastern 
meat markets is available to the man sell- 
ing livestock on a middle west market and 
enables him to deal on more even terms 
with the buyer. Before the Bureau of 
Markets began the collection and distribu- 
tion of such information the buyer was 
informed as to the conditions at eastern 
markets by reports received over private 
telegraph lines from packers’ branch 
houses, but sellers of livestock acted in the 
dark. 

teports which purport to represent 
market conditions but are inaccurate or 
biased are worse than useless. They are a 
menace. On the other hand, the actual 
value of authentic market information de- 
pends upon its wide dissemination and the 
wromptness with which it is distributed. 
Mails are too slow and telephones and 
telegraph must be used in great part. The 
market reporters of the bureau are in the 
different departments of the stockyards 
before the market opens, and as soon as 
trading begins, they start sending informa- 
tion into their office over their own tele- 
phone lines which have been installed in 
| different parts of the yards. From the 
bureau’s office the information is sent by 
telephone to the press associations, tele- 
graph companies, news bureaus and 
other agencies operating a telegraphic 
service on the livestock markets. These 
agencies send the reports at once over 
their telegraph lines, handling the infor- 
mation on a regular schedule and giving 
it right of way over all other messages. 

The reports on livestock market condi- 
tions and prices are sent in greater detail 
over the bureau’s own leased wires than 
it is possible for the commercial agencies 
to handle them. Each branch office re- 
ceiving the reports over leased wires 
distributes information by telephone, by 
messenger, and by mail free of charge to 
anyone who requests the service. The 
reports can be obtained from the bureau’s 
branch offices also by telegraph if the 
recipient pays the cost of transmission, but 
it is usually better to obtain the reports 
thru the telegraph companies, as the in- 
formation they use is furnished by the 
Bureau of Markets and the cost of trans- 
mission is less than in the case of in- 
dividual messages. All that is necessary in 
case a shipper wants a report on any of the 
livestock markets reported by the bureau 
is to call his local telegraph agent and 
arrange to get the message. The charge is 
nominal, one message each day for a 
month being usually about six dollars. 

Such is the progress that has been made 
by the Bureau of Markets in two years 
along the line of obtaining and disseminat- 
ing authentic and unbiased information 
about livestock market conditions. Like 
much of the work of the department of 
agriculture, this service has not been given 
wide publicity, except as the service 
speaks for itself. Many have not realized 
the change that has taken place in the 
character of livestock market information 
available to the public. Many are not even 
aware that the market report they can 
find in almost any daily or weekly paper is 
based upon the information obtained by 
the market reporting branch of the Bureau 
of Markets. The value of this most im- 
portant service is increased as those who 
can use it become aware of its reliability 
and availability. 

Distinct progress has also been made in 
standardizing the classifications used on 
the various livestock markets. In this way 
reports of livestock markets are bein 
made to mean much more than they di 
under the confused condition which existed 
until recently and the ingless terms 
which were used, 























Money 


sawing lumber for your neighbors at 
good prices per thousand. Lumber is 


Make 


scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a 
day, according to power. Get the dollars out 
of those trees with the still better ‘‘Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill. Improved by war 
experience. The distinguished services ren- 
dered by 2000 “‘American’”’ mills and wood- 
working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War department. 
Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1380 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American 


Saw Mill 


YOUR 


FORD 


FOR FARM 


POWER 


Get ample power for grinding feed, pumping water, 
churning and running cream separators, milking 
machines, concrete mixers, hay press, ensilage cut- 
ters and doing many other small power jobs on 
your farm by equipping your Ford Car with an 


ANDREW POWER TRANSMITTER 


Easily installed—does not mar or injure the car in 
any way. Drives directly from engine crankshaft 
without loss of power. Governor controls speed for 
varying loads. Converts your Ford into an8 H. P. 
portable power plant at no greater cost than one 
year’s interes* on the price of a gas engine of equal 
power Capacity. Thousands in successful use. Sold 
on ten day free trial with money-back guarantee. 
Write today for booklet containing detailed de- 
scriptiong and opinions from satisied users and 
our moaey-saving Club Offer. 

COUNTY AGENTS WANTED for rapid sales 
that mean big money. Get our proposition. 


Andrew Mig. Company, 545 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Protect your soil 
and your next 
_ 3 year crop profits 
@ against injury 
y by excessive water 
standing on land all 


lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing season. terracing now. 


All- rn 

Steel, 

adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 
get out of fix. Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes 
levees; grades roads. the work of 100 men. 
Every farm needs one. Send your name for 

Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Company, Inc. 
529 Owensboro, 








MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. .Our large 
stock woe’ make and 
pode must sold at 


chines in perfect condition. 
parts for m 

about one half price. Write & 

complete list today. Browm Cyole Co., 

Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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To give an idea of the conditions existing 
under the old system it is only necessary to 


quote a few of the terms in common use. 
Chicago Kansas City 

Mixed Packing Best Medium and Heavy 

Medium and Butchers Mixed and Best Lights 

Poor to Good Heavy Mixed and 
Packin 

Light Weights 

Selected Packing and 
Shipping 

Choice Light Shipping 

Choice Light Mixed 

Pigs and Rough 


mmon 
Lights 
Coarse Heavies 
Southern Grades 
Common and Light South- 
ern Pigs 
Fat Butcher Pigs 
Heavy |eeding Pigs 
Mixed Packing 
Good Heavy Packi 
ea ‘ac 
i“ ht, Wei + me 
ng and Stoek Pi 
Fort Worth ~ 
Best Heavy Fed 
Fair to G 
Lights and Doubtful 
Best Heavy Pigs 
Medium Weights 


and 


East St. Louis 
Mixed Packing and 

Heavy 
Butcher and Shippers 
Light Weight Shippers 
Pigs 
Packers and Stags Light and Common 
Throwout Packers Coldbloods 

With such a medley of terms, practically 
none of which give any definite indication 
of the kind of hogs that might be included 
under them, it is not strange that live- 
stock market reports failed to be of service 
to those who could profit by such service. 
It was this situation which impressed upon 
the experts of the Bureau of Markets the 
necessity for a standard livestock classifi- 
cation and a uniform style of report on 
market prices and receipts at all markets, 
as nearly as such could be obtained. To 
this end an exhaustive investigation was 
made which included visits to the leading 
livestock market centers of the countr 
and a discussion of the problems with 
representatives of the trade, both on the 
selling and buying sides, with producers, 
shippers, and heads of animal husbandry 
departments of agricultural colleges. 

As a result of investigations and a 
number of conferences with those in- 
terested in the subject from various angles, 
a classification was adopted which is be- 
lieved to be suitable, with minor varia- 
tions, for use at all markets. 

Space will not permit giving the com- 
lete classification of all kinds of livestock 
ut it can be found in the bureau’s market 

reports. For the sake of contrast with the 
confusion of terms quoted as in use on 
various markets previously, the standard 
classification for hogs is given: 

Heavy Weight Pigs (130 down) 


250 Ibs. up) 
Choice Choice 
Good 00 
Medium Medium 
Medium Weight (200- Stock Pigs 

250 Ibs.) Heavy Weights (90-130 
Choice Ibs.) 
Good : Choice 
Medium Good 
Common Medium 

i “ Weight (150-200 Common 

8.) 

Choice 
Good 
Medium Light (90 lbs. down) 
Common Choice 
= Light (130-150 Good 

bs.) Medium 
Choice Common 
Good Boars 
Medium Stags (subject to dock- 
Common age) 


Packing Sows 
Smooth (250 lbs. up) 
Rough (200 Ibs. up) 


Not only is there value to such a 
standard classification from the fact that 
it makes possible a comparison of condi- 
tions existing at the* various livestock 
market centers, but the terms used are 
sufficiently definite and descriptive to 
convey an idea of the class of animals in- 
cluded under them. ‘lhe adoption of such 
a standard form at all the markets will be 
an exceedingly important step in the im- 
provement of livestock market reporting. 

With experienced market men reportin 
market conditions and prices on a or 
form at all the principal markets, with 
this information being obtained by men 
who are independent of the trade, and 
with the prompt and extensive dissemina- 
tion provided for such reports, the seller 
or buyer of livestock has a service vastly 
superior to any that has been available to 
to him in the past. It is worthy of con- 
fidence and is extremely valuable to the 





man who has livestock to sell. 





A PRACTICAL 
REPAIR 



























Cement No. 1 
mixed with water 
to a stff putty 
ee 


Skylights 

Clean the looge 
putty fromthe 
Airame thes 
Smooth-On ie 
ment No. 6~ap reo 
Putty. 


vequalled 
Sot wetal skybgbis, 






| Loose Hammer Jron Pipe 
Heads Joints 
| Hub joints on sail 
} Smooth-Oa lroe pipes, greenhouse 
| Cement No. 1 mixed pipes, etc. are a> 
to a thin paste and ily made wb | | 
Hi applied to the han-| Smoott-On Cc fil 
Hi | dle immediately he! mest Na 5s-Hobd Hi} 
ji} fore inserting will Jount Cemest For 
iH| keep hammer heads sale by Hartware | 
{i tight. stores. | 
if] Ih 
it) | 
Loose a 
| Centon Radiators = | 
Withdraw te ff 
a Se ater from the 
| place by filling the radia th 
hole with Smooth- radiator, then ap- 
| On Iron Cement No. y to the leak 
i mooth-On Iron 
} 
















No matter where the leak or break, use Smooth-On Iron 7 Smoothe 
Cement. It will save you dollars in home, stable and motor 74 On Mig.Co. 
repairs. Makes permanent repairs quickly and easily on 7 dersey City, N.d. 
tanks, pipes, stoves, furnaces, concrete, household articles, Send me Free Re- 
and automobiles. ea es 

Sold by Hardware and General stores, 6 oz. can / 
30c. IIb. can 50c. By mail add 5c for postage. 7 

Write for illustrated Booklet (S), illustrating and de- 7 i eee 


scribing hundreds of repairs. iA 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., 
Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


a 


4 Address. .cccoccccccccecccccecce’d 
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BALE HAY NEW 


No Bale Ties—No Feed Table 


School, also letters from former students. Dineen sceeeenimienngeliliansanaennnee 
sLINCOLN AUTO AND TRACTOR SCHOOL i 
““The School That Teaches You to Boss the Job.” Il aia 
19 2420 O Street—Lincoin, Nebraska g Town 



















TO BECOME 


Expert Motor Mechanics 


The salaries are large — $200 to $400 a 
yf month—and the opportunities for advancement 
are wonderful. You can easily do as well. Great 
demand for Tractor and Truck Operators and Salesmen, 
Auto Repair Ex , Garage Managers, Chauffeurs, 
Welders or Mechanics in tveerse 2 Service 2 
This school fits you for any of these jobs, requires only a 
few weeks of time, and coats only a rife, when, you com 
i it prepares you fo’ { 
fadependent tines for the remainder of your life. 





oe 


Lincoln Auto and Tractor School 


We teach you by actual shop practice under the guidance of experts. We teach 
you everything—automobile, tractor, stationary engine, electric farm li hting plant, electric 
starter, acetylene welding. It makes no difference how litt! you know about automobiles = 
tractors—in a few weeks youcan become an expert. We not only teach you how to do the wor’ 
yourself, but we equip you to superintend the big jobs—fitting you to be a Mechanical | Ex- 
ecutive. Our classes are small and youlearn g™ tum Sm Nar Ss Sao T aaotes 66 

by individual ingtruction. Lincoln isan ideal | “INEOLMAUTO AMD, altts, Nobre 

city in which to learn—j e right size, w’ : : 

cnpenses much less than in the large Cities. § 1 am interested. Please send me your Free Book, 


Write for Big Free Book telling all about the 
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**Two men baled 20 tons in 7 hours’’ says a] mae THE NEW 
user. Save 40 per cent on baling cost. New Ys mt come 

Goran onl Genaaing baz tree Gre—eanemn ge Shee AMIN AIR RIFLE 
wire--save pay of 2men. Uses 6h 5 sae, ia . > 


24h. p. itor. W. 
ont engine. 


FREE CIRCULAR telling al! about 
FREE p sgt LF Hay Press and how to Sperate it. 


THREADER PRESS Co., 3. 


8 2000 Ibs. with- “Oy 


t press for its weight built, Has different principle. Air-pump com 


ay 





client. 
venetrates 14-inch hardwood. $5. Write for folder. 
BENJAMIN CO., 609 N. Broadway, St. Louls, Me, 


air to any power desired.One to 6 strokessu 


WILLIAM A. 





YMOUR, PRESIDENT 
Ottowa St., Leavenworth, Kan, 
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A HUNDRED POUNDS OF MILK 


And What Was Required to Make It on Some Indiana Farms 


By C. E. GAPEN 














N the last decade a good deal of energy has been devoted to 
controversies regarding the cost of milk production and 
the price that distributors should pay the farmers and that 

consumers should pay the distributors. Each year we have 
robably been getting a little nearer a sound and permanent 
asis on which to build a structure of figures that will tell the 
dairyman where he is heading his business craft, and that will 
help to convince the consumer 
when an increase in price is 


willing to pay him. The wages of management are hard to 
figure. When you get to calculating your own problem on the 
basis of the results that will be shown later you will have to 
add your charges for your managerial ability after you have 
summed up the other costs. Or you can learn what that ability 
has been bringing you in hard cash. Whether or not the cattle 
that took part in this demonstration were above the ordinary 

in market milk sections can 

be left to the reader’s judg- 





ment. They are much better, 








needed. Now some of the 
federal specialists with the as- Feed: Winter Summer however, than the average 
sistance of Purdue university Purchased concentrates, Ibs.........++ 20.0 14.5 dairy cow the country over. 
have finished an investigation Homegrown grains, lis........+++++++ 18.6 6.9 The 334 head of grades and 
in the market milk district in Total concentrates, Ibe.........<< 38.6 20.0 purebreds, mostly Ilolsteins, 
northwestern Indiana which whose records were kept the 
adds materially to the stock of Noncommerci:| roughage, Ibs......... 17.4 3.4 first year produced an average 
information availuLle concern- Commercial: aoe . of 6,877 pounds of milk test- 
i » far ‘ . ri Carbohydrates hay, Tos..........cee008 24.3 8.2 j ¢ 
ing the factors that enter into Se errenneseesed ae 28 ing 3.8 percent butterfat. The 
production on the average farm on 404 cows of about the same 
and the relative importance of Total cry roughage, Ibs.......... 66.8 27.4 breeding that were in the 
the various items of concen- iene cad ether enceuient senchams, the....047.8 60.1 herds studied the second year 
trates, roughages, labor, afl ee and grinding concentrates, dollars. 0.03 2 oe averaged 6,987 pounds of = 
ture, overhead expenses and, "ASEITC, ETOCS. vee eeeeeeeeeeeeetereseees neene 0.040 that tested 3.6 percent fat. 
. . Ns DOME. cicndécsueneecesendsece SE . a ae . 
in fact, everything that has = ibaa Of those in the two-year list 
anything at all to do with the Labor: 78 percent were pa In 
cost of making milk —  —~edenpemebeenbaetaneneets 2-2 2-3 valuing the cows for the pur. 
. ~w asks bess dsdbeseitescten 0.3 0.2 ] 2 . E 
Many of the figures that of getting at interest on 
. Overhead and other costs: s jati 
have been applied to these liiinn chameee, Gelinte......<..... 0.116 0.122 he investment, depreciation 
Equipment charges and dairy supplies 0.072 0.075 etc., they were all considered 


problems in the past have been 
obtained from experimental 
herds or at least not under 


Herd charges: 


Taxes, insurance, veterinary, medicines, 
disinfectants, and cow-testing as- 


as grades and calves were 
valued in the same way. 
There, very briefly to be 





actual farm conditions. In sociation, dollars. ......ccccssses 0.043 0.045 w 
this case the figures were ob- ieee et lela 9 a= sure, you have the conditions. 
. : Interest on cow investment, dellars........ 0.072 0.075 ’ . 
.tained from dairy farms that Cost of keeping bull................- 0.065 0.058 In succeeding paragraphs you 
may find some interesting facts 


were running just as their 
owners had been in the habit of 
running them. The investi- 
gator was merely a reporter 
and an accountant while he 
wag on the farms. The records 





Total overhead and other costs, dollars 0.368 0.375 
Depreciation on cows, dollars........2. 0.017 


Total overhead and other costs, 
GEG, 5 ovecenens 


that are new and some that 


0.018 have been brought out before. 
If you are a dairyman who has 
teeeeecees +» 0.385 0.393 been keeping careful records of 


the herd, you can make some 








were obtained by visiting each 
farm one day a month. ‘Twelve 
farms were visited larly for two years and thirteen other 
arms for one year. Ihe fancy or “play” farms were included 
Every man whose cows appear in the lists is a dairy farmer who 
makes his living from the iaeta. If there was anything unusual 
in any of the circumstances at any time it was pretty well 
neutralized on account of the long time covered and the number 
of farms. In going over a number of farms in any community 
ou will always 


interesting comparisons with 
these farmers of Porter county, 
Indiana. Herds in the nearby states are kept under very sime 
ilar conditions. 

What part of your herd is producing milk right along? In 
other words, what percentage is laid off on the average on 
account of being dry? In these herds about twelve and five 
tenths percent were dry all the time, which means that a herd 
of forty cows can be counted as a herd of thirty-five all the year 
round. The num- 
ber of “drys” ran 





nd that some 
farmers are better 
managers than 
others and be- 
cause of that fact 
they draw, or 
make, better pay. 
Here, however, 
everybody was 
ut on the same 
asis—that is, 
the ‘‘boss” was 
given only hired 
man’s wages, al- 
tho he was con- 
sidered a_high- 
class hand and 
given what one 
of his neighbors 

ld have been 











about the same 
winter and sum- 
mer. LEighty- 
seven percent oO 
the cows produced 
a living calf 
each year, the 
crop of calves be- 
ing equally divid- 
ed between the 
two seasons. The 
winter season 13 


considered to be- 
in with Novem- 
and to end 


with April. The 
other six months 
arecalledsummer. 
(Con. on page 116 
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ARMCO 


TRADE MARK 
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—and Rust-Resisting 


The Eastern farmer who ordered 
a fence “horse high, bull strong, and 
hog proof” overlooked the greatest 
wire fence destroyer of all—rust. 

To get the best fence for his pur- 
pose he need only have added to his 
terse description “made of ARMCO 
Ingot Iron.” 

That would have given him the 
pure, rust-resisting iron that finds a 
multitude of uses on the farm—for 
grain bins, hog houses, silos, barns, 
watering troughs, and culverts. 

ARMCO Ingot Iron is practically 
pure. The smooth, even texture 
takes a coat of galvanizing and holds 
it. This iron resists rust—and pays 
for its cost in years of extra service. 

The Page Steel & Wire Co., of 
Monessen, Pa., manufacture fence 
wire of ARMCO Ingot Iron. 


The little coupon at the 













ARMCO Ingot Iron 





RESISTS RUST right is your free ticket for r 
The trade-mark ARMCO a booklet, “Rust- Resisting The American Rolling Mill Co. 
_ carries _~ ——- — Ir th F aa M 1 Box 297, Middletown, Ohio 
products bearing that mar : al , 
Te = = 6s — | Please send me your free booklet, “Rust-Reslet- 
c olin om- +4 ‘ ” 
pany with the skill intelli the filled-in coupon to int LE NRSSO laget ino seotestn a 
gence, and fidelity associated | 
with its products, and hence 
can be ‘depended upon to THE AMERICAN ES 
possess in the highest degree BITE: co cccccccoccccccceseccccsercoseseseerees 
th rit claimed for them. 
oe neh alee Ee ROLLING MILL COMPANY l 
i din the U.S, Pat- ° . 
eo the at Box 297 Middletown, Ohio | Street or R. F. D. Noweseserccccecneewwreree eee 


Town and State. -<-secrcecererersereeenseneee 
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ROMIG EDUCATES HIS CHILDREN 


And the Dairy Cow Made It Possible 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


iE dairy cow has been called “a great educator.” She 

deserves the compliment. She has shown thousands of 

farmers the road to profit and success. She is also sending 
their sons and daughters to college. For lra Romig of Kansas 
she has done both. 

When Romig purchased a quarter-section adjoining the 
campus of a small college at Topeka thirteen years ago, re- 
linquishing an extensive stock raising and wheat growing busi- 
ness in central Kansas to do so, his underlying motive was to 
educate his ten children. He wanted to obtain for them the 
benefits of school, college and church without breaking the 
home circle. This ambition he has realized, and that he has 
done so with dairy cows is proof enough of his success as a dairy- 
man. 

Romig’s first task was to subdue his land. It scarcely deserved 
the name of “farm” when he bought it, so haphazardly had it 
been managed. In those days the family cow was a quite 
regularly established institution among the residents of Topeka, 
many of whom grazed their animals at $3 a head for the season 
in the large pasture which was later to become Shungavalley 
Farm. 

This desultory management constituted the farming that 
had been done on this tract of cutover timber land. As a 
result, it presented problems on a par with those that tested 
the might and wits of the pioneers. Under Romig’s manage- 
ment, however, the land has been transformed into cne of that 
kind of farms which provided the sky-reaching prices in the 
late |-nd boom—except that this farm was not for sale. For 
Romig has, among those ten children, several well grown boys 
who are nearly as interested in dairying as he. 

In becoming a dairyman, Ira Romig passed thru an unusual 
metamorphosis. Nearly every dairy farmer knows of at least 
one ex-dairyman who has fallen from grace into the ranks of 
the cow dealer. Romig reversed the process. He climbed 
from cow dealing into dairying. All of which was natural, 
however, in view of the conditions in eastern Kansas a dozen 
years ago. 

Dairying had only a small foothold in the staté then, tho 
there was an appreciable demand for grade dairy animals, 
Romig recognized this demand, and in it saw an opportunity 
to assist those wanting cows, as well as him- 
self, by shipping incattle from the Ilinojs 
and Wisconsin d: airy districts. Tho he 
knew nothing about dairying, he was 
familiar with the shipment of cattle 
us a result of his ranching experience. 
His decision to engage in handling cat- 
tle also was pronipted by some of the 
difficulties encountered in taming his 
land, including the wiping out of three 
apt ore herds of swine because of 
hog cliolera. 

tattle dealing nevertheless did not 
Saas rahe his main business; his farm 
remained his principal interest, not 
merely asa stopping place forcows in 
transit. These occasional shipments 
of cattle continued thru about four 
years, during which he helped a 
number of the progressive dairymen 
of the locality to obtain their start 
in cows. Before quitting entirely, 
Ira himself began to see the possi- 
bilities in dairying. Then he turned his buying and selling 
activities to good account by acquiring here and there a promis- 
ing heifer for his own herd. 

aving obtained a start in purebreds about five years 2go, 
an ambition to build up a good herd of registered Holsteins 
seizei Romig. Since then he has had no sidelines. His entire 
attention has been centered on the dairy business, as it must be 






centered if a manistosucceedinit. ‘No, we have no wheat,” 
he replied to my evident question last summer at a time when 
all his neighbors were busy in the harvest of this crop. “W e 
raise only alfalfa, corn and Holsteins and they keep us busy.’ 

With the selling of his last remaining grades the ast sum- 

mer, Romig’s dream of an all-registered herd came tue. His 
next aim is to have his entire milking herd in the advanced 
registry, and thinks he will come close to reaching this goal 
this winter. Part of his cows already have A. R. O. records, 
some of which rank with the best in the state. One cow, of 
his own breeding, made a seven-day record of more than twenty- 
four pounds of butter as a four-year-old. Thus far his official 
testing has been seven-day work, but he expects to start sev- 
eral yearly records in the fall. 

When convinced that an animal is worth the money and that 
he needs it in his herd, he does not let a few dollars stand in the 
way of its purchase; and the big reason why he need not do so 
is that his own cows and young bulls command good prices 
when placed in the sale ring. At a large consignment sale at 
Topeka last spring he paid $1,500 for a cow. At the time, 
this happened to be the highest price ever paid for a Holstein 
female in a Kansas sale, and some of Romig’s friends wondered 
at the wisdom of the purchase. In the same sale, however, one 
of his own cows brought $650; while within two days his newly 
acquired cow gave him a fine heifer calf which will probably be 
worthasmuchsomeday. Thesonofa$35,000bullheads the herd. 

His herd recently passed the tuberculin test without a reactor. 
It is now under federal supervision and, upon passing the next 
test with a perfect score, will be admitted to the accredited list. 

As Romig aims to ms aintain a milking herd of about thirty 
cows and his farm consists of but one hundred and sixty acres, 
not a very large dependence can be placed on pasturage. 
Furthermore, he has found it inadvisable to do so, as he can 
pfoduce more milk to the acre thru feeding alfalfa hay and silage 
than by grazing extensively. In the small pasture used, there 


is grown a mixture of timothy, red clover and alsike. In warm 
weather the cows graze this during the day, spending the nights 
in a smaller enclosure near the barn. 

Alfalfa hay, silage and grain are fed thruout the summer, the 
amount depending much upon the condition of the pasture; 
the Shungavalley herd al- 


ways having these feeds, 
no matter how good the 
pastureis. “Cows can eat 
enough grass for the pro- 
duction of fifty pounds of 
milk a day,” Mr. Romig 
said, “but that is about 
the limit. When they 
are giving seventy-five 
or eighty pounds apiece 
daily they must have some concen- 
trated feed.” 

The grain mixture used in the sum- 
mer is made up as follows: three hun- 
dred pounds of bran is mixed with five 

hundred pounds of a corn and oats 

chop, the corn and oats being in 
equal proportions by measure. To 
this is added separately at feeding 
time a little oilmeal, the amount 
varying according to the individual 
requirements of the cow. Virtually 
the same grain mixture is fed in the 
winter, except that it usually contains a little larger propor- 
tion of bran. 

Besides building up an excellent herd of cattle, Romig has 
been unusually successful in the production of a high grade of 
milk. His product has gone into the milk supply of Topeka 
for several years, it being among the best milk distributed in 
the city, One of the leading milk dis- (Continued on page 114 





















Educators for girls and boys, — 
in the popular models 


OU give your children every advantage, 

you say. But if they grow up with bent, 
deformed foot-bones—with corns, bunions, 
fallen arches, and ingrowing nails —can 
they make the best use of their advantages? 
Remember, suffering feet destroy mental, 
as well as physical, efficiency. 


Educator Shoes will never cause such 
foot-ills. They “let the feet grow as they 
should.” They don’t confine toes in a 
pointed, narrow space, twisting them out 
of shape. They leave every toe free to 
grow as Nature intended—straight. 


And they're made for everybody—men, 
women, children of all ages. Ask for Edu- 
cators at your shoe-store. See how good- 
looking they are—as well as comfort-bring- 
ing. But be sure to look for the trade-mark 
EDUCATOR on the sole—without it, you 


haven't Educators. 


F RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
SHOE® 


EG. U.S. Pat. ofr. 
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If the sole is marked 
this way, the shoe is 
an Educator 





Write for 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


A little book, packed full of 
surprising information about shoes 
and feet. Free. Send now. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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BEN’S PUREBRED RECIPE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ben Schneider was one of the busiest | 2 


men at the state sale of purebred dairy 
cattle. His friends know him not only 
as a man of integrity, but also as one who 
has made a fine suceess with purebreds 
since his very modest start sixteen years 
ago. It was no wonder that the young 
farmers attending the sale eagerly sought 
his advice and kept him busy answering 
their questions. 

The sale was about to open thesecond 
day when I finally had an opportunity to 
talk with Ben. 

“Tell me about your experience with 
ourebreds,” I said. 

“That won’t take long,” he replied. 
“T’ll give you the same purebred recipe 
that i have iven a dozen men who have 
asked my advice about registered cattle 
since I came up to this sale. 

“First, get a good foundation cow. 

“Second, treat her right. 

“Third, don’t misrepresent her. Be 
honest in your dealings with your fellow 
breeders.” 

The bidding began at this point in our 
conversation, and Ben was off to see about 
getting one of his good cows ready for the 
ring. She sold a few minutes later for 
$620. 

Ben’s success fully entitles him to give 
the foregoing advice. He himself started 
into the raising of purebreds with one 
old cow, a good one of course. Despite 
strong parental objection, he paid $200 
for her. Dairying was young in Kansas 
then, and Ben’s father could not conceive 
of his son getting such prices for cattle. 
Those big prices, so the father thought, 
could be obtained only by the big, widely 
known breeders; not by an obscure fellow 
like Ben, dabbling in purebreds as a side 
issue to operating a general farm. 

To this Ben answered that they first 
should get good animals, then tell the 
farmers that they have them. Both 
father and son have lived to see this plan 
work out successfully. 

The cow with which Ben started was 
eight years old when he bought her. In 
the succeeding six years she gave birth 
to six calves. The total selling price of 
these alone was $1375. Even Ben’s old 
neighbors, some of whom once shared 
his father’s doubt as to the adventure in 
purebreds, have willingly paid him as high 
as $700 for a single cow without an official 
record. Ben, however, has done a con- 
siderable amount of official testing. Ten 
of the cows in his herd have official seven- 
day records ranging from nineteen to 
twenty-four pounds of butter. 

Thru his good work with purebreds, 
especially his strict adherence to the 
principles of integrity, Ben Schneider has 
risen to a place of respect and confidence 
among his fellow breeders. He was a 
charter member of his state breeders as- 
sociation, and has served it as president 
and vice president. 

The senior Schneider’s disapproval of 
his son’s registered cattle vanished long 
ago. “After we had animals to sell,’ 
Ben said during a lull in the bidding, “we 
used to drive them past father’s house on 
the road to town, and he would inquire 
about the prices that we had gotten. As 
the prices for calves and yearling stock 
went up from $60 to $80, and then from 
$100 to $300 per head, he became more 
and more interested. Now he is as en- 
thusiastic over purebreds as any of us.” 
—F. M. C. 


TACKLING THE MARKET 
PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 10) 

consumer’s price. What we need. here is 
more rolling stock and better methods of 
handling it. There is plenty of opportunity 
for the national farm bureau federation’s 
agent to accomplish something in this 
matter. 

Il. The Local Market. This part of the 
marketing process is often unduly burden- 





This year the Bell telephone 
system has required 75,000,000 
pounds of copper; 10,000 tons of 
galvanized iron and steel wire; 
12,000 tons of pole line hard- 
ware; 160,000,000 pounds of 
lead; 1,000,000 pounds of anti- 
mony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and 
rod brass; 15,000 tons of paper 
for directories; more than 24,- 
000,000 feet of lumber; 12,000,000 
feet of clay conduits; 10,000,000 
glass insulators. These are only 
some of the chief requirements, 
only a part of the absolute essen- 
tials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of 
other items, have been compelled 
to withdraw promises of delivery, 
reject orders, refuse contracts and 





One Policy 


One System 





Supply and Demand 


even shut down plants. The rea- 
sons are that they have been 
unable to secure materials for 
manufacture, fuel for power, or 
cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, 
supplies have been more severely 
curtailed than at any time in the 
history of the Bell System. Spe- 
cial representatives have scoured 
the country; visiting mines, facto- 
ries, laboratories, shipping points; 
and rushing goods forward. 


The impressive conclusion is 
that, in the face of such conditions, 
the Bell System has actually gained 
on demand, and has exceeded all 
previous records putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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All of the Successful Farming advertisers save their customers money 
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some on the farmer. This is due some- 
times to the excessive risk borne by the 
local buyer, as in livestock shipping;some- 
times to the farmer’s lack of knowledge of 
grades and inability to hold the produet, 
as in cotton; and sometimes apparently to 
collusion of dealers. Cooperative selling 
associations are an effective remedy 


here. 

III. The Wholesale Markets. First, 
great central markets for more of our 
products, with exchanges erganized for 
handling future contracts and publishing 
daily quotations, areneeded. Theseexist 
in the cotton and grain trades, but the 
lack of legitimate ‘futures’ and of 
standard quotations in other markets is 
a great weakness. 

Second, the facilities of many of the 
wholesale markets are inadequate, es- 
pecially for handling perishables. Great 
quantities of fresh stuff rot every year 
because there are not sufficient ware- 
houses in the big markets like New York 
and Chicago to take care of it. Much 
more is lost because of poor equipment for 
handling it, insufficient refrigeration, and 
careless handling; or because the whole- 
sale markets are poorly located, and it has 
to be hauled all over town in the hot sun 
to reach the jobbers and wholesalers. 

Third, much more complete market in- 
formation is needed. We need figures on 
production and plantings from all over the 
world; on shipments from all chief coun- 
tries and regions; on visible supply in all 
great markets, domestic and foreign; and 
price quotations on everything. We need 
this information for all important farm 
products; and it should be available not 
merely at general headquarters but to 
farmers thruout the country, daily or at 
frequent intervals. This is a large order. 
It is enough for our national leaders to 
work on for awhile. 

Fourth, there is too much opportunity 
in many markets for unauthorized and 
pernicious speculation which has a bad 
effect on both producer and consumer. 
Some way of getting rid of this irrespon- 
sible speculation is needed. 4 

IV. Cooperation. There is undoubtedly 
opportunity for the further development 
ol cxenenlive selling not only in local but 
in the great terminal markets. Coopera- 
tion may be relied upon to help in cases 
where the middlemen exact an unreason- 
able margin—and they are numerous; to 
eliminate useless steps in distribution; and 
to bring the farmer in his corporate capac- 
ity closer to his market and enable him to 
exert greater influence therein. It enables 
the farmer to “name his own price” in- 
stead of taking whatever some buyer is 
willing to offer—which of course does not 
mean that he can “fix” the price, for that 
is — another matter. 

‘he opportunities for self help—and 
national service, too—available to the new 
farmers’ organizations are enormous. 


WHAT IS YOUR R. F. D. NUMBER? 

Thousands of renewal orders are being 
received every week from those whose 
subscriptions are expiring. 

It is pleasing to us, this fall especially, 
to have our friends send their renewals 
promptly. You can readily see that by 
sending your renewal early it saves us the 
labor and expense of writing letters call- 
ing your attention to the fact that your 
subscription has expired, and it assures 
that you will not miss any issues. 

When you send your renewal, please 
be sure to tell us of any corrections or 
changes that should be made in your ad- 
dress on our list. 

your name spelled correctly? Does 
your R. F. D. number appear in your 
address? It is important that your ke F. 
D. number be part of your address, be- 
cause a complete address helps to insure 
prompt delivery of your magazine each 
month. So please be sure to give us your 
R. F. D, number when you send your 
subscription order, 
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IVE words—‘“‘Skims clean at any speed’”’— 
tell one of the basic differences between 
the Sharples Suction-feed and all other 


separators. 


Other Separators lose butterfat when turned 
“under speed,”’ and tests prove that 95% of 
all hand separators are turned under speed 
much of the time. 


Sharples’ simple one-piece bowl (no discs) 
knee-low supply can, “‘once-a-month”’ auto- 
matic oiling system are also exclusive Sharp- 
les advantages. 


Itis costing you more to be without a Sharples 
Suction-feed than it would to buy one. 


One type of Siarples Suction-feed Separator 
is electrically operated with current from 
farm lighting system. 


Write for Sharples catalog, address- 
ing nearest office. Dept. S. 







SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa, 
Branches: Chicago SamPrancisco Torento 
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Can you let another winter go by—like this? 


OW is the time to end the freezing struggle if the cellar is not convenient. It takes up about 
with water buckets and pump handle. the space of a trunk. 

Chores—burdensome even in summer—in winter 

become a daily torture. ‘This winter you can make This winter—have running water! 


your farm home cozy and cheerful—by installing 


; : Freezing weather will soon be here. Lay your 
running water—automatically pumped. 


plans to meet it. Don’t stand another winter of 
The Autowater System provides it slavery to the hand pump. Have hot and cold 


; running water in the house. 
Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater ae” run your stock thin. 
System is designed to meet all 


r Water them right in the barn 
pumping needs on the average from the faucet, 
American farm, It provides Now—beforethe frost is in the 
running — at the rate - 180 ground—install the Autowater 
gallons an hour “ Xt + Sait System. Your dealer will gladly 
bly ee barn and ordinary help you—if you need help. If 
out-buildings. ; don’t know who he i 
It’s entirely automatic—needs sein en ee 


: ich the coupon below—we will 
BO Shennon™" operates WER any put you in touch with him 
kind of electric current available 








; immediately. 
ona farm. It makes no noise 
and practically no vibration—can The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
be installed right in the kitchen Seneca Falls, New York 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please advise me where I can see theo Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
O Irrigation § © Fire Protection Deep Wells © © Wind-mill Spraying § © Large Capacity Water Supply 


” sea ‘iia electric current. NAME —__ADDRESS_— 




















FITTING FOR OFFICIAL TEST 


The Great Triumph of the Feeder Is In Knowing How to Produce Results 


By C. B. FORD 


official test is an art that must be learned from the ground 

up. Some cattle breeders tell us that good feeders, like 

ts, are born, not made, but when we visit the leading 
reeding farms and observe the skillful methods of conditioning 
the cow: and feeding them for official milk and butterfat records 
we find no half-baked, natural born disciples making the big 
records. It takes knowledge of the composition and nutritive 
value of feeding materials and years of experience to make easy 
his path to fame. An inviting path it is, too. So long as the 
value of dairy cows with hi 
thousands of dollars there will always be a demand for men 
who know how to condition cows and feed them for official 
records. There is a demand for many more masters of this art. 

I° the feeders could depend upon feeding cows of equal milk 
pr: ucing capacity, that were alike in disposition and consti- 
tution, then feeding for official records would be reduced to 
almost an exact science. But as every cow has an individuality 
of her own, and must be dealt with accordingly, it is necessary 
that his natural ability must be fortified by experience and a 
knowledge of feeds and their relative efficiency. There are al- 
ways new problems to be solved, new factors to consider and 
each one must be considered by itself as well as in relation to 
the others. 

The same feeder may take two young cows of the same line of 
breeding and treat them in the same way with the result that 
one may be ruined and the other come thru with a phenomenal 
record. Feeders have often made mistakes in regard to having 
their cows fully ready too long before the test began. Some 
have feared to over-condition them just before calving time; 
others have taken a chance with poorly conditioned cows; an 
still others do not know how to feed for heavy milk 
yields at any time. The way to make good 
in the feeding for record game is 
to keep trying. To build up the 
cow’s body health and flesh 
condition to the highest 

ssible limit, and get 

er safely thru calving 
and up to maximum 
milk and _ butter- 
tatp roduction, full 
of life and energy, 
is no small task, 
but it is no 
hocus-pocus mys- 
tory nor is it one 
which only a 
few ‘‘natural 
born feeders’’ 
may put into prac- 
tical use. 

To paint a vivid word 
picture of the qualities 
which go to make up the 
extra bloom of condition, which 
means so much in feeding for official 
records, is beyond the descriptive powers 
of the writer. But a visit to the farms of some 
of the skillful breeders and feeders of high producing cows will 
give one an idea of what dairy condition really means. Only an 
animal in the very best of condition and the very flower of 
bodily vigor could ever make the wonderful records that some 
of the famous cows are making and come thru in good condition 
at the end of seven days, thirty days and a year. The great 
triumph of the feeder is in knowing how to fit his animal 
hold it and then feed it fora creditable record, just as on the tur 
it is the greatest triumph of the trainer to get his horse ready 
for a supreme effort and then hold his form. . ; 

Therefore, one of the first questions confronting the inex- 
perienced breeder and feeder is that of making up a good fittin 
ration. So far, even the most experienced men have faile 
to make up any infallible grain mixtures for fitting cows for 

ing high records. Some, however, have been in the game 
for years and accumulated moderate success and a fund of 
valuable experience, enough at any rate to prove of consider- 
able value to others just starting. Hence this article is written 
in hopes that it may encourage new breeders in their work 
rather than shed any light on a subject so thoroly understood 
by many pastmasters in the art of feeding and handling dairy 
cows for offic’al test. work. 5 

Experienced feeders recommend a ration for fitting cows 
before calving that will build up an excess of lean protein 
flesh rather than carbonaceous fat. For this purpose one part 
each of bran and oilmeal—both known as non-fattening foods 
and one part hominy or cornmeal, preferably the former, will 
give eneeliont results. To the inexperien eye the cow in 
very high flesh has the general appearance of being fat; this 


5 oficial t the cow properly conditioned for beginning Ler 


official records is measured in- 



















fat producin 


fact has undoubtedly led many men to feed hea: L 
a ri 


feeds such as some of the homegrown grains, rather t! 
protein ration. 

Among experienced feeders it is generally understood in a 
practical, tho unscientific way, that after drying off, a cow that 
is fed considerable quantities of rich protein grain mixture will 
not only store up on her body an excess of lean protein flesh, 
but will also, when fresh, if fed a narrow but stimulating ration, 
milk off this excessive lean meat, meantime showing on test 
a@ percentage of butterfat somewhat higher than her normal 
figure. If such a system of feeding is ered to she will, in a 
short time, begin to lose flesh and recede slightly in test until 
her percentage of butterfat becomes normal. This loss in 
weight should be checked as soon as the excess flesh has been 
used up, by the addition of just enough hominy or similar 
carbohydrate feed to hold her steady at her proper weight. 
Otherwise she will become thin and lose not only in weight but 
in the quantity and quality of milk as well. a condition that 
should be carefully guarded against. 

Regardless of what afew professional cow jockeys and en- 
thusiasts of certain breeds have claimed, the majority of repu- 
table breeders believe and maintain that the percentage of 
butterfat in milk is determined thru the breeding of the cow, 
and that every cow in normal condition maintains a certain 
definite percentage of butterfat in her milk, high, low or 
medium as the case may be; and that while changes in age 
condition, environment and feed may influence the fat content 
of her milk for short periods, she wil, nevertheless, if kept in 
good condition, produce milk of about the same quality durin 
each lactation period. Of course, the half-starved and ill-trea 
cow will show a lower fat test than would be the case had she 

been properly fed and kept amid proper sur- 
roundings. In a general sense, the 
quality of the cow’s milk is as much 
a matter of inherent tendency as 
is the quantity she produces. 
All efforts to feed fat into 
milk, except by hi 
conditioning and melt 
ing it off for very 
brief periods, have 
so far as the writer 
knows failed to 
eee 4 oy ; 
ibility o 
(hea. Toreturn to 
question of feeds, 
suitable roughage 
feeds, rich in pro- 
tein and min 
matter, are needed to 
put the cows in that 
superb vigor and flesh 
condition n to 
make creditable records. 
These feeds are of more im- 
portance than most feeders think. 
Alfalfa and clover are richer in this res 
than other forage and fodder crops. Succulent 
feed, in the form of roots or silage, should form a prominent 
part of the fitting ration. With an abundance of palataple and 
nutritious roughage less grain feed will be required to build up 
the cow’s flesh and vigor, and she will be in bettercondition at 
calving time than is likely to be the case if less roughage and 
more grain feeds are used. : } 

In considering the relative merits of grain feeds it may. 
perhaps, be well to return to the question of why bran, oilmeal 
and hominy or cornmeal are preferable to other grain feeds for 
fitting cows for official testing. In the first place, bran is very 
rich in ash,a most important factor, and is also light and bulky. 
It is needed in practically every mixture of rich, heavy f 
Middlings tho rich in ash have a tendency to become floury, 
and if used with other heavy feeds are apt to cause constipae 
tion and impaction. Novel ; 

Experienced feeders have great faith in the use of oilmeal as & 
tonic, laxative and conditioner, as well as an aid in the prompt 
expulsion of the placenta or afterbirth. It is relished by all cows 
and aids in increasing the efficiency of other feeds in being built 
into body tissues. This is particularly noticeable when fed 
in combination with hominy and cornmeal. Cottonseed meal 
while richer in protein, is heavy, stimulating, heating and 
constipating, and altogether out of place in the fitting ration. 

There is very little difference in the relative merits of hominy 
and cornmeal, other than that most feeders prefer hominy 
because it contains more fat and is not nearly so heating. How- 
ever, all cows like cornmeal fully as well as hominy and it can 
be easily digested, so that if one has corn on hand it may be 
used to good advantage, Ground oats (Continued on page 109) 











COTTAGE CHEESE MAKING 

How are you disposing of your skim- 
milk? Why not make cottage cheese? 
There is more profit in cottage cheese 
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than any other product that can be made 

from skimmilk, and the process of manu-| 

facture is very simple. 

Use sweet skimmilk which is free from | 
taintsand odors. If possible the milk | 
should be pasteurized, which is he ating it 
up to about 145 degrees Fahrenheit and 
holding it for about thirty minutes and | 
then cooling it down rapidly to room 
temperature. By pasteurization you will | 
get a product which is more uniform in 
quality and it will keep much better. 

Heat the milk to 72 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but this may be varied somewhat with 
the room temperature. The setting 
temperature should be constant thruout 
the setting period. Add starter, clean 
clabbered whole or skimmilk, at the rate 
of four ounces per one hundred pounds of 
milk or about two teaspoonsful per gallon. 
Stir well and then add rennet extract at 
the rate of twenty-five drops per one 
hundred pounds of milk. Dilute the rennet 
in about thirty times its volume of cold | 
water before adding. Stir the milk gently 
for about three minutes after adding the 
rennet, 

Cover tne vessel containing the milk 
and let it stand for sixteen to eighteen 
hours. It would be well to set the milk 
one day and-make the cheese the next 
day. When the milk is firmly coagulated 
a small amount of whey will separate 
around the sides and over the top. Place | 
the curd in muslin sacks to drain, putting | 
about ten to fifteen pounds in each bag. 
Handle the curd so it does not get broken 
too much. Ladle from time to time and 
scrape the inside of the cloth to hasten! 
the draining process. When the curd is; 
pretty well drained place the bags on a 
clean surface or rock, fold the tops, place 
a board or rack on the top and some 
weights preferably cans of water. This 
will complete the draining process. Re- 
move the weights from time to time and 
ladle the curd so it does not become too 
dry on the outside. 

When the curd is dry enough so you 
cannot squeeze whey from it, it is suf- 
ficiently dry to salt. Salt at the rate of one 
ounce to four pounds of cheese, work the 
salt in thoroly and the cheese is ready for 
use. 

If the cheese is to be put on the market 
it is advisable to put it up in one pound 
wax paper containers. After the lid is 
put on the container, parafline the edges 
s0 air cannot come in contact with the 
cheese. Air will cause molds and the 
cheese will break down in a short time. 
Good cottage cheese if made properly 
will keep from a week to ten days under 
ordinary conditions. 

The yield is from sixteen to eighteen 
pounds from one hundred pounds of milk, 
s0 a neat sum can be realized from skim- 
milk in this way. Considering its value 
per one hundred pounds for feeding hogs 
as one-fourth of the price of a bushel of 
corn, the advantage of making skimmilk | 
into cottage cheese can readily be .seen. 
The labor of making would not be much, 
in fact the housewife could carry it on 
with her other duties. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cottage cheese has a 
high food value. For supplying protein 
one pound of cottage cheese is equal to 
1.27 pounds of sirloin steak; 1.09 pounds 
of round steak; 1.52 pounds of fowl; 1.46 
pounds of fresh ham. 

On the basis of energy supplied one 
mound of cottage cheese is equal to 814 
unces of sirloin steak; 1144 ounces of 






























orit Waste It! 


OAL will be higher than ever this winter. You'll have to use less of it if you want 
to keep the coal bill down to anywhere near normal. 


Coal can be saved, and without sacrificing comfort either. Make every lump of 


coal give full value. Equip your heating plant with 


TAIN NEAPOLIS” 
WHEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant”’ 





It prevents the costly, wasteful “ups and downs” of your furnace fire and maintains 
an even heat thruout the house by automatically operating the dampers. 
Your fire cannot go on a rampage, neither can it get so low as to require 
forced firing to bring it up again. No fuel is wasted. Not a pound of 
coal is burned unnecessarily. 












Those who have used a Minneapolis Heat Regulator for years tell us 
that they save on the average three shovelfuls of coal a day thruout the 


winter, 











The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 35 years on any type 
of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 


Write us for complete information— illustrated booklet, 
and name of nearest dealer, 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Main Office: 2748 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 












Your Cream N() Wt ie 
GET Separator Wi . 


\on This Easy, Solt-Earning Plan! 


\ You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- 
\\ chine itself will save its own cost and more 
before you pay. We ship any size separator 
you need direct from our factory and __. 
give you a whole year to pay our low 
ge of $44 and up. Read what Alfred 
atches, North Jackson, O., says: “We 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
before. The separator is very easy to clean 
runs very easy.’” Why notgeta fully 
New Butterfly tor for your farm 
and let it earn its cost by what it saves? 


New BUTTERFLY 


) 
ream Separators have these exclusive, high-grade features: 
Frictionless pivot ball bearings bathed in oil—self-draining bowl— 
self-draining milk tank—easy-cleaning one-piece aluminum skimmin 
device—closed drip-proof bottom—light-running cut steel gears, o: 
bathed. Guaranteed highest skimming efficiency and durability. We give, 


30 Days’ FREE Trial Lifetime Guarantee 


against all defects in material and workmanship. We ship you the 
size machine you need and let you use it for 30 days. Then if pleased 
you can make the rest of the small monthly payments out of the 
yextra profits the s ator saves and makes for you. If not p 

just ship the machine back at our +, and we will refund what 
you paid. You take norisk, Write for FREE Catalog Folder now. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2101 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 















































GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN |, 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
place wherenothing is lost. it pays. 


Bowsher mills crush ear corn [5 


ARBO STEEL PosTs 
ee <n Self aligning 
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(with or without husk) and grind all - 4 3 ; 
kinds of il grains. Light " . 40 Times Strongest, No Breaki i 
Cono-chepe bone iene i —d-toae_ 


| alf the Cost — No Concrete 
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N. _H. Bowsher Co.,South Bend, Ind: 

























round steak; 1034 ounces of fowl 5% 
ounces of fresh ham. 

If the real food value of cottage cheese 
were generally known, no doubt the con- 
sumption would be increased. The value of 
cheese as a food haslong been recognized 
in Europe and theconsumption per capita 
is about three times as great as the con- 
sumption in the United States.—J. N., Ia. 


FITTING FOR OFFICIAL TEST 
Continued from page 107 
are used by many good feeders, but always 
in addition, not in place of the bran, oil- 


meal and hominy or cornmeal. They|/# 


are excellent for stimulating and holdin 
milk ~——- and may safely be fed 
to all growing, breeding and milking 
animals, and they are not at all dangerous. 

Men who develop and condition cows 
for creditable official milk and butterfat 
records deserve more credit than they 
generally get. No matter whether it be a 
Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian or 
Ayrshire cow, they must do it and it means 
an unusual amount of hard, painstaking 
effort and tedious watching. Often breeders 
who hire them are not sufficientl 
equipped to produce the class of animals 
needed for results. When a feeder has the 
good fortune to have his calves from birth 
to deal with, then he has the greatest op- 
portunity to make good. When something 
that has failed to make good in other 
hands is purchased and put in his care, he 
is up against it. Worse still is it when a 
cow that is out of condition, bought per- 
haps at a long price under some mistaken 
notion, is given himto make a record with. 
Once the cow gets out of condition it re- 
quires a full year, and that means another 
freshening period to get her around in 
proper shape for the test record. We must 
always judge the conditions under which 
the falas is working before we criticize 
the results of his work. Some of the best 
feeders in the country are being held down 
by breeders who do not furnish them with 
good animals with which to work. 

Notwithstanding all this there is nothing 
occult or forbidding about the art of con- 
ditioning and feeding dairy cows for their 
milk and butterfat records. An intimate 
knowledge of the cow herself is the prime 
requisite. Study, effort and the guiding 
hand of a real master lead to success. At 
no time in the development of the dairy 
industry have feedezs been given due credit 
for their work. It would prove a popular 
move on the part of the several breeders’ 
organizations to establish a register of 
merit for men who have conditioned and 
fed a certain number of cows for advanced 
registry records. In this way the skill of 
the man who knows what condition is, 
how to obtain it, and how to feed his cows 
up to maximum capacity would be re- 
warded. 


' PUREBREDS INCREASE PROFITS 

The farm—bureaus of fourteen repre- 
sentative counties in South Dakota 
recently made a survey in which they 
found that the average herd of twenty 
grade cows in that state, made $540 more 
profit last year by the use of purebred 
sires than where grade or scrub sires were 
used. The nine hundred and forty-six 
breeding herds of cattle in the average of 
the fourteen counties, would return an 
increased profit of $332,100 by using all 
purebred sires. The survey shows that 
sixty-five percent of all of the sires in the 
state are grades or scrub. Purebred sires 
in all counties would therefore give the 
livestock men of those counties $21,- 
626,500 more profit than they now get. 


BUTTERMILK EQUALS SKIMMILK 

Which is the best for pig feed, butter- 
milk or skimmilk?—N. F., Iowa. 

According to most experience and sub- 
stantiated by the conclusions of Henry 
and Morrison, stated in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” skimmilk and buttermilk are of 
equal feeding value. 
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The Workman Needs 
Large Pockets 


E. couldn’t expect to make a shirt with a pocket only 
large enough to hold a two-foot folding rule and expect 
it to make a hit with you. There is size to a note book, 
bandana or a package of fine-cut and those are some of the 
things the average man wants to carry in his work shirt pocket. 


You can get more than your thumb and one finger into the 
pockets on the “Milton F. Goodman’’, “Big Yank”, 
“Black Beauty” and “Old Faithful” work shirts and these 
pockets don’t have to be handled with kid gloves either. You 
don’t have to stop to think—jam your hand into the pocketas 
roughly as you care to—it’s a cinch there will be no rip or tear 
because they are reinforced and double stitched at the corners. 


“Honor Bright” Boys’ Blouses 
Shirts and Playsuits 


We make a line of boys’ garments too, that wear as well as our shirts for 
grown ups—same high quality and dressy looking as any boy or mother 
could wish. Blouses, ages, 6 to 15, shirts, sizes 12} to 14}, and playsuits, 
ages 2 to 8. Variety of colors and materials. , 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 
Honor Bright Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits, write us and 
we will see that yau are supplied. Address Department L. L. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 




















TUBERCULOUS UDDER 

It is conceded that tuberculosis of the 
udder renders the milk of the affected 
gland highly dangerous to man and ani- 
mals. Indeed, such milk may be con- 
sidered a certain source of infection. 
While the disease does not very often at- 
tack the udder, cases are met with now 
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and then beth in the live cow and the 
one killed as a reactor, or found diseased } 
by veterinary inspectors in the great | 
slaughter houses of the cities. Itis quite | 
important, therefore, that every cattle-| 
man, and particularly the dairymar 
shall know and be able to recognize th 
symptoms which would lead one to sus- 
pect the presence of tuberculosis of the 
udder. 

In our experience the disease is most 
commonly indicated by gradual hardening 
and enlarging of a quarter of the udder. 
The swelling is not hot and sore, as in 


garget Milk gradually de- 


1, 
e 


(mammitis). 


creases in quantity until at length the | 


secretion ceases entirely. In many in- 
stances the disease appears to confine its 
ravages to the supramammary gland, 
high up at the rear of the udder. A big 
lump is seen there, and on handling is 
found to be painless and about as hard as 
a stone. In the early stages of the dis- 
ease, milk from an affected udder is un- 
changed in character, but after a time it 
becomes thick and yellow, but never 
mixed with pus, as is seen in acute cases 
of garget, caused by infection with germs 
known a One scientist who | 
analyzed tubercular milk found it de-| 
ficient in sugar, fat, phosphorus and lime 
salts, but rich in soda and albumen. 
We have also seen tuberculosis in the 
udder of sows, and their pigs no doubt 
became infected for that reason. 

When any symptoms such as we have 
mentionedareseen by the owner or at- 
tendant, he should have the tuberculin 
test app'ied by a qualified veterinarian, 
and until that has been done and presence 
of the disease is disprove d the milk should 
not be used for man or beast. 

Knowing that tuberculosis of the udder 
is a possibility and that the milk of a cow 
that has generalized tuberculosis, not ap- 
parently affecting her udder, also is dan- 


S st reptococci. 





gerous or a sure source of infection, the 
greatest possible care should be taken to 
avoid feeding infants or young animals 
the milk of an affected cow. The tubercu- 
lin test is so readily applied by a veteri- 
narian and so reliable in its determinations 
there is no excuse for an owner retaining 
a tubercular cow. Users of purchased 
milk also should insist that the cows 
yielding it shall have been tested. The 
owner of the cow also will find it greatly 
to his personal advantage to have all of 
his cattle tested and kept free from the 
disease. There may be some loss to him | 
at first, but in time the profit from a clean 
herd far outweighs the original loss from 
condemnation and disposal of a few af- 
fected animals. Tuber:ulous cows in- 
fect. pigs feeding after tiem in yards or 
drinking their milk, which is another 
reason for keeping cows tested. All 
skimmi'k, buttermilk and whey from a 
factory «lso must be pasteurized, if it is to 
prove safe.—A. 8. A. 


DEVELOPING YOUNG BULLS 
In these times when the attention of 
dairy farmers is turned toward building 
up their herds, and when breeders’ associ- 
ations, the agricultural colleges and breed- 
ers are cooperating to encourage the use of 
better sires, it is only natural that the care 
and development of young bulls should 
given more consideration. 
Successful breeders place great stress 
upon the early care and management of 
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their sires. 
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THE ONLY PISTON RINGS 
that completely seal a worn ring groove 


Carbon-No Piston 

Rings Can’t Leak 
They make an ab- 

solutely leak proof 
seal-increase compres- 
sion, stop oil pumping, 
burnt bearings, ‘save fuel 
and prevent fouled plugs. 
Made to fit every gasoline 
and kerosene burning motor. 
Put them on your passenger car, 
truck and tractor and note the 
marked improvement. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


STEAM TRACTOR AUTO & MFG. CO. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
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actually shows how the 
Carbon-No two-piece 
construction exerts three 
way pressure--the inside 
half acting as a wedge 
pressing against the 
top of the ring groove 
and holding the out- 
side half against the 
wall of the cylin- 
der and the bot- 
tom of the ring 
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ASSENGER CAR 


MORE ..~BETTER MILK 


in Return for Peace and Comfort 


Convenience, cleanliness and comfort in the dairy barn 
save feed, time and labor and make the milk checks bigger. Give 
“Glay Ganitary Stocl Stalls and Chay OasCreed 2: Wa aoe, natalling 
| 2 a r - 5 i 

| herd, for you and for your bank eccoun tare os 
| »‘ 


GAY Dairy Barn Equipment 
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IOWA GATE CO., 100 Clay St., Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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The main thing in caring for the young 
bull is to make certain that he is kept in 
not 
allowed to become stunted. If skimmilk 
is available it will give results which can- 
not be secured with any other feed. If 
it can be obtained, the young sire should 
have from twelve to fifteen pounds a ~ 


@ growing condition at all times an 


until he is eight or ten months old. Sma 


amounts of alfalfa, clover or mixed hay 


may be fed. In addition to the hay, a 


grain mixture made of equal parts of 


ground corn and ground oats will give 
good results. No definite quantity can be 
prescribed but enough should be given to 
keep the bull in a good growing condition. 
In case he does not seem quite as sleek 
and snappy as desired add a little oilmeal 
to the mixture of grain. To keep him ina 
thrifty condition he must have all of the 
good hay he will eat unless he is running 
on good pasture. As a rule young bulls 
should have only small quantities of silage. 
This is especially true if they are being de- 
veloped fer early service. 

It is always preferable to provide a 
yard or pasture for young bulls. They will 
develop stamina and a more robust con- 
stitution, besides natural exercise in a pas- 
ture will keep their feet in good shape. 
During the stabling period they will be 
more contented and develop better dispo- 
sitions if kept in boxstalls which permit 
them to see the other agimals in the herd. 
A little grooming will work wonders in 
keeping their coats in good, healthy con- 
dition. Nothing will do more to aggravate 
an animal’s disposition than to allow lice 
and vermin to keep the skin irritated. It 
only requires a few minutes time to give 
him a good grooming; and it is far more 
merciful than to compel him to suffer the 
tortures of a lousy and diseased skin. 

Unfortunately many good bulls become 
useless cripples through. neglect of their 
feet. Few things are more painful than 
to see a good bull limping along on his 
heels, with long upturned hoofs. No 
amount of attention can restore the 
sprightly step and erect carriage that are 
characteristic of a vigorous bull, when 
once his feet have been seriously neglected. 
Prevention is always better than to ven- 
ture the risks of a cure. 

Young sires should not be put in service 
heavily until nearly matured. Serving a 
few cows at regular intervals is better 
than being kept confined in a stall until 
he is fit for heavy service. As a rule a 
young sire will be more contented and 
make better growth if used moderately 
than if not used at all from the time he is 
twelve months to two years of age. It is 
better to go easy with a young animal than 
to use him too much and lessen his value 
as a breeder.—W. N. C. 


ALFALFA MAKES CHEAP MILK 

Roy Hanrihan, a Porter county, Indiana 
dairyman, last year sold off of ten head of 
cows $3,000 worth of milk. Two of the 
ten were heifers, and one cow went bad 
in the middle of the season. This does not 
count the income from young stock, nor 
does it take into account the cost of pro- 
ducing this milk. In this connection, 
however, it is interesting to note that in 
the cost of accounting work which the 
United States dairy department did in 
Porter county five years ago Roy Hanri- 
han had the lowest production cost of an 
of the twenty-six breeders, whose recor 
were soomeed, once each month for two 
years. He had no silo, not because he did 
not believe in the silo, but because he 
thot he needed a barn worse. During 
the time when he made this lowest pro- 
duction cost he fed from thirty-five to 
forty pounds of alfalfa per day and from 
eleven to fourteen pounds of grain. 
Others whose herds were in the cost-ac- 
counting work were feeding as high as 
forty-eight pounds of grain. They got 
more milk, but not enough to pay for 
the extra feed.—J. M., Indiana. 
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But before you buy be sure it’s a LEE 
Theyre not Union-Alls 
Unless theyre Lee 
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The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co 


Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 
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She most popular work garment in America 
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MILKING MACHINE) 


FARMING 


Does It Have a Place on Cornbelt Farms? 


BOUT forty years ago there was an 
A effort made to perfect a milking 

machine. For twenty years now 
we have had the milking machine in 
operation but not until the past ten years 
has it become at all common. Today 
there are a great many machines on the 
market, forty or more, and the keen desire 
to obtain such equipment holds out an 
encouragement and promise for a splendid 
future dairy business. 

Perhaps a large part of the difficulty 
experienced in bringing the milking ma- 
chine into general use has been thru the 
ack of aproper place to handleandoperate 
it. Here in the middle west, where the 
bulk of the creamery butter is produced, 
dairying is much of a sideline. A 
line it often fails to receive the attention 
necessary for successful operation. Many 


s a side- 


breeders of pure- 
breds are inclined 
to look upon nmre- 
chanical milkers 
as an inferior 


method of obtain- 
ing all the milk. 
This idea is held 
very widely and 
to support the be- 
lief they point to 
the hig records 
that are made by 
hand milking. 
While this is per- 
haps true, it 
nevertheless must 
be kept in mind 
that most of the 
breeders have not 





milking. The New York experiment sta- 
tion found in a five-year test where the 
milking machine was used that the volume 
of milk and fat was not materially changed 
by using the machine; in other words, 
that machine milking gave as good re- 
sults as hand milking at their institution. 
Results of early experience at the Ne- 
braska experiment station, showed that 
on an average the milk flow was reduced 
but this might easily be attributed to the 
poor construction of the early machines 
as these were made some fifteen years ago 
and there has been a great improvement 
since that time. The New York station 
found that they could milk cows on an 
average of four minutes per cow. This 
included the washing and preparing of 
the machine; hand milking required seven 
minutes per cow. They thus gained a co-- 
” siderable saving in 
time and labo. 
California in soni 
recent tests four 

they could obtain 
even more milk 
and butterfat by 
machine milking 
thar by good 
hand milking. 
These up-to-date 
results give much 
sncouragement 
and we can be 
prepared to see 
not only big 
records made on 
the milking ma- 
chine but also the 
machine brought 





tried the milking 
machine. They 
have taken it. for 
granted that big 
records must be produced by hand milking 
and therefore they go at it that way. We 
do know, however, that very good records 
can be made by machine milking and quite 
a number are already recorded. Recently 
I learned of a record of over twenty-four 
pounds of butter made in a week by a 
two-year-old heifer, which is certainly a 
splendid week’s work. I have also learned 
of a case of a ten-year-old cow making 
twenty-four and a half pounds of butter 
a week with the milker operated by a boy 
who had very little experience in the 
operation of machines. As far back as 
thirteen years ago we succeeded at the 
Nebraska experiment station in getting 
eighteen thousand pounds of milk from a 
eow in one year by mechanical means! 
I am not prepared to say but I believe 
that we will find, as time goes on, big 
records, perhaps even world records, made 
in this way. Of course, this will require 


careful management on the part of the 
operator; it may neyer excel the best of 
hand milking but right now I am con- 
vinced it excels poor or even average hand 





A milking machine will create more interest and 
*thus improve conditions in general. 





into general use. 

The power re- 
quired to operate 
the mechanical 
milker is very small. Practically any of the 
lighting equipments have sufficient power 
and this is perhaps the most common way 
in use now. A small gas engine or dynamo 
will do the work and where water power 
is available it can be applied as easily as 
any power. Since steam is greatly desired 
in the dairy for washing and scalding, the 
power can be furnished thru the boiler. 

As to the effect of the machine on the 
animal, I have yet to find herds damaged 
or even injured by its use. I believe, that 
if such cases of injury were analyzed it 
could be found that the operator many 
times was to blame. We do know that it 
is possible to milk cows for many years 
with a machine and keep them in fine 
condition, we also know we can milk cows 
by machine that cannot be milked by 
hand. We may expect improvements 
from time to time. Already there is much 
improvement in certain parts which less- 
ens the danger of injury to the animal. 

Reports from New Zealand indicate 
that they have made more rapid develop- 
ment in the practical use of power milking 








The milking machine has a tendency to produce larger herds 
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than any other country. It is claimed that 
over half of the milk produced in New 
Zealand is drawn in this way. It would be 
well for us to study their operations more 
closely for we might find where we could 
make use of some of their methods and 
by combining the best from all, work out 
a plan that would give universal satis- 
faction. Certainly something is needed 
|in the dairy to make it more responsive 
|to machine power and as time goes on I 
firmly believe that the milking machine 
will increase in use and popularity.— 
|A. L. H. 
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Continued from page 76 

this is just a special cell or box for it to 
| take its rest period in. Sometimes it is a 
tiny cell in the ground. A few insects do 
|not build a case nor spin a cocoon at all 
but simply grow into the adult or full 
grown form without any big change in 
\this period. The locust you have been 
|! ex: mining is one of those insects that does 
‘not heave a real resting stage. On the 
| other hand, the caterpillar from which the 
| beautiful butterfly comes, spins a cocoon, 
}and a few days later the butterfly comes 
| out and lays eggs from which mere cater- 
| pillars hatch. See the difference? Scien- 
tists class the butterfly which changes 
form completely from a caterpillar to a 
butterfly under a name meaning “com- 
plete change,” while the ones that do not 
change completei:y are «lassed as insects 
with an “incomplete change.” 

The main reason why we ought to know 
how and when an insect changes form, if it 
does at all, is so that we will know when 
to spray to kill it. You see a little worm is 
easier to kill than an insect in a cocoon, 
so that is one reason why you ought to 
know the life history of an insect that you 
expect to kill. A life history is just a 
story of how an insect is hatched, grows, 
| lays its eggs, and so on. Each insect is (“st 
a wee bit different, but in order to be able 
to really talk about insects we need to 
know how the insect family is raised and 
lives, in a general way. That is what we 
have found out. Next time we will find 
out how some particular insects live, and 
die, when we want them to. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

“As soon as my boy completes his high 
school course I intend to see him through 
a good agricultural college. Until he 
does get this training, I cannot feel that 
I have done as much for him as I should.” 

The above remark was made to me a 
few days ago by W. H. Hendricks, an 
up-to-date Indiana farmer. 

“T have often heard people say that a 
college education isn’t necessary to good 
farming,” he continued; “but its advan- 
tages have been demonstrated to me time 
and again. I firmly believe that the day 
is coming when the farmer without this 
higher training will have a hard row to 
hoe. Regardless of how good a farmer 
might be, his college-trained neighbor will 
have all the advantages on his side. 

“Of course, today there are thousands 
of suecessful farmers who never saw the 
inside of an agricultural college, but that 
is because competition is not so keen now 
nor in the past as it will be in the future. 
The topnotch men of a few years hence 
will be the ones who attended agricul- 
tural schools. They will know how to do 
their work better and easier, and will like 
their calling better than those who eke 
out a mere existence. 

“T have seen one or two failures who 
bragged about their college education: 
but for every one of these few failures | 
can name a dozen or more successful mien 
who have come from the agricultural! 
school.” —F. T. M. 








It is surprising how far the table scraps 
and scattered grain will go toward main- 
taining the hens. 
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CCORDING to Government Experimental 

Stations, 20% of all grain fed whole to 
cattle is wasted. This is due to the fact that 
20% of it is not digested. 







But ground feed is entirely digested. Its 
use saves that 20% waste. The saving is equal 
to feeding 20 out of every 100 animals free. 
Also it means stock fattened several weeks 
earlier. Because it is more appetizing, the 
animals like it better, and digest all of it. 










So use ground feed—feed ground the cheap, 
quick and easy way, with a Letz, the mill 
famous for its fine cutting, its light running, 

JSS its durability, its capacity—famous for its 

| SS patented self-sharpening, steel grinding plates, 
SS ae, All which cut, grind and pulverize all in one 

ZA Ui i) Y } operation, and are guaranteed to outlast 3 

y \ SIF: Vis sets of ordinary plates. TEAISERS 
Z——— shou write 


for important 


Grinds everything grindable—handles Letz litera 
everything wet, dry or oily without heating — its for Earlier 
or clogging—has hundreds of thousands of 


users to attest to its supremacy. Investigate. 
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Free. Two valuable books. One, our cata- 
log; the other, a book on «Scientific Feeding.” 


Buy at thie “Sign of ‘ 
the Leta’ and get de» Every farmer and stock raiser should have 
pendable grinder ser- < 

vice. Displayed by them. Write at once. 

leading dealers 


everywhere. 
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America’s Leading Feed Mill — ail 
LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY +: 201-EEASTROAD +: CROWN POINT, INDIANA 











Wholesale Distributing House in 46 states insure prompt service through Letz Dealers Everywhere 
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NAMING PUREBRED ANIMALS 
“Breeders of purebred stock lose thou- 
sands of dollars every year thru failure 
to name their purebreds so as to get the 
test value out of the name,” says W. 
. Zellers, a veteran hog breeder of 
Northern Indiana. “In almost every 
urebred sale you attend,” continued 
r. Zellers, “you hear the auctioneer 
thunder the name of some great sire or 
dam, which adds dollars to the value of 
the animal. But haven’t you also heard 
him thunder—and, after sufficient racket 
do the rapid decrescendo until he reached 
the bottom of the scale—then meekly 
announce, ‘This gilt, Jane, is by John, 
out of Lily’? bidding starts low, 
stops low, and the auctioneer is glad to 
get to the next animal where he can an- 
nounce, ‘This gilt, Model Clansmaness, 
is by Clansman’s Image, and he is a son 
of the Mighty Clansman, maker of his- 
tory and big broad backed gilts and 
giant stretchy boars.’ The name of the 














gilt herself, Model Clansmaness, tells . ” 

= buyer that she is descended from the A Standard Frame in 121 Sizes 
ansman. 
“The man who has money enough to} -.--- ' ERE’S a standard two-light window frame you can get 
pularize almost any name can, without is immediately in 121 different sizes, You need not 











ear, name an outstanding boar almost 
anything, such as ‘Corn Husker,’ ‘Rail 
Splitter’ or ‘Elm Peeler;’ but the breeder 
ake is breeding hogs as a business rather 
than as a fad will do very well to name 
his animals in such a way that announce- 
ment of the name will tell what family 
the hog belongs to and what his out- 
standing ancestors are. Usually make a 
name out of words appearing in both 
sire’s and dam’s names. For instance, a 
litter by Wonder Buster and out of 
Jumbo Lady would merit some combina- 
tion of both names, such as Buster Jumbo, 


bother to have frames made to order or to make them 
yourself, Without delay you can secure Andersen standard 
white pine window frames for any farm building. 

The Andersen Frame comes in two compact bundles con- 
taining seven parts. Each frame is complete with pockets 
and pulleys, Using only a hammer you can put up a frame 
in ten minutes, 


The best selected materials and most accurate workman- 
ship are found in Andersen frames. All exposed parts are 
of Genuine White Pine. 


When erecting farm buildings use Andersen Frames. 
They save building costs, eliminate delays and give yo> ~~™m- 
plete satisfaction. 

















Jumbo Buster or Wonder Buster Jumbo, Investigate this frame while planning your fall building. 
Each breed association usually prescribes 

the number of letters that can be in any Send For Booklet 

name, although the actual naming is up The Andersen booklet tells you all about the advantages 
to the breeder. Such an important thing of Andersen window and door frames, Send us your lumber 


dealer’s name and address and we will mail you this booklet 


as naming purebred animals should not 
free. Write today. 


be left to a clerk in the office of the breed- 
association secretary. This is distinctly 
the breeder’s business, and he may well 
avoid sending in applications for registry 
in which blanks for the names are left 
to be filled out in the central office. 

“Just to illustrate, here is a catalog of 
a hog sale that I just received thru the 
mail. Here is Buster Monarch by Para- 
mount Buster and out of Gypsy Monarch. 
Pretty well named! Buster Monarch 
employs the two worthwhile names of 
both sire and dam. On the next page is 
Orange Maid Ist, got by Davy out of 
Orange Maid. Davy probably was a 
bush ranger or a purebred scrub and the 


namer did well to just forget him and ne ¥ x ‘" ¥ a om 
name the gilts entirely after their dam. | | | H| | | | ! 
I | Wi | 

y ap 


On the next page is Jeannette, got by 
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Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manufacturers 


Dept. E-10 South Stillwater, Minn. 


for a buyer. Believe me, he won’t hang 
on very long for the extra dollar. There’s 
a good deal ina name. You know the old 
saying that blood is thicker than water. 
It is well to remember.”—I. J. M. 





Davy out of Lady. She is an unknown 
| a 
| | | 


quantity—the auctioneer will shift about 
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To prove our unbeatable values and 
get your steady trade, will make suit to 
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ar PAYS To TEST THE HERD 98° af Rocpesatoronsed show vin the pictare of any one of Yes 
e Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, | | in the world’s cream- eonr’s patietaction guaran  eueny 
cow testing association has just completed | {| Oeries are De Lavals. penny back—auick. peste 









} O EXT HARGES 
| The only separator the N CRA Cut a 


creameryman can afford to m7 extras for anything. We even 


a successful year and one which demon- 
strates well the value of testing the dairy 









































herd. The “Cape” county cows averaged use is surely the only one the pay ai} Bost pnd (express. You save \ 
4615 pounds of milk and 228.8 pounds of | |||} farmer can afford to buy. b+ a An “ASH WEEKL 
butterfat for the year. The average profit || The De Laval Separator Co, EARN $60.00 C SI Y 
above feed cost was $82.89. ~ | TIM New York Chicago San Francisco tproeie ump andmake $9000 year and upathome. 
we allow $60 per year, which is a ve iI Ste” Young Fred Green SEND NO CASH 
small figure, for ban and all prt PUUNUNHULANNY } ogg 74-60 in eeventeend is 











E-5 iG SAMPLES 
Mr eyoWieteanhe prices: Weto now for Bie Vreo Ourit 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY 
Wholesale Tallors Dept-925 Chicago 


10,000 horses suc- s 
t | cessfully treated ? il 3 j 
Fistula "= Poll Evi 
ey eye AS eh 
Fistula and 200 other Horse and 
PLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yerds, Chicago 
SuccessfulFarming advertisements are reliable 


other than feed we will find that these cows 
returned a profit of only $22.89 a head for 
the year. By using these figures as a basis 
and analyizing further we find that thirty- 
six percent of the “Cape” county cows 
were actually below the line of profit. 
These figures become still more emphatic 





) when we note that last year in our : . 
Missouri associations there was an average Kanses Cite Me. 
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of thirty-six percent below the line of 
profit. 

In analyzing this situation, however, 
there is another consideration that we 
should make. In “Cape” county every 
herd which compieted the year, with one 
exception, had one or more unprofitable 
cows—labor and all expenses considered. 
Most of these were sold before the year 
was complete and were not included in 
the above average. Furthermore, it was 
for the most part only the best herds in the 
county which were entered in the cow 
testing association. In other words, could 
all of the cows in the county have com- 
pleted yearly records, it is likely the mar- 
gin of profit would have been far less than 
$22.89 per cow. 

But ; 
with thirty-six percent of the cows below 
the line of profit. This figure, it will be 
sonininemelk applies not only to the re- 
sults secured in Cape Girardeau county 
but are average results from our entire 
state. From these figures we will see that 
the farmers of Missouri are daily milking 
and feeding nearly 400,000 cows and pay- 
ing those cows for the happy privilege of 


doing so and we suspect that the percen-| | 


tage isn’t much lower in other states. 
On the face of facts the outlook is cer- 
tainly pretty dark for the dairyman. But 
there is another angle from which we 
should look at this subject before passing 


judgment. After allowing $60 per year 
per cow for labor and all other expenses 
above feed the cows which finished their 


“Cape” county association 


year in the 
into four classes .as 


divide themselves 


follows: 
Percentage 

Production In Cows In Average 

Class Pounds Butterfat Class Profit 
I. 350 to 450 pounds 4% $110.10 
II. 250 to 350 pounds 41% 53.24 
III. 150 to 250 pounds 41% 1.72 
IV. 50 to 150 pounds 14% Loss, 35.26 


We see from the above table that one of 
the cows in the 400 pound class will actu- 
ally make as much clear profit as sixty- 
four percent of the cows in the 200 pound 
class. This 2U0 pound cow may properly 
be termed the average farm cow of the 
county at the present time. And she is 
making mighty little if any profit. In 
fact, we find that she will pay less than 
two percént interest on a $100 investment. 
On the other hand the 400 pound cow will 
pay over 110% on the $100 investment. 

How far would the average banker go 
for that much difference in interest rates? 
And yet the average dairyman pays little 
attention or actually loses money.—E. 


M. H. 


ROMIG EDUCATES HIS CHILDREN 
Continued from page 102 

tributors of Topeka buys his entire out- 

put at a premium above the price paid 

other farmers, collects it immediately 

after each . milking, and distributes it as 

a special “baby” milk. 

It would be extremely difficult to de- 
scribe the production of milk of the Romig 
quality with such accuracy that the 
ordinary dairyman could from: reading 
about it “go and do likewise.” It is an 
art that is not learned in a day, and never 
thru merely the printed word. The pro- 
duction of high grade milk comes only 
thru experience, coupled with unremit- 
ting care and labor. Romig’s guiding 
principle is, that if no dirt gets into the 
milk none will be there; but once in, all 
of it never comes out. In other words, 
he regards producing clean milk as a 
relentless war against dirt. 

Ira Romig, it seems to me, has ren- 
dered a pretty good account thus far. 
He has built up.a good herd of Holsteins, 
he is helping a city’s children to build up 
good bodies and good minds thru pro- 
viding them good milk, and he is sending 
his own children to college as soon as 
they are ready to go. It’s a record. For 
him the dairy cow has been “a great edu- 
cator” indeed. 
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et us take the figures as they are’ © 
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R twenty years Sucrene Dairy 

Feed has been recognized as an 
efficient, economical milk-producing 
ration. Is being fed to many of the 
heaviest milking herds in America. 
Yields more milk per pound of feed 


than any ordinary ration. Composed of Prime Cottonseed Meal 


Oe cceites in eel i Linseed Meal, Wheat Bran, Cocoa: 
: plete ration as yOu nut Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Corn 
buy it—no other concentrates and no’ Feed Meal, Ground and Bolted Grain 
mixing necessary. All cows thrive on Screenings, Clipped-Oat By-Product, 
it because it is sweet smelling, appetiz- Molasses, Calcium Carbonate, Salt 
ing, easily digested andcontains agreat gp —— a axe mee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
variety of highly nutritious materials | AMERICAN MILLINGCO., Dept.10, PEORIA, ILL 
in scientifically correct proportions, on nepecpt melenmted Rectmcen teed 


Every sack warranted to carry mate- Oi Sucrene Dairy Feed 
rials and nutritive values printed there- ! P gucrene Fall eat 
on ind to be uniform in quality. Order ! C Sucrene Poultry Feeda 
a ton from your dealer. e cannot 0 Empire 20% Dairy Feed 


supply you, write us. 
rings you free literature. 


American Milling Company 
Dept.10, Peoria, Illinois 


© Coupon | wy Dealers Name 
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My Name 
P. O. 

















A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Save calf, cow and herd by the 
use of Aborno. Easily ad- 
ministered by h e syr- 

Sy Kills a - ion germs 
quic without juri cow. 
Write today for © booklet 
with letters from users and 





mewet 4 


stej full details of our moneyback 
sexes guarantee. 
Em ABORNO LABORATORY 


10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
We do not deaJ through amy Gleteibutere Coun’ 


bot 








County antec. 
four and De Luxe six. Don’t walt. Write today! 





orders 





GUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, tilinols, Dept. MED Bush Temple a for your relasives and Sriease. 
name 4 OUTFIT and 
(T PURE BRED JERSEY COWS| === Fo8A¥. ScEse SUP oo peut 
with t 8 acre Alfalfa Farm. 4 horses. Chicago ‘allors Ass’n 51S & Freokiia 
gy ER state read next to school and ereamery. % T - BEAGLE Toon 
ulldings. Trout stream, 38 av - $11,000. LLIE EPHERD OUND. 
$3500 cash. Send for catalog today. Conshiie’s Farm co SH ’ . 


Clearing House, 1218. Warren Street, Syracuse, New Y ork State 





Puppies—also trained stock. Buy where others 
Prices reasonable. Pree Catalog. Edwin A. Souder 
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A HUNDRED POUNDS OF MILK 
Continued from page 100 

Perhaps the most important facts to 
dairymen are the requirements for produc- 
ing a hundred pounds of milk in summer 
and in winter. Only in a few necessary 
eases have they been expressed in dollars. 
They are given in pounds, acres and 
hours so that anyone may figure out the 
costs for his own peculiar market condi- 
tions. The tableon page 100has been boiled 
down from a more lengthy one, but con- 
tains the essential figures and all of the 
items that were considered. The first 
column is the average of the two winters 
and the second the average of two sum- 
mers. 

Here you have all the factors that ente: 
into the cost of one hundred pounds of | 
milk. It is unfortunate that some of them 
have to be expressed in cents, but they 
make up only a small percentage of the 
whole cost. 








To balance against the cost there are 
the items of calves and manure, but a! 
dairyman does hate to take all of his 

rofit out for a ride in a wheelbarrow or a! 
itter carrier. However, he would be foolish 
not to consider the value of it even tho 
it is a “paper value.” 

The calf credits in the winter periods 
amounted to .012 of a calf for every hun- 
dred pounds of milk produced and in! 
summer to .013 of one calf. In these cases | 
it happened that the fractions of calves | 
were equal to twelve cents and thirteen | 
cents respectively, but every man must 
figure out what such fractions of his calves | 
are worth at the time in question. 

The winter credit for manure amounted | 
to 332 pounds for every hundred eed 
of milk. This manure, which included the} 
bedding, contained 1.62 pounds of nitro-| 
gen, .53poundsof commercial phosphoric | 
acid, and 1.66 pounds of potash. In the| 
summer there was a credit of 54 pounds of | 
manure for 100 pounds of milk. Those | 
dairymen are good summer feeders and} 
this manure was supposed to be of the 
same quality as that produced in the 
winter. It contained .26 pounds of nitro-| 
en, .08 pounds of commercial phosphoric | 
acid, and .24 pounds of potash. 

In a year the credits that a cow will | 
pile up for herself in addition to the milk | 
she produces amount to .87 of one calf, 
66.3 pounds of nitrogen, 21.4 pounds of 
commercial phosphoric acid, and 67 

unds of potash. Since the expense of | 
eeping a bull is prorated among the cows 
the bull manure credit is given tothem. 

To keep a dairy bull a year was found 
to require $29.71 for overhead costs, 
1,399 pounds of concentrates, 4,025 
pounds of dry roughage, 6,002 pounds of 
silage, 645.4 pounds of bedding, $4.56 
worth of pasture, and 35.7 hours of man 
labor. 

It would be expected that the higher 
roducing herds would produce milk at a 
ower cost a hundred pounds. This was 
true in most cases, but there were some 
exceptions. For instance, in one winter a 
herd with an average production for the 
aix months of only 2,506 pounds a cow 
made it at a cost of $1.04 a ended while | 
it cost $1.50 a hundred pounds in one) 
herd that averaged 5,062 pounds for the 
half year. In the case of the low-yielding 
herd there was a low investment in 
buildings and cows and the feed cost was 
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not high. The other herd was fed high 
and there was a big investment in barns 
and cattle. But the owner of the larger 
producers made more money than the 
other dai on account of the bigger 
yield. One would have to have about twice 
as many of the low-grade kind to get the 
same volume of milk. 

One of the arguments that has caused 
@ lot of difficulty in the frequent milk 
price controversies has centered round the 
question as to whether the price paid shall 


be based on the average cost of produc- We Re 


tion. It is quite generally agreed among 
t that is the 





sconomists at present t 
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J. E. Porter Corp 


882 Guion Street ee 
inneapolis Office: 426-M W: 
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your questions about Jerseys—the unvarying cows which breed true to type. A book 

to increase dairy dollars will be posted in addition. ine “a aaa! 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 326-D West 23rd St., New York 

An Institution for the Benefit 
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mat- 


Cuttin the Cost 
of Milk Production 


@ There’s real cow-comfort in a Porter 
Tubular Steel Stall—the kind of com- 
fort that shows up in the milk pail and 
pushes your scale indicator across that 
little half inch or so of dial that repre- 
sents “net profit.’’ 

This is plain equipment for a plain job, free 
from every “special feature’ which cannot 


prove its worth to the practical farmer who is 
“‘dairying for profit.’’ 


Dependable Since ER. 


Steel Stalls and Stanchions—fit for the fi. st show barn 
—are built first of all for utility, for cow-comfort and 
larger yiekis, for the convenience and contentment of 
your workmen. 


q It doesn’t matter whether your barn islarge or small, 
old or new—Porter Tubular Steel Stalls and Stanchions 
will help you realize a more Satisfactory profit, at a net 
cost of about 50c or 75c per cow per year. 


@ Ask ug for the Porter Catalog and Barn Plan Book 
—and for the name of a dealer near you who can 


show you Porter products. 
® 
Oration 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


EYS 


The Adaptable Cows 


ERSEYS thrive everywhere, under all conditions. 

You could start a Jersey herd in the Canadian 
Rockies and transplant it to Texas without damage 
to production records. 


The Jersey Information Bureau has been established to answer 
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catalog of complete line of ‘‘Money-Maker”* 
Motwwr Presses. Distributors everywhere, 


Rebindp& Co. 386 Main St. Richmond, lad, 
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wrong basis for half the producers would | fe 
be selling below cost and some of the 
a legitimate 
veloped de- 
‘bulk line 
The cost point below which the 
bulk of the milk, say eighty percent, is 
rice paid, 
it is contended, should be based upon that. 


others would not be — 
profit. A plan recently de 
pends on what is call 
cost.” 
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produced is found, and the 
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It is usually supposed that it costs alm 


great deal more to produce milk in the | 
but such was | § 
not the case on the farms of Porter 


winter than in the summer, 


county. After the credit for manure and 


bedding had been subtracted there was no 
very noticeable variation in the cost from 
month to month thruout the two years. 
But the average farmer is not inclined to 
call manure profit. So in effect the winter 
cost is greater. There was no very close 
relationship between the monthly cost of 
milk and the price that the farmers re- 
ceived. When the cost went up slightly 
the price paid was just as apt to go down- 
The price of milk 


ward. as upward. 
fluctuated moresharply than the cost. 


Labor is a very considerable item in the 
cost of making milk. On these Indiana 
farms it was found that in the winter 80 


percent of the labor was used in produc- 
tion, which carried the 
the time it was put on the cooler, 12 per- 
cent in handling, which carried it on to 


the time it was loaded on the wagon, and 


8 percent was used in hauling. For the] » 


summer season these figures were 76.5, 
14.9, and 8.6 percent. 

It is a popular notion that much of the 
work on dairy farms, particularly that in 
the barns and about the milk houses, is 
done by women and children. That may 
be true in some regions, but the figures 
show that it is not the case in normal times 
in northwestern Indiana. During the first 
of the two winters 39.9 percent, of the 
work used in producing a hundred pounds 
of milk was done by the “‘boss,” the hired 
men did 49.4 percent, women did 8.2 
percent, and the remaining 2.5 percent 
was done by boys and girls. As time went 
on, however, the hired men were drawn 
away to the factories and an increasing, 
percentage was done by the owners, their 
wives and children. rin summer 
just ended, due’to force of circumstances, 
the percentage of woman and child labor 
on these dairy farms may be quite high. 
It is not because these farmers desire it, 


roduct along to| | 













































within reach your livestock can get 
; water whenever they want it. Boun- 
tiful water produces fat steers and hogs, increases milk 
yields, keeps work horses in first class condition, forces 
growth in the truck patch. 


Moreover, running water in the home makes healthy 
children, Sanitary plumbing, plenty of bath facilities, the 
inside toilet, all mean big steps forward toward health and 
real comfort. 


V-K Water Supply Systems are used in more than 
150,000 farm and city homes. They furnish water from any 
source, under 50-pound pressure, at the barn and in the 
house, for bath, laundry, oe wey sprinkling or irrigation. 


W wit water is plentiful and always 





They are self-priming and self-oiling. They run quietly, 
require practically no attention, and cost about a cent a day 





Labor cost amounts in this market milk 
district to about 20 percent of the total. 
Feed cost is about 50 percent, pasture 8 
percent, depreciation on cows less than 
1.5 percent, and overhead and other cost 
about 22 percent. If you want to figure 
that way you may say that the calves and 
the manure will balance the last item, that 
is, the overhead and the miscellaneous. 

Every farmer knows that the amount of 
feed furnished by pastures varies greatly 
during the summer, but how much joes it 
vary? Which month furnishes the mast 
is not hard to guess, but how about the 
others? Here is a carefully made estimate: 
May, 15 percent; June, 33 percent; July, 
20 percent; August, 10 percent; Septem- 
ber, 12 percent; October, 10 percent. 

This article has turned out to be a 
galaxy of figures, but to the dairyman they 
should be as interesting as election re- 
turns, and I am going to wind it up with 
some more. I am going to tell you what 
they found it took to keep a cow a year in 
Porter county, Indiana. It took 1.02 tons 
of concentrates, 1.65 tons of dry 
roughage, 3.64 tons of silage and other 

succulent feed, $1.53 for hauling and 
fas concentrates, .36 ton of bedding 

.36 acres of pasture, 164.5 hours o 
human labor, 16.2 hours of horse labor. 
and overhead and other costs amounting 
to $27.11. Each cow had to her credit, in 
addition to the milk, .87 of a calf and 
6.8 tons of manure. 

Now, if you own a cow or a herd of cows 
you have the material with which to do a 






















to operate. 













Find out for yourself how 
much money and time a V-K 
Water Supply System will save 
you. Make your home really 
modern. Write at once fora 
free copy of our booklet,‘‘The 
Modern Way.” Ask your 
plumber about V-K Water 


Supply Systems, 
The Vaile-Kimes Co., 


Dept. S F 1020, Dayton, Ohio 
The largest manufacturers of domes- 
tic water supply systems in the world. 


SEM) FOR FREE BOOKLET/ 


The Vaile-KimesCo., s?°feio Dayton, 0, 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a free copy of 
“The Modern Way.” I am interested in 
0 An electric system 
0 A gasoline engine system 
D A soft water electric system 
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lot of instructive figuring, 
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EGG TO LAYING AGE 


The Food Cost of Raising Pullets 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


UE to the fact that there is a growing demand for pullets, 
poultrymen are confronted with the necessity of data 
relative to the cost of producing a mature pullet. Until 

recently poultrymen have been content with raising those 

needed. The tendency at present points to a practice of either 
making a specialty of producing pullets for fall sales or of going 
out and buying them. At one time it was believed that the 
returns for the cockerels would pay for the feed consumed by 
the pullets, but such an estimate is a mere conjecture. The buyer 
is interested in knowing how much he must pay and the seller 
in what constitutes a reasonable price. Of course, to a certain 
extent the price is determined by how anxious one is to buy 
and the other to sell. Then too the prevailing prices paid for 
meat may serve as a guide. In the data which is to follow, no 
attempt will be made to estimate the labor charge. Other 
factors will be considered. Fortunately the Purdue agri- 
cultural experiment station and the Connecticut station 
have collected accurate and extensive data relative to the food 
necessary to grow pullets to maturity. 
Cost of Baby Chicks 
At Purdue in 1916, the cost of producing a Leghorn chick 
was 5.7 cents. The eggs were figured at market price. It re- 
uired 1.83 eggs to produce a chick. Hatching records at the 
Jniversity of Missouri show that 1.5 eggs were required. In 
figuring the original cost of a chick the subsequent mortality 
charge should be considered. With a mortality of twenty per- 
cent one would need 
to add to the cost of 
the chick at least one- 
fifth, assuming, of 
course, that it is the 
mature pullet which is 
being considered. That 
this is not far from 
correct may be seen 
from the Purdue data 
which states that for 
every pullet raised 4.57 
eggs were required. 
Doubling the 1916 cost 
would give the cost of 
a day old chick at 
ten to twelve cents. 
Including the item of 
mortality, each pullet 
must be charged with 
approximately fifteen 
cents. Day old chicks 
sell for much more 
than this, due to the 
fact that the value of 
eggs for hatching is 
considerably above the 
market price. With the heavier breeds the initial cost would be 
reater, probably from ten to fifteen percent, due to poorer 
atchability. 

In addition to the mortality charge referred to above, the 
mortality charge must be considered in reference to the food 
consumed. Purdue reports a mortality of seventeen percent 
with Leghorns. Connecticut raised 412 pullets (White Leghorns) 
from 1028 chicks. For Rhode Island Reds they raised one 
pullet for every three chicks. Purdue raised 206 White Rock 
pullets from 444 chicks. The mortality occurred largely during 
the first six weeks. If the average age of the chicks which die 
is, say four weeks, the amount of feed they consume would 
amount to about two-fifths of a pound for each chick. As the 
mortality in the above data suggests a mortality of twenty 
percent it is readily seen that the mortality charge for food 
consumption is less than one-tenth of a pound for each mature 
pullet. It is so small an item that it can be practically dis- 
regarded. 

n the following data, Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds and 
White Rocks will be considered. It is adapted from bulletin 96, 
Connecticut agricultural experiment station and bulletins 
196 and 214, of Purdue University. The methods empleyed 
are considered consistent with modern methods of poultry 
management. The grain ration (chick feed) was supplemented 
at Purdue with a ground feed mixture which in 1917 contained 
2 pounds of bran, 2 pounds shorts and 1.2 pounds meat scraps. 
The mash was given the chick after the first week. Sour milk 
was given from the start and the chicks were permitted to drink 
all they desired. A similar method was employed at Con- 
necticut. Sour milk was given the first feed. It was fed all 
during the growing season. The chick food was supplemented 
with ground feed. Beginning the third day,'bran was constantl 
available. The second week the following dry mash was fed. 


SEM EOS66S50666065006600660006000606000060060000668 20 pounds 
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A drinking fountain that cannot be used as a bath tub. 
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After the chicks were six weeks old the mash was as follows: 
din cteicecgsr vena douhcnwnebus 100 pounds 
SS ESE I Rees ee ee 100 - 


Ground oats 100 - 


eee = 
ee OF Ee Biden c0bcknaifneedes 100 “ 

In general the chicks were allowed to eat all the mash they 
could consume, it being kept before them all the time. The 
grain varied from small chick food to the larger grains, as the 
chicks increased in size. The food consumption per chick for 
Leghorns as shown by the Connecticut station was as follows: 


Age Weight Pounds Grain and Pounds of Milk 
Mash Since Hatching Since Hatching 
0 -081 Lhba. 
4 weeks 08] * .792 1.48 
8 yi ie ie 3.130 3.9 
12 08 La 6.000 6.6 
16 a” = Ties 10.700 8.9 
20 = = 16.140 12.4 


= 3.30 “ 21.600 16.0 

Up until eight weeks the data include cockerels and pullets. 
After eight weeks the data include pullets only. The third and 
fourth columns show the amount of feed and milk consumed 

sr chick up to that particular age. At eight weeks of age the 

ghorns weighed 1.09 pounds and had consumed 3.13 pounds 
of feed and 3.9 pounds of milk. At twelve weeks they weighed 
1.8 pounds and had consumed 6 pounds of feed and 6.6 pounds 
of milk. They produced a pound of chicken for 3.3 pounds of 
feed and 3.6 pounds 
of milk. Each pullet 
consumed 21.6 pounds 
of feed and 16 pounds 
of milk up to the age 
of twenty-four weeks, 
weighing at that time 


3.3 pounds. ~ 

Rhode Island Reds 
weighed .14 pounds 
more than did the 
Leghorns at the age of 
eight weeks and had 
consumed .27 pounds 
more feed per chick 
and 1.4 pounds more 
milk. At the age of 
twenty -four weeks 
each pullet had con- 
sumed 26 pounds of 
feed and 15 pounds of 
milk. It requires about 
4 pounds more feed to 
row a Red than a Leg- 
orn. ‘The food con- 
sumption per chick for 
Rhode Island Reds is: 
Pounds Grain and 


Age Weight Pounds of Milk 
Mash Since Hatching Since Hatching 
0 082 Lbs. 
4 weeks . Whe -795 1.55 
8 un ia— |CU™ 3.4 5.34 
12 " 2.29 st 7.67 7.63 
16 sy 2.90 i 12.60 10.30 
20 - 3.27 <8 18.90 12.40 


“a 4.29 “ 14.90 
The food consumption per chick for White Rocks is: 
ge Weight Pounds Grainand Pounds of Milk 


Mash Since Hatching Since Hatching 


0 .084 Lbs. 

4 weeks 41 es .58 1.51 
8 oy —_ = 3.34 5.3 
12 - 2.28 = 7.36 9.4 
16 va 3.3 oe, 11.7 15.00 
20 - 3.9 “s 16.4 19.00 
24 - 5. ” 22.5 24.00 


23 5.64 28.6 30.00 
To compare with the Reds and Leghorns one should remem- 
ber that the pullets were four weeks older than the Reds or 


Leghorns. A comparision shows the following: 
Pounds Grain Pounds Milk 
Breed Age Weight and MashPerBird Per Bird Since 
Since Hatching Hatching 

W. Leghorn... .12 weeks 1.8 Ibs. 6 6.6 
a ~ ee 12 - — 7.67 7.6 
i - oe 12 - 2.28 “ 7.36 9. 
W. Leghorn..... 24 = 3.3 9 21.6 16.0 
=. ~ See 24 - i 25.78 14.9 
, a eer 24 = —* Bie 22.5 24.0 
Wo Bs Ket ee 28 ug ee.™ 28 .6 30. 


Using these figures as a basis and figuring the feed at $3.75 

per hundred pounds and milk at fifty cents per hundred pounds 
we have the following: 
Rhode Island Reds $1 .04, at the age of 24 weeks, White Leghorns 89 cents at 
age of 24 weeks, White Rocks, 96 cent at age of 24 weeks, White Rocks 
1.22, at age of 28 weeks. A we! 

Adding to above the cost of the chick, it is seen that the 


cost of pullets not including labor will be from $1.04 to $1.37 
With the above data one can use the current feed prices and 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy estimate cost of production. 
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Could you use 3 hours 





” Sa rule we farmers don’t 
A give much thought to the 
value of our time. But 

we suddenly realize that time is 
worth money, when milking the 
cows or mixing the feed keeps us 
from bigger jobs, out in the fields. 


“Last year I made up my mind 
that I would look for a farm plant 
with power enough to do real 
work. The one I| picked was the 
Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit, and please notice that put- 
ting the word Power first in the 
name describes the outfit very 
well. It is powerful. But I’m not 
going to praise it up to the skies. 
I just want to describe this out- 
fit and the work it is doing for 






The Western 
Electric Vac- 
uum Sweeper 
cleans your 
house quickly 
and easily. 





A Western Electric lamp post outside 


means an up-to-date farmer inside. 


me, and let you judge whether it 
would suit your needs too. 


The battery lasts longer 


“It is the ‘tapering charge’ 
that makes the Western Electric 
battery last so 
long. The charge 
doesn’t strain the Dut exes tt 
batteries, because ‘portable motor to 
as they fill, the amy electric lamp 
current gradually socket 
slacks up by it- 
self. These bat- 
teries are power- 
ful too. They can 
run my portable 
motor for hours 
and hours on a 
single charge. Or they can 
operate ten electric lamps for 
thirteen and a half hours. 


“Then there is the generator, 
built for endurance and hard 
work. In fact, it will run such a 
combination as an electric iron, 
twenty lamps and a one-sixth 
horsepower motor just as long as 
you keep it going. 


“With the batteries and the 
generator working together, you 
just add thecapacity of both. That 
explains how I can use electricity 
to: milk the cows, separate the 


Some good territory still ava‘-able for live wire representatives. 


Western Elecfric 
Power & Light 


more a day? 


4) 2 + 












cream, churn the butter, turn the 
grindstone and pump water. 


The powerful engine is a 
big help 
“The Western Electric Outfit 


has an extra size 
engine, witha 
pulley all ready to 
be hitched up to a 
lot of the machinery 
I used to turn by 
hand. So taken all 
in all, you can see 
how I save at least 
three hours a day 
for work in the field. 
And in these times 
when farm-hands 
are so few and far between, it is 
mighty important to have this 
dependable help that my electric 
power outfit furnishes.” 






A farmhand you can 
always depend on-- 
Western Electric Power 
and Light 








cago, St. Louis, or 
let Ss. U. 6. 
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Makes the Battery last longer 
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(Trade Mark) 


Eggs and feath- 
ers are made of 
practically the 
same elements. 
Hens can’t 
make both at 
the same time. 
That's why they 
don’t lay while moulting. Begin 
now to use 


Dr. LeGear’s 


Poultry 
Prescription 


in their feed regularly. Because 
it improves the whole digestive 
system, hens get full value from 
their feed. This means a quicker 
moult without strain. Used by 
wultry raisers everywhere. Give 
~ this help and get more winter 
eggs. Satisfaction or money back. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER TODAY 
AND GET A PACKAGE 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























HIGH RECORDS OF FARM FLOCKS 
The Missouri farm flock contest is 
bringing out some interesting facts con- 
cerning the farm flock, and, incidentally, 
proving that some of the best egg records 
are being made right upon the farm, and 
not by the postive sel poultrymen. 
During March the 190 flocks entered 
in the contest, consisting of 25,312 hens, 
laid a total of 391,224 eggs, or an average 
of 15.4 eggs per hen for the month of 
thirty-one days. Someone has figured 
out that if the hens on the 250,000 farms 
in Missouri had done as well they would 
have laid 42,790,000 dozen during March 
which, at forty cents per dozen, would 
have been worth $17,116,000! 
The best individual flock record was 
made by the Barred Rock flock of Mrs. 
E. R. Stroeter, of Clay county, consisting 
of 145 hens, which laid 3,600 eggs, or an 
average of 24.8 eggs per hen for the month. 
The next best flock consisted of ninety- 
one Rhode Island Reds belonging to Al- 
bert J. Pouyer, of Perry county, with an 








average of 23.6 eggs per hen. The third 
best flock consisting of 135 white Leg- 
horns belonging to McGuire & Sons, of 
Webster county, made an average pro- 
duction of 21.8 eggs per hen. The record 
of these three high flocks combined made 
a total of 8,696 eggs from 371 hens, or an 
average of 23.4 eggs per hen for the month. 

Records such as these prove conclu- 
sively that the farm flock can be made to 
produce in an astonishing way when 
properly handled. The tale of the fine 
records made by the commercial poultry- 
man is no longer so remote from the pos- 
sibilities of the farm flock. 

And a great deal of credit must be given 
|to the Missouri station for putting these 
| Missouri flocks on a paying basis. It 
has been a matter of intelligent culling, 
handling and feeding—nothing else. When 

















How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendia wices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep ~ that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 227, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a 4 en right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
aday. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams Minn. 


More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-hasket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c for a package on our 

guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Co.. Dept. 227, Waterloo, Ie. 
If you have an invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
model or sketch and devcription_and we will give our 

of its le oature, nas P 


Sept. 32 oe re: 





the principles used by the commercial 
poultryman, which are based upon a 
scientific study of the requirements of 
the hen, are applied to the farm flock, 
it responds just as well as the flock on 
the commercial plant. 

The really valuable point to this record 
is that the farmers mentioned have 
profited by the offered aid and help of 
their state experiment station. They 
| have put their flocks under the supervision 
of the experts at the Missouri station with 
the results noted. 

There is hardly a state in tne Union 
that does not maintain a poultry exten- 
sion department which is anxious to aid 
you in the development of your flock, 
either thru correspondence by mail, or 
by sending an expert to your farm, free 
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SIMPLE MIXTURE 
MAKES HENS LAY 


By W. S. Burgess 


Any poultry raiser can greatly increase his pro- 
fits, easily, quickly and at little expense by taking 
advantage of the 40 years’ experience of a success- 
ful poultryman. A life long study of egg produc- 
tion hag resulted in a formula of buttermilk and 
other ingredients that puts pep into lazy hens. 
This formula is now put up in tablet form and is 
called Combs’ Buttermilk Compound Tablets. 
Simply feed in water or mix with feed. I am so 
convinced that this wonderful formula is always 
successful that I say, kill the hen that won’t lay 
after using it. Try Combs’ Buttermilk Compound 
Tablets on your own flock—if in 30 days your egg 
production hasn’t greatly increased, and your feed 
bills been reduced, and if every one of your flock 
isn’t healthy the tablets cost you nothing. One 
million new users are wanted, so for a limited time 
any reader of this paper can get the big regular 
$2.50 box (enough for a season) of Combs’ Butter- 
milk Compound Tablets for $1 prepaid. Simply 
write name on a slip of paper, pin check, or dollar 
bill to it, or if you prefer simply send name and 
address and pay postman $1.00 on arrival of pack- 
age. Write Milk Products Co., 2140 Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo., and in a short time you can 
bank on getting more eggs. Two big banks sub- 
stantiate the Company’s offer to refund every 
penny of your money if for any reason you aren’t 
satisfied, so I advise you to accept this special offer 
today. Ask for their free folder “How To Get 
More Eggs.” 


MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2140 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 











Boys *, Girls 
Are These Questions 


Answered Correctly 


Why does a doctor read medical magazines? To 
keep in touch with all that is being done by 
others of his profession. 

Why does a manufacturer reaa trade journals? 
In order to inform himself concerning busi- 
ness conditions, 

Why does a farmer read farm papers? Because 
of the information they give on the subject in 
which he is most interested--farming. 

Are boys and girls of equal importance with doc- 
tors, manufacturers and farmers? We believe 
they are. 

Then should there not be a magazine published 
for boys and girls and devoted to their inter- 
est? Certainly there should be, and just 


such a magazine is 


The Farm Boys’ and Girl’s Leader 


If you are not a reader of it, you are missing 
areal treat. Each issue has a number of in- 
teresting stories and many helpful suggestions 
for workin the home and about the farm, 
Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader tells the ex- 
periences of other boys and girls who live on 
farms and gives the results accomplished by 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs all over the country. 


Subscription Rates: Two years 50c, One year 

25e. Send stamps, check, or money order. 

FARM BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 

DES MOINES 


IOWA 





of charge, to aid you, provided your flock 








is large enough to justify it. 

The shrewd farmer is taking advantage 
of these opportunities and getting his 
flock on a paying basis.—C. 8. 


LAXATIVES FOR HEAVY EGG 
PRODUCTION 
It was discovered at the Vineland in- 
ternational egg laying contest that the 





World’s Best 
Poultry Jou 


You be the Judge! 
Months’ Trial 2 oO c 


Subscription 
SEND U. 8. STAMPS 
Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 
{t; 100 to 168 pages monthly; 27th year. Best articles; ex- 
pert advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 3 yrs., 


Reliable Pou'try JournalPub.Co.,Dept. 266 Quincy, IIL 








heavy egg producers would Jay a clutch 
of eggs and then take a rest for a day or 
two before starting in on another clutch 
of eggs. 

If you have ever used trapnests or had 
occasion to watch your hens closely and 
know what they are doing, you will readily 
agree that practically every hen takes 
these periodical “rest periods.” I remem- 


WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
~ : No. 1 Mill for grinding 
+" _— Grit 
rain for ° 
. hate Milla, Green Bone 
and Clover Cutters, Feed 
Mixers for Nemy | Feeding, 
Mills of all sizes for all pur- 


PW rite ra (thoskeeted’ Cate- 
WILSON BROS 
Box14 Easton, Pa. 














ber that once I had a Rhode Island Red 
hen that invariably laid eight eggs in a 
string, and then she would take a rest for 
two or three days, and start in on another 
clutch. Sometimes she would rest one day 





MALES AND FEMALES 


dottes, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Cochins 
and also Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas, price 








Cheap Leg- 
horns, Wyan- 








and lay a clutch of seven eggs, then rest 





list free, write today. W.H. Keell, Box A, Hampton, lows 
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three days and lay a clutch of eight eggs. 

Poultrymen have long noticed that 
heavy layers have this tendency and many 
doubtless have wondered what caused it. 
Most of us have been content to let the 
heavy layer have her day or two off, and 
we have worried about the hen that 
rested most of the time rather than the 
heavy layer. 

It remained for the experts in charge 
of the Vineland contest to discover what 
caused these periodical rest periods in 
heavy layers and to discover the remedy. 

Heavy layers are, of necessity, fed on a 
ration heavily charged with proteins in 
order to encourage the heavy production 
of eggs. Scientists know that heavy feed- 
ing on a ration composed largely of pro- 
teins causes an unusually large amount of 
protein poisons to be secreted in the di- 
gestive tract, and when the poison has 
accumulated in sufficient quantity it 
interferes with digestion, and in the case 
of the heavy-laying hen will cause her to 
stop laying until the bowels are free again 
and her digestive tract cleaned out. 

Poultry droppings at times become 
hard and without the desirable quality of 
moisture. This indicates that the fowls 
are not in the best shape in the digestive 
tract, and it also has come to mean that 
the hens are not in a position to lay as 
heavily as when the bowels are free. 

One of the recognized advantages of 
the feeding of green food, particularly 
succulent oats, had been in the fact that 
it has a laxative effect upon the bowels 
and keeps them free. 

The Vineland experts determined to 
experiment with the use of mild laxatives 
on the heavy layers and determine, if 
possible, if there would be any advantage 
in the increase of the egg production, 
particularly if such laxative became a 
regular part of the heavy layer’s ration. 
Accordingly, one and one-half pounds of 
Epsom salts were mixed in the drinking 
water to each hundred hens, every two 
weeks. All other water was removed. 

It was found that this created a very 
mild laxative when given in this pro- 
portion, just sufficient to clear the system 
of the protein poisons; and it was further 
nalled that the heavy layers more and 
more failed to take their periodical rest 
periods, and that the yearly average of 
such layers was materially increased. 

Laxatives are beneficial in the poultry 
ration only when they are not overdone. 
That is why overfeeding of sprouted oats 
is never recommended. Too severe a 
dose of any form of laxative will cause the 
hens to stop laying just as the absence of 
it will often do. 

And the Vineland experts further found 
that where the hens had their Epsom 
salts every two weeks that the amount of 
sprouted oats and other green food con- 
sumed was very materially reduced, 
showing a tendency to chgapen the ration 
slightly, and increase production—C.C.S. 


HOW TO DOWN A GOOSE 

Perhaps you know of several good ways 
to skin a rabbit, but do you know of one 

ood way to “down” a goose? If you 

ave had some experience in preparing 
one of these birds for the table or the 
market and are still not in a class with 
the experts, doubtless you have had con- 
siderable trouble in removing the down 
from the skin after the feathers have been 
removed. Nearly everybody has the 
same trouble. 

However, the problem of removin 
this istent down can be solved wit 
ease if you have a little powdered rosin 
on hand. Sprinkle the picked goose 
lightly and evenly with the fine rosin and 
then dip the bird in hot water. The heat 
melts the rosin which merges with the 
down. When the temperature has gone 
down it is an easy matter to rub off the 
rosin and the down together. This 
method does a clean job and the rosin 
has no effect on the flavor of the goose.— 
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WEBSTER 


MAGNETO 


ServiceMen and Stations 
Dot the Country ~ ~ 


EBSTER interest in Webster magnetos never ceases. 

Long after the manufacturer has sold his engines to 
the dealer, long after your dealer has supplied you, Webster 
service men and Service Stations are still ‘‘on the job’. 


Partly through the keen atten- 
tion and helpful aid rendered 
by these men and the 
46 Webster Service 
Stations, the 600,000 
Webster Magnetos 
now in use are daily 
doing their part in 
adding to the Webster 
reputation for continuous, 


dependable tgnition service— 
always—under all conditions, 















When you buy your next farm en- 


mh gine, insist that id be Webster-equipped. 
mes And your 


o> 


dealer undoubtedly hand- 
, les Webster-equipped en- 

gines, for more and more 
farm engine dealers are 
realizing the advisability 
of handling a Webster- 
equipped line. 85% of the 
manufacturers of farm 
engines using make-and- 
break ignition now supply 
the Webster as 
standard equip- 
men 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


_.._—sC RACINE, WISCONSIN.U.S.A. 


trymen everywhere 
3 Quick-Lite Lantern ip hen 


2 
Oh | 


J Mi | 


@leman Quicklite 


Lights any size hen house with 800 candle 
- burns itsown gas from common motor gasoline, matches. 
but little more than a cent to burn for 3 hours, 


ing and night. Longer feeding hours increase egg yield. 


“*The Sunshine 
of the Night’* 


Bold by dealers everywhere. If youre can't supply you, write to Dept. SF-3. 


WICHITA 8ST. PAUL TOLEDO 


RAISE POULTRY AND RABBITS 


WE TELL YOU HOW—Great Rabbit Book 
25e. Our Poultry Paper, monthly $1.00 r 
year. AMPLE copy and Book Lists FREE. 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. B-15. Syracase, N.Y. 


POU LTR 23 thoroughbred varieties. 
CATALOG FREE. 
MAMMOTH HATCHERY 





Box 201, Gien Ellyn, Ill. 
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yellow-legged fowl. Recent investigations have de- 
termined the fact that the yellow pigment coloring 
matter is due to the secretion of tiny particles of fat immediately 
under the skin. This pigment is not only secreted in the skin, 
but in the shanks, 
feet, around the 
eyes, in the bill, 
and it may also be 
determined in the 
combs of the fowls 
by pinching them 
and noting the 
color before the 
blood returns. 
This yellow pig- 
ment plays an 
important part in 
the production of 
eggs. Some au- 
thorities claim 
that it goes into 
the coloring of the 
eggs, and such 
would seem to be 
the case for it is 
noted that heavy 


A MERICANS have long demanded a yellow-skinned and a 


layers do _ not 
have as high a 
coloring in the 
L 





‘Two fingers”—distance between pubic bones— 
a poor layer. 


sections mentioned as the casual layer or 
the non-layer. 

We have long accepted as a fact that 
in dairy animals the individual will 
draw upon bodily fats in order to keep 
up milk production when the ration 
fails to supply the necessary elements. 
Or, this may be brought about where the 
production is so excessive that the in- 
dividual is unable to digest and as- 
similate a sufficient quantity of the 
ration to make her maximum production 
possible. 

Such is what takes place in the case of 
the laying hen. The heavy layer is noted 
for persistency and continuous perform- 
ance. She will ordinarily lay in cycles of 
four to eight eggs, rest one day and re- 
peat the cycle. This constitutes a con- 
tinuous drain on her resources and the 
inevitable consequence is that the bodily 
fat and the valioe pigment secreted 
about her body are being drawn upon 
all the time, more heavily as the laying 
progresses. This results in a bleaching of 
the color. The shanks, feet, bill and skin will record 9 con- 
tinuous loss of color in the laying hen until at the end of the 
season the color will often be a distinct white or gre. 

This is a test, once properly understood as to values, which 
cannot fail to evidence to you the layers and the drones in the 
flock. It is almost an exact reversal of the old theory that the 
hens with the pretty yellow legs were the “best’’ hens. I re- 
member many times on the farm when we used to select these 
very hens to hold over for the next year, because they were to 
our eyes the best looking! 

The hen that holds her yellow pigments is the hen that is 
not suffering any great drain on her physical resources. This 
means, in the vast majority of cases, that she is only a casual 
layer; more often, that she is not laying at all. 

Once one becomes expert in the use of the pigmentation test 
it is comparatively simple not only to tell the oe laying hens 
in the flock, but to determine just how long the hen has been 
laying. This is due to the fact that the pigment coloring goes 
out at about the same rate as the laying season advances, or the 
individual has been laying from maturity. 

The head of the non-layer will be highly pigmented. This is 
especially noticeable in white fowls. We used to worry a great 
deal about yellow ear lobes in white fowls and many a fine 
specimen has been ruled out in the show room on that score. 
We find now that the non-laying hen nearly always has a 
highly colored ear lobe, while the heavy layer has a white lobe. 
This evidences again the fact that the tendency in standard 
bred fowls is coming to the good layers, for it is easier to select 
good layers than it is to breed out yellow ear lobes in poor 
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HOW TO CULL YOUR NON-LAYERS 


Pigmentation and Physical Tests 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


layers, and the fanciers are doing that. The loss of pigment 
when laying commences, starts at the base of the bill an 

gradually works out. A slight fading around the base of the 
bill indicates that the hen has been laying two to four weeks. 
When laying has been.going on four to six weeks half of the 
upper bill nearest the head will be found to have faded and 
practically all of the lower bill. The good layer will be entirely 
bleached out. 

A round ring of pigment on the bill near the center indicates 
that the individual has taken a long rest. The fact that a hen 
has stopped laying can also be ascertained by the fact that the 
yellow pigment will be observed coming in again at the base of 
the bill and working out. 

This test can be used just as well with dark colored fowls, 
as with white fowls. Likewise, it applies to parti-colored fowls 
such as Barred Rocks, Anconas, Silver Laced Wyandottes and 
the like. On Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, two com- 
mon breeds which may be taken as illustrative of parti-colored 
and solid colored breeds, you will find the bills darkly colored 
with brown or black pigment, especially the upper portion. The 
lower bill, however, is generally lighter in color and in this 
section you will note the yellow pigment and can apply the 
tests mentioned above for white fowls with equal success. 

The eye ring in the non-layer will be colored with the yellow 
pigment while in the heavy layer it will be bleached out white. 
The same loss of pigment takes place in the skin as the laying 
srogresses. While the pullet just coming to maturity willbe 
Pighly colored, or the non-layer, the heavy layer will have very 
little of it, in most instances being bleached out entirely. When 
the hen ceases laying and has a chance to recuperate before 
starting in again, as when undergoing 

the annual molt, this pigment will return. 

In the use of physical tests, another 
check upon the culling process can be 
had which is almost certain to enable 
even the rankest beginner to success- 
fully cull his flock without fear of losing 
valuable specimens and keeping the 
wrong kind. The usual physical tests 
are the examination of the vent, the 
spread between the pelvic bones and the 
span between the keel and the pelvic 
bones. We must first keep in mind just 
what these tests indicate and just what 
use we are to make of the indications 
thus presented. 

The span between the keel or tip of 
the breastbone down across the abdomen 
to the pelvic bones may and may not 
indicate a hen that is laying. The pur- 
pose of this test is to determine whether 
the hen has the present capacity to be a 
good layer. Wide span here indicates 
that the digestive and reproductive 
organs are well developed for the busi. 


“Three fingers’”’—distance between pubic bones— 
a good layer. 


ness 


of heavy 
laying 


as_ they 
must be. But it 
does not offer 
any indications as 
to the actual 
present laying 
performance, 
merely the pos- 
siblity that the 
hen is, or will be, a 
good layer. 

In the pelvic 
bone test, how- 
ever, we get an 
exact check upon 
the present laying 


performance of 
the individual. 
This is based 
upon the fact 


that when layin 
the bones anel 
farther apart, in 
order to permit 


Showing vent capaci 
exceptiona 


ily 





of “four fingers’”’—an 
good layer. 


the passage of the egg and the wider the spread the better the 
indication that you are examining a good layer. 
You wiil be surprised when you come to examine the flock 


under this test at the wide variety of (Continued on page 1: 
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Gloaming.” 


First— 


Miss Sheplierd sang: 
The 
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“In the 
ew Edison 


stood on the stage by her side. 
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She sudden! 
The New 


stopped singing. 
ison took up her 


song, and continued it alone, 


I 85 Times-No difference! 


This test was made by Miss Betsy Lane 
Shepherd in 185 cities and towns of the 
United States and Canada. The 185 audi- 
ences aggregated more than a hundred 
thousand people. Each audience found 
itself absolutely unable to tell when Miss 
Shepherd was singing—and when the New 


Edison was Re-Creatina her voice—ex- 
cept by watching her lips, 


Mr. Edison subjected the New Edison to 
these tests because he wanted to prove 
that perfect Realism was an everyday per- 
formance with the New Edison, 
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wut is your musical hobby ? 
What kind of vocal or in- 
strumental music ‘‘gets’’ you most 
quickly? 

Is it a sweet voiced soprano?—a 
soul stirring violin?—a jazzy orches- 
tra?—or what? 


If you’ll tell your Edison dealer, 
he’ll give you a wonderfully fasci- 
nating test—the ‘‘Personal Favor- 
ites’? Realism Test. It will tell you 
something you’ve long wanted to 
know — whether the New Edison 
brings you those particular beauties 
and makes you feel all those fine 
emotions which you experience in 
listening to your favorite living 
artists. 


Tom test is really a test of the 
power of the New Edison’s Real- 
sm. A most interesting demon- 
pe of what the New Edison’s 
Realism can do, took place at Dallas, 
Texas, on April 26th, 1920, where 
Miss Shepherd gave her 185th test, 


Miss Shepherd, who is a famous 
concert soprano, stood beside the 
New Edison and started to 
sing : 

“In the gloaming, 
oh! my darling—" 


With a soft, rounded love- 





liness, the melody filled the auditor- 
ium. Pulsing through its theme was 
the soul of a great artist. Its mes- 
sage reached the hearts of the hushed 
listeners and sped their imaginations 
back to cherished memories, 


It was the magic of music! 
Suddenly Miss Shepherd’s lips 
went absolutely still. But her love- 
ly voice went smoothly on— 
“it was best to leave you thus—”’ 
The audience was puzzled. Then 
it awoke. Miss Shepherd’s voice 
was now coming from the New Edison 
—and no one had been able to tell 
the difference between the living 
voice and the Re-Crearep voice. 


The New Edison’s Realism had 
put into the Re-Crearep music all 
the magic of the living voice with 
which Miss Shepherd charmed her 


listeners. 


OU love fine music. You want 
your home to enjoy it! You 
want your children to get its cul- 
tural benefits. 
Mr. Edison had long appreciated 
“our desire. So he concentrated 


The NEW EDISO 
‘She Phonograph with a Soul” 


poems 
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his life’s greatest effort upon perfect- 
ing the phonograph, spending seven 
years and three million dollars in re- 
search work. What he strove for, was 
recently told by Mr. Edison himself: 


‘I have been quoted as desiring to 
see @ phonograph in every home. 
What I actually want to see in every 
American home is music, so realistic 
and so perfect inits rendition as to 
be an unending source of benefit and 


pleasure.”’ 
Now you see what the New 


“dison’s Realism is, and what 
it does, You’re pretty certain that 
this Realism can bring the magic of 
music into your home. But Mr. 
Edison wants you to test the power 
of that Realism on yourself. 


Watch for the advertisements 
of your local Edison dealer in your 
newspaper. See when he is ready 
to give the ‘‘Personal Favorites’’ 
Realism Test. Take the whole fam- 
ily along when you go to hear it. 


If you prefer, write us direct and 
we’ll send you a special ticket, ad- 
dressed to your nearest Edison 
dealer. This will entitle you 
to have a private test. 


Tuomas A. Eptson, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
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Goblin Does 
Work Wonders! 


Goblin is a soap that really 
cleans; you can actually see the 
dirt disappear before your eyes. 


It is made of the purest and 
most effective ingredients; that 
is why—it cleans thoroughly 
and quickly; lathers freely in 
coldest or est water—does 
not injure the tenderest skin. 





It’s the heavy duty 
soap for the stained 
and badly soiled 
hands; always keep 
a cake of Goblin on 
hand. 


At your grocer’s; if 
he hasn’t it on hand 
send coupon for a 
free trial size. 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Devt. E 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
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Never - Failing Extermsineter 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough Or Rats” never falls to clear the 
Dremises of these pesta when used according 
to directions, It is mot a ready-mixed ex- 
terminator; rats do not learn to avold it be- 
cause the food you mix it with can be changed 
as necessary. Ittempte old and young rats 
alike. At drug and general stores. “Ending 
Rats and Mice’—booki*t—eent free. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J, 





omplete line. 

Send today for 

free beautifully iMlustrated catalog showing oy 
and describing all kinds of poultry goods. ou need 
tis botld, Biurray MoMZurray, 


Box sO, WV ebseter City, Iowa 
Read the ads in this issue. 
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PICK YOUR BREEDERS NOW 
The time to pick the breeding hens for 
next season is at the time of the fall 
culling, it being taken for granted that 
some.sort of fall culling is practiced. 

It used to be that when the farmer 
wanted to reduce the size of his flock he 
would take a lantern and go out to the 
hen roost and pull down a dozen or two of 
his hens, taking the heaviest and best, 
because they would bring more money on 
the market. 

That day is past on most faffns. If it is 
not, it ought to be, for such practices as 
this is what cuts the farm flock to the very 
quick and denies it all chance to produce 
a profit. Guesswork invariably deprives 
the flock of the very individuals that ought 
to-stay in the flock. 

Today the farmer does his fall culling 
in broad daylight when he can have an 
opportunity to examine the hen closely 
and judge her by appearance, and those 
external signs which 
in addition to the old standard of “heft.’ 

The point we wish to emphasize 
especially is that the time to pick the 
breeding hens for next season is when you 
go thru the flock in the fall. Pick the 
best appearing individuals according to 
the ideals of your breed—the hens that 
seem to be the best layers, the most alert 
and active. Then separate them from 
the pullet flock and keep them separated 
all winter. To put them with the pullets 
will be to subject them to forcing for 
heavy egg yields, and it is this sort of 
thing that spells infertile eggs and poor 
hatches in the spring. 

By isolating the breeders in the fall and 
giving them a rest better hatching re- 
sults will be obtained, and you will not 
be forced to scrap your flock and start all 
over again. 

Pick a heavy or medium weight. By 
that we mean one not too heavy or too 
light. Fat hens are poor breeders as wll 
as layers, while light hens ar? usually 
extremely heavy layers and nor prone to 
lay as fertile eggs as you want for breeding 
purposes. It is the average hen, as a rule, 
that is the most satisfactory breeder. 

Pick out a good hen. Don’t sacrifice 
your breed characteristics in order to get 
numbers in the breeding pen. Two dozen 
good breeders out of the entire flock of 
the previous season should be enough to 
supply all the hatching eggs you will need 
and to sell many settings in addition. 
The stricter the culling, the greater the 
corresponding improvement of the off- 
spring the next season.—C. S. 





ROOSTS FOR GROWING STOCK 

One of the most discouraging problems 
in the poultry yard is to teach the young 
stock to take to the roosts. Sometimes 
they most persistently refuse to use the 
roosts at all, and I have had many flocks 
of almost matured stock still insist on 
huddling together on the floors rather 
than roost on perches. 

One fall a late brood, which was well 
feathered and rapidly developing, crowded 
into the nest boxes in the laying coop, 
where I had put them for winter quarters, 
and a number were smothered to death. 

A couple of seasons ago I learned a 
pointer from a practical poultryman who 
told me how he overcame the trouble and 
seldom had any grief with young stock 
in this respect. 

Just as soon as they are feathered out 
and no longer require brooding appliances 
he places low perches on the floor of the 
coops where they find shelter for the night. 
These perches are only four inches off the 
floor and are made by setting 1x4’s on 
edge and nailing 1x2’s crosswise on them. 

These perches are set on the floor in 
the end of the coops where the growing 
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50 Eggs 
a Day 





Yes—fifty a day. How? Read 
the letter below. 





“More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,” 
Writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, 
Ky. She adds, “I was only getting 
12 eggs aday and now I get 50.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth 
of ‘“More Eggs,” the wonderful egg 
producer, and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. 


$1.00 FREE 


Package 


If you wish to try this t press maker,simply write 





Sertcare or letter to E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 
5827 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and ask for his 
special free package $1.00 offer. Don't send any 
money. Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 packages 
of “‘More woe You pay the postman upon delivery 
onty $1.00 the price of just one package, the other 

ackage being free. The Million Dollar Merchants 

ank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if you are not 
absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be returned at 
any time, within 30 da n request. No risk to 
you Write today for this special free offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of ‘‘More Eggs” 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 
used “‘More Eggs" Tonic, and in the month of 


I 
January, from 15 hens, I got 310 eggs. 
MRS. C. R. STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
“he ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and wee gota five or 
six eggs a day. April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal—-EDW MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
{ have fed 2 boxes of “‘More Eggs” to my hens and 
I think they have broken the egg record. I have 160 
white leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen 
eggs. MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used “More Eggs"’ Tonic until last De- 
cember; then just used one $1.00 package and have 
sold over $200.00 worth of eggs from 44 hens. “‘More 
Eggs” Tonic did it. A. G. THODE 
Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and mail 

coupon. You will be sent, immediately, two 

$1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the 

postman upon delivery only $1.00, the extra 

package being FREE. ont wait—take 
advantage of this free offer TODAY! Reap 
the BIG profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
for you. Have plenty of eggs to sell when 
the price is highest. Send today! 


$1 Package FREE 


E J Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5827 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the two 
$1.00 packages of Reefer's “More Eggs” for which I agree 
to pay the postman $1.00 when he brings me the two 
packages. You agree to refund me $1.00 at any time, 
within 30 days, if both of these packages do not prove 
satisfactory in every way, 
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stock has been in the habit of spending 
the night. Some of the youngsters are 
taking to the perches the first night or so 
and it isn’t long until the whole brood 
will be roosting on these low perches if 
enough of them are provided so that all 
can be sseunannnital 

Later, when the young stock is moved 
to the permanent winter quarters, they 
will readily take to the perches, and you 
will not have any trouble encouraging 
them to do so. They will do it of their 
own accord. 

There is more than one distinct ad- 
vantage in getting the young stock on 
perches as soon as possible, especially 
during the hot weather in midsummer. 
I have found that where they are not 
taught to roost on the perches they will 
invariably huddle together on the floors 
of the coops. Naturally, they will very 
often get overheated and it causes more 
or less premature moulting of feathers. 

This is a severe drain on the vitality of 
the chicks and presents a handicap that 
they may not overcome all summer. In 
fact, if a sudden cold snap comes up some 
night, they will pile up, and many of them 
will be smothered to death or so severely 
stunted as to amount to practically 
nothing. I have had chicks do this, even 
when they were three and a half months 
old, and come out of the night’s exper- 
— with hardly a feather on the 


y. 
The remedy is that of prevention. Get 
them on the roosts as soon as possible, 
and they will be likely to stay on the 
roosts all night. In fact, I have found 
the roosts to be the best safi in the 
world against this trouble.—C. 8. 


FATTENING DUCKS 

Ducks are fattened easier and quicker 
than any other class of poultry, if they 
are properly fed and handled. . Here is 
an excellent fattening ration: Two parts 
cornmea!, one part each of wheat bran 
and middlings, one part ground oats 
two parts ground beefscrap. To this add 
three or four percent of coarse sand or 
grit and mix the whole together with 
milk, sweet or sour. Give them all they 
will eat of this mixture three times a day, 
if you are in a big hurry to force them 
along; or, if you haven’t time to do that, 
give them the mash as often as convenient, 
and keep dry grains before them in boxes 
all the time. See that they have plenty 
of water to drink, and keep it in troughs 
so that several ducks can partake at the 
same time. Don’t give them too much 
liberty while fattening them for market, 
for they fatten quicker in small quiet 
runs. Ducks are nervous and easily 
frightened; dogs and loud strangers often 
cause serious disturbances. A_ thoro 
fright will cause a duck to lose more 
flesh and healthy growth in half an hour 
than goed care and food will restore in 
several days. That may sound like non- 
sense, but it’s the experience of all who 
have tried it.—B. S. 


MAKING STRAWBERRIES A 
SUCCESS 
Continued from page 72 

experience with the berries state that the 
best crop rotation for strawberry ground 
is two years of strawberries, one year in 
cantaloupes, two more of strawberries and 
then a year of alfalfa, clover or some 
other legume. 

Cantaloupes are good for rotation be- 
cause they are not hard on the soil and 
they seem to keep it mellow. And the 
clover or alfalfa is valuable because of the 
great quantities of nitrogen and humus 
which they add to the soil. 

There is no crop that can be made as 
profitable under general conditions every- 
where as strawberries can. It is safe to say 
that there is no crop grown which will 
return the income per acre that straw- 
berries will, and that is a big reason why 
80 many are taking up their culture.—C. 8. 
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Moulting time is the time that a hen needs assistance, It is 
the off-season in the life of the hen. 


Think of the amount of a hen’s energy, vitality and red 
blood that’s required to reproduce a thousand feathers! 
(which is only an average plumage), 

A moulting hen needs good health, good appetite and 
digestion. That's just what Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does for a 
moulting hen—gives her appetite and good digestion, so 
that she’ll eat more and digest more. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN -A-CE-A 


Helps your poultry through the moult. And starts your 
pullets and thoulted hens to laying. 


It contains Tonics that produce appetite and good 
digestion—Tonics that tone up the dormant egg o s— 
Iron that gives a moulting hen rich, red blood and a red 
comb. It contains Internal Antiseptics that destroy disease 
germs that may be lurking in the system. 


No disease where Pan-a-ce-a is fed 


Pan-a-ce-a helps your poultry to stay at par ong | the 
moult. They don’t become run-down, paleand thin. That’s 
why a Pan-a-ce-a hen gets back on the egg job oo in- 
stead of sitting around all fall and winter as a bill of ex- 
pense while regaining her normal vitality. 

Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 


flock. Tell your dealer how many fowls you have. He 
has a package to suit. Good results guaranteed. t 


80c, 76c and $1.50 packages. 265 1b. pail, $3.00, 100 1, . 
drum, $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada, ye 
healthy, 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio jf é*!ves ot 














a] —even at 40 degrees below zero. Hel increase F 
“ oon vieid and eaves feed. Keeps water at right : 
% tem ‘e—always sanitary. vents My 
my ease and frozen wattles, _ "7 









Kills rats every time! Not one can escape. They can’t re- 
sist ft. Most successful of all methods. Guaranteed 
satisfactory 80c a tube. At your deale:’s or sent direct. 


















Buffalo Specialty Co. 
$10 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 















FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


Leading American strain for 20 years. Winners at largest 
fairs. Ped.greed, trapnested; records 200 to 307 eggs pet 
year. Special fall prices this month on 1,200 early cocker 











els, wore ready to lay pullets and 2,000 yearling hens.We E 
ship C.O.D. and on approval. Bi catalog prices — 7 ———e 
ot a een ee — — Successful Farming advertisements 
Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, | are guaranteed. They save you money 
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“I would rather give up my car 
and keep the Silent Alamo” 


On thousands of farms the Silent Alamo has become 
absolutely indispensable. The comfort of having safe, 
brilliant electric light everywhere; running water in 
the house and for the stock; power to operate the 
churn, separator, washing machine, sewing machine, 
electric iron, etc., etc., is such a supreme joy that 

. almost anything else would be sacrificed. 


Mr. Bipes of Brownton, Minn., puts it this way. 
He says: “I can, on the strength of my actual ex- 
perience, recommend the Silent Alamo as the best of 
all farm light plants today. I would rather give up 
my car, and keep the Silent Alamo, realizing the many 
more advantages derived from it..” 


The **‘No Ruinous Vibration’? Guarantee 
Look for the tag on every genuine Silent Alamo 


The wonderful efficiency and reliability of the Silent 
Alamo is largley due to the total absence of excessive 
vibration—the most ruthless enemy of mechanical 
things. All that terrible jarring and rattling and 
banging is gone. Read the “No Ruinous Vibration” 
tag at your dealers. It is attached to each Silent 
Alamo. It tells the whole story. 


The Silent Alamo is mechanically so pérfectly de- 
signed that it will operate efficiently without being 
anchored to a special foundation. Starts at the press of 
a button. Delivers a tapered charge to the batteries. 
Motor automatically stops when batteries are full. 
Motor.automatically stops when oi! gets too low—also 
when water gets too low. 


Practically impossible to overheat or burn out a bearing. All 

rts fully enclosed. Has famous Ide Super-Silent Motor (Rotating 
ome Valve.) Write us for The Silent Alamo book, also for com- 
plete data on “‘No Ruinaus Vibration”’ and what it means. Write 
today. In the meantime, visit the local Silent Alamo dealer. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT C0., General Offices, 705 Tower Bidg., CHICAGO 
Plant at Hillsdale, Michigan 


Silent 
























LIGHT and POWER. for the FARM 


This *‘No Ruinous Vibration” 
Guaranty is attached to each 
Silent Alamo plant. It is the 
most important guaranty ever 
written on a lighting plant. 








Electric Iron 


Electrical Accessories 


Any Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for the 
accessories illustrated here, and many others. See dealer 
or write us for a complete list of Silent Alamo electrical 
conveniences or for any special device you want. 
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OF GOOD HENS 


Mrs. Sanders Gets $3.84 Per Bird 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


Fulton county, Indiana, can get $3.84 per hen using 


W rai Mrs. Amos Sanders, a farm woman living in 


ust ordinary equipment with a flock of 200 purebred 
Rhode island Reds and feeding largely the ordinary feeds 
produced on any farm, it is time for some folks to quit in- 
sinuating that it is impossible to make money from poultry 
unless one has high priced equipment, high priced houses and 
hens whose breeding is above the average. A little news note 
sent out by Purdue University runs as follows: 

“Records show that Mrs. Amos Sanders of Rochester re- 
ceived $767.67 for 592 hours devoted to a farm flock of 200 
purebred Rhode Island Reds last year. This is an average of 
$3.84 per bird. The flock laid 23,950 eggs for the year or an 
average of 120 eggs per hen, a much higher record than the 
state average of 85 eggs per hen.” 

A little farther on we find ‘an estimate of how Mrs. Sanders 
ranks as a poultry woman in the following paragraph: 

“The labor income of $3.84 per hen is the highest yet made 
by any of the demonstration farms in Indiana. This means that 
alter charging for all feed used from the farm, feed purchased, 
six percent interest. on the investment, ten percent deprecia- 
tion on all equipment, and adding in other miscellaneous ex- 
penses, there was a balance of $3.84 left for the time devoted 
to each hen.” It will be noted that Mrs. Sanders received $1.30 
an hour for each hour spent with her poultry. 

In asking Mrs. Sanders about this report she laughingly re- 
marked, “That stuff was run in our papers and one man wrote 
to tell me that he did not believe it was so. He took for granted 
that this $3.84 per bird was made out of the eggs alone. The 
news note may have stated it so it sounded that way but the 
record took into ac- 
count also the young 


have some poultry and first went into purebred Brown Leg 
horns. I have nothing against the Leghorn breed bt I believe 
in the light of past experience, I must have bought a straip 
that was about run out; anyhow, the hens did not seem to have 
the vigor which I thot they ought to have. Three years later, 
deeming it necessary to make a change in breeds, I changed to 
the Rhode Island Reds not for any particular reason but be- 
cause I wanted a change and found it much easier to get Reds 
than to get anything else. That was eight years ago and since 
then I have been trying to breed up the Reds and get my stock 
a little bit better each year.” 

In connection with this last point Mrs. Sanders went on, “1 
found it almost impossible to make any great progress with 
breeding up my flock so long as I hatched eggs from the entire 
flock. I find that it is necessary to seleet a few of the very best 
hens and = them in a pen by themselves, here to mate them 
with the best males I can get. There are in this pen,’’ this she 
said as she showed me thru the mating pen, ‘“‘one hundred hens 
and seven roosters, which makes one male for every fourteen 
hens. That is what the regulation standard calls for and still] 
one of my neighbors had only seven males with 192 females 
and a woman who purchased her eggs told me that she secured 
220 chicks out of the 250 eggs set which, of course, may not 
prove anything except that the males were exceptionally 
thrifty and vigorous.” 

Mrs. Sanders does not make any bones of saying that she owes 
a large part of her splendid success to the assistance which she 
obtained thru Purdue university, the remainder to early hatch- 
ing and good feeding. As she rambled along from one subject 
to another in the characteristic hustle of a farm woman with 

many duties to per- 
form, she said in an- 





stock which was sold 

for meat purposes and 

in fact, all of the in- 
come from the flock 
—eggs, young chick- 
ens, baby chicks and 
all.” 

Now Mrs. Sanders 
does not believe that 
she is naturally any 
better poultry raiser 
than hundreds of 
others but, of course, 
the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. 
And after an examina- 
tion of her plant I am 
bound to say that what 
Mrs. Sanders can do, 
with the poultry equip- 
ment at her disposal, 
there is no valid reason 
why any farm woman 
cannot duplicate if she 
will benefit herself by Mrs. Sanders’ experience and advice. 

One is just naturally inquisitive to find out how successful 
people got their start and, as usual, I was anxious to find out 
what had induced Mrs. Sanders to keep records and thereby 
disclose to the state of Indiana that she made the highest labor 
income per hen of any of the demonstration farms. Her answer 
to the question ran like this: 

“We had a short course here in Rochester and during the 
course I heard the poultryman, L. L. Jones, talk about the 
records that had been kept by poultry raisers all over the state. 
He had so much to say about these records and proved so many 
of his illustrations by referring to them that I commenced to 
wonder whether or not it would not be to my advantage to 
keep records also. In two or three days I had thot it over in 
my mind and decided to call the county agent and ask him 
to help me. I found Mr. Binding not only ready but very 
anxious to act as my adviser and this was the start of the record 
to which you refer. A great many in our county kept egg records 
during the last year but so far as I know I am the only one who 
_kept a detailed .ecord of the labor and feed. I even kept a 
record of the number of pounds of litter which I used in the 
poultry houses. The fact is that I am trying to keep this record 
so accurate and so minute that I will know to my own satisfac- 
tion at least whether the flock is paying at all and just how well 
it 1s paying. 

“I was a country school teacher and eleven years ago I 
decided to quit the business of teaching school and,” said Mrs. 
Sanders with a roguish smile, “I guess I got out of school teach- 
ing just in time for my hens last year paid me just a little bit 
better for the time I spent on them than any school teaching 
job I ever had and so far as I am able to learn, a little better 
than any school teaching job around here. 

“But you see this is a little off of my story. I thot I had to 











Mrs. Sanders’ brooder house and some of her select hens. 


swer to my question ag 
to ae she fed her 
ultry. 
Pele you want to 
know how to feed your 
hens just write a letter 
to the poultry depart 
ment of your agri- 
cultural college and 
they will send you full 
ond complete instruc. 
tions.” She illumi- 
nated further, “Each 
month I feed more 
like they say and ]} 
can’t help but notice 
that the more nearly 
I follow their instruc« 
tions the better results 
I get. And I have 
made we mind that 
Jones knew what he 
was talking about in 
the first place.” But 
to detail minutely how Mrs. Sanders feeds her chickens, “To 
my laying hens during the winter I feed corn, wheat and oats 
and a mash composed of equal parts of middlin , bran, and 
tankage. To each one hundred hens I gave a gallon of oats in 
the morning., The floor was kept covered with deep litter and 
they do not get much else except ear corn, until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The ear corn is constantly before them; ip 
fact, they can get it any time they care to peck it off the cob.” 
had eadoenl this, 1 looked about me and saw ear corn lying 
on the ground most anywhere. “During the short days of the 
winter some of the hens tried to go to roost about three o’clock 
and I imagine these early roosters were really the hens that were 
not laying. However, I tried to stop this habit by feeding whole 
wheat at three o’clock. This would make them come down off 
the roosts and get some more feed into their craws, thus givi 
them more matter from which to make eggs. Mr. Sanders kep 
telling me all the while that I was not feeding the hens — 
wheat but I thot wheat was toc expensive to feed to the chick- 
ens. But when I commenced to compare the cost of wheat with 
the feed I had to buy in its place, I found that the wheat was 
no more expensive than the other and I knew what was in it. 
Of all the farm grains we have fed I get better results with wheat 
for either young chicks or old hens than any other single farm 
grain. Up to a certain amount of it, the hens will lay more 
eggs when fed wheat. The wheat kernel seems to contain the 
right amount of protein and other foods necessary in the whole 
grain for the production of eggs or the growth of the young 
chicks.” 

As Mrs. Sanders pointed out a self-feeder, she said, “Mr. 
Sanders took some rough boards and made a mash hopper that 
would hold two hundred pounds. During the winter this is 
filled with the regular Purdue mash marie in the proportion of 
five pounds of bran, five pounds of mid- (Continued on page *8 
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Reclaim the House 


As Well as the Land 


While you’re reclaiming and improving the land don’t 
neglect the house. One is as important as the other. 
Reclaim the plastered walis and ceilings. They show the 
first signs of deterioration. They are sure to crack and 
just as sure to fall. 


Cover them up with Beaver Board. You can easily do the 
work yourself. You can reclaim waste spaces about the house, 
New houses and additions take the same treatment because Beaver 
Board can be nailed to new studding as well as to old walls. 


Beaver Board is built up into large flawless panels from fibres 
of white spruce. Your nearest lumber yard will deliver it or you 
can take it out on your next trip. 


Just look for the Beaver Board trademark plainly printed on 
the back of every panel. Send for our new book ‘‘Beaver Board 
and Its Uses.” 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Can.; London, Eng. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Distributors and dealers everywhere 


BEAVE 
OARD 



















Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 


BETTER. WALLS & CEILINGS 





















Beavertone 
is a washable flat wall 
finish manufactured by 
TheBeaver BoardCom- 
panies for BeaverBoard 
and all interior wall 
surfaces, 


It spreads easily, has 
great covering capacity 
and dries out without 
brush marks to a vel- 
vety, lustreless finish. 
It is sanitary, durable 
and washable. 


Write for the Beaver- 
tone color card, 


PURE WOOD FIBRE 
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The Missouri poultry house. 














Mrs. Carter built one similar and obtained twenty more eggs per hen 


during the winter months. 


WHAT A HEN HOUSE DID 


The Carter Hens Paid for Their House in a Year 


SK Mrs. E. E. Carter, of Lincoln 
county, Missouri, if it pays to pro- 
vide comfortable quarters in winter 

for poultry. In January, 1918, she began 
sending to the state agricultural college 
records of her farm poultry flock. Every 
month since then those records have been 
carefully filled out in every detail. One 
can examine them and find out just how 
much feed and what kind has been fed. 
Those records tell an interesting story. 
they tell you how in three months— 
January, February and March of this 
year—Mrs. Carter made as much profit 
as she did from January Ist to October 31, 
1918, from a flock nearly as large. They 
show how in January, 1920, she obtained 
as many eggs as she did for January and 
February of the two preceding years. But 
that is ahead of the story. 

The Carters are general farmers. As 
on a large proportion of farms, poultry is a 
side line. The flock of poultry may per- 
haps be a little larger than the average, 
altho it is not at all uncommon to find 
many flocks as large. The flock con- 
sists of white Wyandottes and numbered 
155 hens in 1918. This year 170 hens are 
being kept. When the entire year has 
been considered the flock has returned a 

rofit, but for the months of January and 
Suhouney, 1918 and 1919, the flock failed 
to pay for the feed. This year a profit of 
$100 was realized during the correspond- 
ing months. It was this winter loss that 
set the Carters to thinking. Was it not 
possible that hens could be made to lay 
during these months? The reader has 
already learned the answer. With a hun- 
dred dollar profit in their pocket, the Car- 
ters feel well repaid for the extra comfort 
they have provided for their poultry. 
The poultry house on their farm was 
not satisfactory. Unfortunately, this is 
an all too common fault on many farms. 
In the first place, it was not large enough 
to keep the number of hens they did keep. 
Being crowded it was necessary to let 
the birds range in cold weather. Now 
poultzymen realize that chickens with 
cold feet do not lay many eggs. They 
are inactive, take little exercise and are 
using up their feed to keep warm, not 
lay eggs. This house was poorly lighted. 
Lighting is an important point in poultry 
housing. The light house tends to 
lengthen the feeding period, which is all 
too short in winter. Then, too, the birds 
will be more active in a well lighted 
pleasant house. The old house was poo:ly 
ventilated and fowls fail to thrive unless 
provided with fresh air. 

Last fall the Carters built a Missouri 
oultry house. This house was designed 

the University of Missouri and has 
iven universal satisfaction. It is square. 
he Carters built theirs twenty-five feet 





square. The side walls are five feet high. 
The ridge of the roof runs north and south, 
the peak being eleven feet high in a house 
twenty feet square and a little higher in a 
house twenty-five feet square. The south 
end contains a door in the center. One 
foot above the floor and extending the 
entire length of the south end, excepting, 
of course, the space occupied by the door, 
is a thirty-inch-wide opening covered with 
wire netting. In winter this open space 
my be covered with a cloth curtain, if 
aeemed advisable. Two windows are 
placed on the south, one on each side of 
the door and above the open front. Two 
‘windows are placed on the east, west and 
north sides. All windows are six-light 
8x10-inch panes. An advantage of hav- 
ing windows on all sides is that the light 
is evenly distributed and the usual piling 
up o: the litter on the dark side of it 
does not occur, because there are no dark 
sides. Then, too, insummer the windows 
may be removed, thus affording ideal 
summer conditions for the hens. The 
other extraordinary features of the Mis- 
souri poultry house is that it eontains a 
loft filled with straw which makes the 
house warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. It also absorbs moisture and is a 
feature strongly recommended in extreme- 
ly cold climates. Its value in summer may 
be realized when it is learned that a straw 
loft poultry house will be at least six de- 
grees cooler than the ordinary types. 

In 1918, with the old house during 
January, February and March, Mrs. 
Carter secured an average egg production 
per hen of 25.3 eggs and realized a loss 
of $3.12 for the flock. The following year 
she obtained for the same three months 
26.7 eggs per bird and obtained $48.08 
profit. Each year the sale of poultry for 
meat was approximately $21. In 1920, 
when the chickens were housed properly, 
the egg production per bird for the same 
three months was 44.8 eggs per bird, and 
the flock showed a profit of $181.61. The 
extra twenty eggs at sixty cents per dozen 
were worth $1. An extra dollar per bird 
profit, due to proper housing, shows that 
the new poult~y house has proved a profit- 
able investment. The (llowing table 
shows the summary for the three years: 

From January - to March 3lst. 
9 


1919 1920 
Income from meat $ 21.81 $ 21.36 15.25 
Income from eggs . $103.85 $133 .82 $302.51 
Total ncome...... $125.66 $155.18 $317.76 
Feed cost........+:. $128.78 $107 .10 $126.15 
Se ee $ -3.12 $ 48.08 $181.61 
Bees GF ROME. coces ce 151 193 168 
Eggs per hen....... 25.3 26 .67 44.82 


Could one ask for better argument in 
favor of good housing? An increase of 
twenty eggs per hen due to better housing, 
especially when eggs are worth five 


cents each, will soon pay for a new poultry 
house.—H. L. K. 







160 Hens 
1500 Eggs 





Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes 
me: “I have fed two boxes of ‘More Eggs’ 
to my hens and I think they have broken 
the egg record. I have 160 White Leg- 
horns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs.”” Any poultry raiser can easily 
reap tremendous profits by increasing the 
egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Eggs’’. 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of “More 
Eggs” and you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with the results. Now is the time 
to give ‘More Eggs” to your hens while 
prices are high and profits big. 


$1.00 FREE 





Package 


If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 
write a postcardor letter to E. J. Reefer, the poult 
expert, 8827 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and ak 


for hisspecialfree package $1.00 offer. Don’t send 
any money. Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 pack- 
ages of “‘More Eggs.’’ You pay the postman upon 
delivery only $1.00 the price of just one package, the 
other package being free. The Million Dollar Mer- 
chants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if you 
are not absolutely satisfied” your dollar will be re- 
turned at any time, within 30 days—on request. 
No risk to you. Write today for this special free offer. 


1368 Eggs After 1 Package 


Last fall I bought a box of your *‘More Eggs’’ Tonic and weulé 
like to have you know the result. From January Ist to July ist 


my bens laid 1365 eggs. 
A. E. WHITE, Scranton, Pa 


Increase from 8 to 36 Eggs 
I am well pleased with your ‘‘More 


tting 8 or 9 eggs « day 1 8 Sonoma days” 8 
en “WM. SCHMIDT” Shady Bend. Kansas 
3 Packages Did the Work 


Dear Mr. Reefer: I received the 8 pochages of «= Tonic al 
right and am p! with it, as | was getting ltwé 
i 

8. 


gus a day and now | get 18 or 20. Yours 
—_ *t ISO GHN &. FISCHER, Fenwick, Ma 


36 Hens—36 Eggs Daily 


Dear Mr. Reefer: Enclosed you will find $5. Please 
your $5.00 offer of **More Eggs."* I e 3 dozen hens. and wn 
not getting an when I begin ” ve 


using More 
Now | am getting from 30 to $6 « a Ge TN ondeey, Calit 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and mail 
coupon. You will be sent, immediately, 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS” .Pay 
the postman upon delivery a $1.00, the 
extra package being FREE. on't wait— 
take advantage of this free offer TODAY! 
Reap the BIG profits “MORE EGGS” will 
make for you. Have lenty of eggs to sell 
when the price is highest. Send today! 


1$ Package FREE 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 8827 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Me 


Dear Mr. Reefer:--1 nagoet pour 99a. Send me the two $1.00 
ay ceoter'e. yore oe at wae 1 agree 7 pay the 
et 1,00 when he brings me Oo packages. 
yretand me §1-00 at any time within 80 days. if both of thes: 
factory in every way. 








packages do not prove satis 


NOME. oo cccoscevesccervecccebsesagecsese os se tehwe 
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GOOD FEEDING OF GOOD HENS 
(Continued from page 127) 

dilings and three and one-half pounds of 
meat scraps. In the early fall 1 got meat 
scraps and used them as long as they were 
available. A little later, however, 1 could 
not get them so I used tankage, which 
yeople told me was just as good. It may 
e just as good but I noticed that it was 
not so palatable to the hens. They did 
not eat so much mash after we put the 
tankage into it. 
“Also last winter when we had but a 
limited supply of milk I gave the chickens 
all of the milk we could spare and then let 
them make up what this ae in protein 
from the mash hopper. In the winter, of 
course, the milk did not sour readily and 
I gave it to them while it was still sweet. 
{ could not get the hens to drink more than 
about one gallon per hundred hens. I 
learned later in the season, however, when 
the milk soured more easily that they took 
down all that they could get regardless of 
whether it was one gallon a day or ten. 
I do not use either meat scraps or tankage 
when they are getting enough sour milk 
to make up the protein part of the ration. 
“I keep oyster shells before them all the 
time and one hundred hens will eat a gallon 
in a surprisingly short time. In addition, 
they can get all of the gravel pebbles they 
want from the yard. The water we keep 
in troughs and the sour milk is fed in a 
bucket which is set part way down into 
the top of a store box. This keeps the 
milk clean and keeps it from being easily 
spilled by the hens.” 
The equipment of the poultry houses 
which Mrs. Sanders has been using would 
not be classed as high priced, ornamental, 
or fussy. The poultry house is constructed 
of old sheds rearranged and left with open 
fronts which Mrs. Sanders says are kept 
open during the entire winter. Each 
poultry house has one or two homemade 
self-feeders in it and many of the nests 
are made from store boxes. Each of her 
poultry houses is equipped with level 
roosts and droppings Cound. The roosts 
are put up vaaber high so that all-of the 
floor is made available as winter scratching 
space for the hens. Small ladders fastened 
to the droppings boards, run down to the 
ground. In answer to an inquiry Mrs. 
Sanders says that she has never watched 
to see how the hens come down but the 
ladders are used when the hens go from 
the ground up onto the perches. The floors 
are of earth and since the building is up on 
a gravelly knoll the soil is well drained. 
She says that the earth floors give her good 
results, are practically always dry, and up 





Oct., 1920 











until the present she has never had any 
trouble from rats. 

Speaking of litter, which Mrs. Sanders 
deems important, she said, ‘I believe that 
one of the most essential things, especially 
if one is to get winter eggs is the litter in 
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ve ERE’S something 
about Sleep-Meter 
that catches the eye, 
pleases it and rouses a 
friendly interest. 

It owes its compact 
appearance to the trim- 
ness of its lines, the roll 
of the front case, the bell 
on the back. The novel 
ring adds a jaunty touch. 
It looks and is a sturdy, 
up-to-the-minute time- 
keeper. 

It is another West- 


Mo pga er 


~ 





Westclox Sleep-Meter—to start the day 


clox achievement—a 
fine looking, moderate 
priced alarm. Its trusty 
way of ticking off min- 
utes, its punctual habit 
of sounding the rising 
call, its broad, deep- 
toned, cheerful gong 
have enabled it to build 
up a big practice. 

The name Westclox 
on the dial and tag is 
your final assurance of 
quality—a good feature 
on the face of a clock. 


WESTERN CLOCK Co., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makersof Vestc/ox:Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben,Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-M eter, Jack o’Lantern 


Factory: Peru,Ilinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co,, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 

















the poultry house. I refer to the straw 
which is kept in there and I believe that 
the morning feed should always be given 
in deep litter so the hens will have to 
scratch for it. This keeps them busy and 
I have always noticed that it is the busy 
hen that lays the. most eggs. Last year 
our straw had a good deal of timothy in it 
and so it seemed too valuable as feed to be 
used as litter. Morover, it seemed more 
brittle than in ordinary years and after 
a new supply had been put in, the hens 


would break it all up into small bits in a Fall weight— 
Galvanized= 


single day. Sometimes we did let the 
litter get pretty low on account of its 
being valuable but we always noted that 
the egg production tapered off when the 
litter got low. We did not always remove 
the old litter before putting in new but 
frequently put the new supply right on 
top of the old. This the hens soon broke 
up and we just allowed it to get deeper 
and deeper. One would be surprised to 
see how much clover hay the hens will eat. 





APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel G: 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather ~ 
have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tanks, 
so unexcelled for Roof- 


Oulverts, etc. 
below regular brands. ‘ 


Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free *“‘Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.' = rs 





Whenever we have it so we can, I like Don’t 


Fail to Read the Adedtthesmtants in This Issue 











Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. /' 


vanized Sheets are the mostdur- ~~ 














to give them a nice bunch of clover hay 
pod 4 day but they seem to relish alfalfa 
better. Last year tho, we had such a low 
supply of alfalfa that Mr. Sanders did 
not think he could spare it for the hens.” 

Mrs. Sanders believes that early hatch- 
ing of the chicks has a good deal to do with 
the capacity of the pullet so hatched for 
fall laying. The day I was there she took 
me out to an especially built new brooder 
house. As she opened the door, I saw 
within a brooder and countless brown 
scurrying fuzzy-wuzzies. She exclaimed 
with considerable pride. “You ought tog 
see those chicks at night! They make a 
pretty little ring just below the outer edge 
of the hover. While I have always used 
the hens before I believe, so far at least, 
I like the brooder much better than I did 
the old hens. Of course, when using the 
hens there was never any danger of the 
fire going out. But if there came up a rain 
I always had to go out and round up those 
old biddies and their families. I can take 
care of chicks with my brooder with much 
less work and bother than I could when 
using the hens.” 

Mrs. Sanders has had unusual success 
in raising her young chicks and so I was 
anxious to have her tell her method of feed- 
ing. It is about like this: “When the 
young chicks are taken from the incubator 
we put them into the brooder house. 
Previous to their being placed in here 
about two inches of sand is put on the 
floor and on top of this is placed about 
two inches of chaff; preferably wheat or 
clover. The sand they pick up to some 
extent as grit and the chaff serves as a 
litter so that they will have to work for 
their grain. The first forty-eight hours the 
chicks get nothing to eat. For the next 
three days they get a prepared chick 
feed or steel cut oats and in addition I 
soak stale bread, then squeeze out the 
surplus water and mix this with bran and 
shorts, just enough of the latter to keep 
the bread from being sticky. After five 
days I commence to give the chicks wheat 
that I have cracked in the coffee mill. 
In my experience there is nothing ahead 
of wheat for young chicks. It seems to 
contain protein and other food constitu- 
ents in the right proportion for good 
growth. 

“At the end of one week I want them to 
have, besides bran in a self-feeder, and all 
the sour milk they want, whole wheat in 
the litter. There is nothing better than 
whole wheat. As I said before we put 
bran in a hopper so that they can eat 
as much as they want and they are not 
given any water. The fact is that I never 
give them a bit of water until they are 
three weeks old because I want them to 
consume a lot of sour milk so as to elimi- 
nate bowel trouble which young chicks 
frequently have. 

“In summarizing the work I have done 
up until the present I would say that suc- 
cess with poultry is not a matter of fine 
houses nor yet expensive equipment. It 
consists mainly of good feeding, good 
judgment, good vigorous birds, and last 

ut not least, the capacity to benefit from 
expert advice.” 

Mrs. Sanders’ financial statement fol- 
lows: 


| ree $ 143.39 
Value eggs sold (1623 doz. at .423)...... 685.99 
Value eggs consumed at home (76 dos.). 32.27 





Value poultry sold............... 226 .U4 
Breeding stock sold................c00- 96 .60 
se med pony Xd consumed at home....... 42.99 
Gained on inventory of stock........... 36.50 
ee ee $1263.78 
Expenses 
MRS 6 iio oa 05 2G eibabnee tad $ 427.93 
Value of stock purchased, eggs pur- 
chased, and miscellaneous expenses.... 22.25 
Interest on investment ($506.25 at 6%) 30.37 
Depreciation on Equipment (10% of 
i a Py meets 15.47 
ee CIs onc ccd xn cniwend $ 496.02 
Labor Income 
Total receipts se eudsnadl $1263.78 


Total expenses... 
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‘A Year's Supply 
_ _of Sunshine 
in One Trip to Town 


HINK of it! With one load of Union Carbide 

in your shed you can be sure of bright, white 

lights in every room in the house, and in the 
barns, too, for a whole year. 


And Union Carbide will suppiy fuel for an up- 


to-date gas stove as well. 


Think how pleased your 


women folks will be with a cool, clean kitchen in 


the summer months. 


Any of your neighbors, who use Union Carbide, 
will tell you what a big advantage these city con- 


veniences are. 


Send your name for interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


] Carbide gas is made automatically— 
requires only carbide and water. 


2 Nearest light to sunlight. 


3No expert attention needed. 


4A year’s supply of Union Carbide 
hauled in one trip from town. 


5 Any, house, new or old, easily 
equipped for gas lighting and cooking. 


6 Burns clean without soot or odor. 


7 Cooking flame the hottest known. 
§ Increases property value more than 
its cost. 


Q Carbide gas the only artificial farm 
fuel for both lighting and cooking. 


1 QPlant easily installed. 


1 ] Requires very little room, 


12 Needs attention but a few times a 
year. 

13 Costs nothing to operate when not 
in use. 


1[4Seldom needs repairs. 


15Every room has its own bright light. 


16% carrying of lights from room to 

room. 

17 Gives sun-like light in barn and 
other buildings for early morning 
and late evening chores. 

1 & Saves all the daily labor of refilling 
and cleaning lamps. 

19 Saves carrying wood into kitchen 
and ashes out. 


20) Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kohl Building 
San Francisco 


U-11 
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Total labor income.............. 767 .76 
Labor income per hen. . 8.84 


Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 


warehouses conveniently located 


throughout the country. 
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WHAT FARM CULLS DID 

That we have gone about the work of 
culling the farm flock in an improper 
manner in the past can not be doubted. 
Too often the farm flock is reduced in 
numbers without any thought of separat- 
ing the actual non-producers from the 
good hens and pullets. 

This is proved only too conclusively 
in the experience of Nolan Williams, who 
lives in Jackson county, Iowa. Williams 
is not a farmer or a poultryman; but he 
is intensely interested in poultry culture 
in all its phases, as he is a custom maker of 
incubators. 

Last fall Mr. Williams bought fifty- 
three pullets on the local market. They 
were mixed Rhode Island Reds and 
Plymouth Rocks. In fact, as Mr. Wil- 
liams himself described them, “they were 
common, ordinary farm culls—the poorest 
you could find anywhere.” 

Mr. Williams put these pullets in a 
little coop only 8x16 feet in size. It was 
eight feet high in front and six and one- 
half feet high behind. A strip across the 
south side of the coop thirty inches wide 
by ten feet long was in window glass, just 
two feet off the ground. A similar strip 
just above the glass was left open all the 
time, with the exception of at night, when 
it was covered with a muslin frame. 

Straw litter was placed on the dirt 
floor and in this little pen the fifty-three 
culls were given a chance to see what they 
could do. ' 

During the month of January, 1920, 
Mr. Williams received 670 eggs from the 
fifty-three pullets, just two less than fifty- 
six dozen! 

The feed consisted of corn and wheat. 
They were not fed any mash during the 
whole month, with the exception of a 
mixture of bran and shorts which was fed 
on two occasions. 

“T didn’t have any particular method 
of mixing the feed,” said Mr. Williams. 
“T merely went to the feed store down 
town and bought a dollar’s worth of corn 
and a quarter’s worth of wheat at a time 
for them. I merely mixed the two to- 
gether and fed it.” 

Three years ago Mr. Williams says he 
carried on a similar experiment with farm 
culls, extending over four months, which 
was even more successful. He had thirty- 
five pullets that time and kept them in a 
coop only 6x8 feet in size. In the four 
months he got slightly over 3,000 eggs 
from the thirty-five pullets. 

These figures are not quoted in the ex- 
pectation that they are new egg records, 
or to announce anything startling. They 
were interesting to us for the reason that 
they were made by what was supposed 
to have been farm culls. Culls that were 
sold off the farm because it was thot their 
days of usefulness as layers had passed 
and that the only value they had was as 
market fowls. 

Mr. Williams’ experience with them, 
wherein they made a very creditable show- 
ing in spite of indifferent housing and feed- 
ing, raises the question, “Are we using 
the proper culling methods when we let 
pullets capable of such performance slip 
thru our fingers?” It would seem that 
something was wrong somewhere. 

Every pullet that can lay a dozen eggs 


conditions as those mentioned above is 
too valuable to the farmer to be scrapped 
and sent to market. That much is ap- 
parent to all.—C. C. 8. 


THE HEN’S WORKING HOURS 

Maybe you never thot of chickens 
belonging to a union, but just the same 
“Biddy” maintains an eight-hour day. 
True, she will scratch and eat over a long- 
er period, light permitting, but she is 
rather firm on the subject of actual egg- 
laying, which is what we keep her for. 
From the egg-laying standpoint, her day 
can be said to end at 3 p. m. 

One of our state experiment stations 
recently carried out a test which showed 
that ninety-three percent of all eggs pro- 
duced were laid before 3 p. m. And this 
percentage checks up closely with the 
average poulirykeeper’s experience. 

Even in summer, when daylight ex- 
tends into the evening, and hens do not 
go to roost until 7 p. m., it is seldom that 
an egg is dropped after 3 p. m. 

Equally as important as the time at 
which the hen “knocks off’ from her 
daily duty is the time at which she goes 
to work. While the hen should begin 
scratching around for food shortly after 
daylight, tests have shown that relatively 
few eggs are laid before 7:30. Before 9 
a. m., according to an official experiment, 
17.7 percent of the eggs were laid. The 
mid-forenoon, noon and early afternoon 
hours are the periods of greatest produc- 
tivity. 

Another interesting point one seldom 
stops to consider is the amount of time 
the laying hen spends on the nest. White 
Leghorns spend an average of one hour 
and thirty-five minutes on the nest for 
each egg produced. Rhode Island Reds 
averaged approximately one hour. and 
three-quarters, while white Plymouth 
Rocks, larger and more sedate, consumed 
two hours and sixteen minutes per egg.— 
R. S. 


HOW TO CULL YOUR NON-LAYERS 
Continued from page 122 
distance between the bones. Sonie fine 
looking hens will permit the insertion of 
only one finger between the bones, while 
others will permit the whole spread of four 
fingers. And in using this test you will get 
a new revelation of culling that will stay 
with you for many a day. 
A hen admitting only two fingers be- 
tween the pubic bones is an inferior laver. 
It is likewise true that one admitting 'ess 
than two fingers is not producing. If the 
flock has just started to lay, as in the case 
of young pullets, do not be too hasty in 
culling out these birds. Look them over for 
capacity between keel and pubic bones, 
for indications pointing to future produc- 
tion. Use your judgment and do not, at 
the beginning of the season, be influenced 
too strongly by present indications. 
But when the season is well advanced 
the pubic bone test may be taken almost 
as law and all individuals measuring “two 
fingers’”’ or less should be discarded unless 
there are very good reasons for keeping 
them. Geed lous measure three to four 
fingers. 
The span between keel and pubic bones 
in the good layer will be sufficiently wide 


to admit the entire hand and any showing 
less than this space may be culled out as 
inferior, unless they are at present laying. 
If they are held temporarily they should 
be closely watched and culled out as fast 
as they show tendencies to join the slackers. 

The high producer will have a soft, 
large, pliable abdomen, while the poor 
producer will have a small, hard abdomen. 
This is a further indication that may be 
noted in culling. The pubic bones in the 
good layer will be thin, comparatively soft 
and the skin around them loose and free. 
The exact opposite is true in the poor 
layer. Often the bones will be covered with 
gristleorfat and bethick andhard. This 
indicates a poor layer, 

Fat hens are never heavy layers, but the 
good layer will generally be in good condi- 
tion. She will have wide capacity and 
should not be light or noticeably lacking 
in weight. However, I once had a Rhode 
Island Red hen weighing only three and 
one-half pounds which the trapnest re- 
vealed to be the best layer in the flock. 
She was about four pounds under standard 
weight for her breed. 

Good Leghorn layers often weigh only 
three and-one-half pounds, but the English 
strain will weigh up to five pounds. Small 
hens, even tho good layers, in these breeds, 
are seldom good breeders and should be 
culled out of the farm flock for that 
reason.. I prefer the heavy-laying Leg- 
horns in my flock to weigh four pounds as a 
minimum and it is just as easy to have 
them this size as smaller. The secret is in 
properly maturing the pullets before en- 
couraging egg production. Get the size 
and you will have the weight, even in 
heavy producers. 

Culling is not a fad. It is practiced and 
it is essential that every producer of eggs 
should practice it, simply because it pays. 
We are learning so much about the layers 
now that we are paying more attention to 
them, that it is an easy matter for the 
farmer to cull his flock just as the com- 
mercial poultryman does. It is only the 
matter of a rainy morning or two and you 
can have the satisfaction of saving feed 
bills where it 1s returning no income. 
Poultry farming is paying bigger profits 
each year simply because it is getting on 
a firmer basis all the time. Five years ago 
hundreds of commercial farms closed their 
doors because they could not longer endure 
under the old hit-or-miss way of producing 
eggs. The country has depended and will 
depend in the future upon the farm as 
the chief source of supply for market 
eggs. The farmer is entitled to the maxi- 
mum in egg profits. 

The advent of the science of culling 
has brought back the commercial farms 
and they are coming back to stay. If 
the farmer is to compete with them on a 
business basis, he will have to clear his 
decks for action and eliminate every non- 
producer on the place. Only by systematic 
and intelligent culling can this be done. 
And the spirit of the times and the value 
of your grain and feed demands it. 


The Nursery-Manual, by L. H. Bailey. 
This is the twenty-second edition of the 
Nursery-Book, rewritten. The book deals 
with propagation and nursery practice. 
As a reference work it is very 
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Free 
Decorative Service 
|” ig atl women are finding our 


Decorative Service invalu- 
able as an aid in furnishing their 
bomes. Wi:bout obligation to 
you this department offers belp- 
ful suggestions for arrang- 
ing tasteful interiors for 
those rooms whose decor- 
ation may be a problem 
to you. 











pe ae Gant ge ZY The design shown above 
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‘ is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 
350. In the 6 x 9 foot size 
the price is $9.75. 





A sanitary 
bedroom floor— 
















4 | ‘HE bedroom, more than any other room And, of course, it would not deserve its immense 
in the house, must be kept dust-!:cz2 and popularity if it were not so genuinely artistic in design 
healthfully clean. and pattern. No other low-priced rug can boast the 


appropriateness and good taste of Congoleum for 


t’s the easiest thing in the world to remov ! 
I ¢ easiest thing in the rid to re 7 floors throughout the house. And none costs so little, 


dust and lint from the smooth, sanitary surface 


of a Congoleum Rug. <A damp mop does it 3 x 434 fect $2.40 74x 9 feet $11.85 
j 3 Pe 4 feet 16.60 
ina moment. 3x6 feet 3.20 9 x 10% ee 
‘ . : 6x9 feet 9.75 9 x12 feet 19.00 
And for a simply-furnished room, that’ needs ; 
: bit of col ive it ch re C The Gold Seal on the face of every rug is an honest guar- 
just a bit of color to give it character, Congo- antec. Its services are seldom required, but it refunds your 


leurn is the ideal rug. Art Rug No. 350, shown money if the rug you buy does yer prove -. —— - the 
1c articul: , Je qualities claimed for it. ‘There is only one grade of Congoleum 
here, = a particularly popular —— for the bed and the Gold Seal is its identification mark. Look for it. 
room. /\ quilt of quaint design, furniture on 
b4 bd ° Pricea in the Far Westand South * 15% higher than those ted; © 
— lines, Iend a note of harmony to this Canada prices averagess% higher. All pricessubject to change withoutnedion, 
modest inter >>. 
Because Congoicum is sanitary, waterproof, Congoleum Company 
and so very easy to clean, it is unquestionably asain 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLE 


ru am PHILADEPHIA NEW YORE 
the g for youi bedroom. CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS BOSTON 
KANSAS «ITY MONTREAL 
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to Look 
for the GUARANTEE 
Gold Seal SA_/SFACTION GUARANTEED # 
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Unique Savings in Making—-Mean A 
aximum Men’s-Suit-VALUE for 
























maker’s written guarantee of 
satisfactory wear and service and 
the retailer’s guarantee of perfect 
fit and good looks. 


Is it any wonder that Clotheraft 
retains its friends—that Cloth- 
craft wearers come back year 
after year for their new 
clothes? And, this season, 
is it any wonder that Cloth- 
craft wearers will speak of 
their purchases as real 
economy in good clothing? 


very highest grade reasonably this _ p= = 

season. Clothcraft has proved Sam 
this quite decisively in years past and ba 
is proving it this very season by 
putting out the biggest value in a man’s 
suit and at a moderate price. 


[: IS possible to get a man’s suit of } 


And really, the three reasons why 
Clothcraft can substantiate this 
claim are very simple and easy to 
understand: 


First, Clothcraft is making 
men’s clothes only in sim- 
plifed, sturdy styles— 
the smart yet sensible 
styles that most men 
prefer. Cutting out 
the fads and frills— 
the “exaggerations” 
of style which clog pro- 
duction and increase 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


: at 
opcrating expenses—has 
made possible a considerable THE ao” STORE 


saving. 


This saving is passed on to 
you—making Clothcraft 
Suits a better purchase at a 
lower cost. 
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Second, through ceaseless experi- 

ment, constant endeavor to im- 
prove, there has developed at the 
Clotheraft Plant a score or more 
of ingenious short-cuts to better 
manufacturing. These also effect 
a saving which is passed on to you. 


HE new Clothcraft 
Clothes Book tells in de- 
; tail how you can get this 
7 Ss season’s maximum mcn’s- 
$ suit-VALUL. ‘The book is 





: rae handsemely illustrated; it is 
And to make the value doubly % Ta sent aa po ‘aomnenk (no 


sure from your standpoint, with charge). Address the Joseph 


every Clothcraft Suit goes the tg Ww Clavelend: = 








HE manufac- ‘‘brushing’’ or and often surpasses pocketmaker as well as 
turing short- “special trimming” costly hand work. ™#king a better pocket. 


SOME cuts referred to process, and effects The saving in time And so, here and there 
SAVINGS above come as are- a substantial sav- and money is nota- about the Clothcraft 
SAV I + sult of Clothcraft’s ing. In the making ble. Plant are notaole short- 
HAT HELP oonstant endeavor of buttonholes, euts to a better finished 

_ to make things bet- Clothcraft uses ma- Again, in the makingof product. Certain pro- 

CLOTHCRAFT ter in less time. chines that not only pockets, two costly cesses are combined, 
CIVE For example, when cut the holes, but a ee elimi- others eliminated—the 

oa vm garments are in- overcast them and {20% 006 oe net result is a saving of 
UNUSUAL spected, the in- work themin sucha Sie eae eee eostly “ovcrhead” and 
VALUES spector trims away manner that the ¢hat trimsasthencedles Operatingexpenses—and 
LS the loose threads. buttonholeisstrong- sew. This saves the better va'ues for your 


This eliminates a er, better looking time of an experienced pocketbook. 
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( LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





APPRECIATES FAIR PLAY 
I heartily thank you for your check for $30.04, 
fn full payment of my claim for loss sustained by 
me thru Sealing with an advertiser of yours who 
proved utterly dishonest. I greatly appreciate 
your courtesy and readiness to stand by your 
fair play” guarantee, and hereby testify that it 
is absolutely safe for any subscriber to order from 
any - poe of r+ I would be greatly 
pleased if you publish t etter in your next issue 
of 8. F.—A. B. M. 


SAYS EDITOR “HALF-COCKED” 
It seems to be obvious that your editors and 
writers are in the habit of “going off at half cock.” 
Seay nove poems to lose a nce to take a rap at 
or; or. 
your article on daylight saving, would like 
to know just where organized labor comes in on 
that deal. I am a member of one of the brother- 
hoods and happen to know that the majority of 
Ioals op the daylight scheme; but we had it 
forced on us by the “‘better” c who have time 
for recreation, such as merchants, clerks, bankers, 
manufacturers and publishers. 
The working man, such as belong to organized 
Sabor, have very little time for recreation. Like 
many others, I was against the plan on the ground 
that it was not a benefit to the worker or his 
family. My work is six miles from my house, and 
my wife now, instead of getting up at five o’clock, 
has to get up at four, stan nine hours, 
then work two acres of garden and most of 
the union men I know are in nces. 
We all have annual passes on the road, but few 
have time or money to ever make use of them. 
Weuld advise your editors to get at the bottom 
of things they write about and not go off half- 
eocked.—J. T. M., Michigan. 


A HIRED MAN’S SITUATION 

There is so much talk about the shortage of farm 
help of late I would like to write a few words in 
regard to the living conditions offered a married 
man on a farm in some sections, 

I came from Illinois to Wisconsin last spring 
and hired to a farmer for $90 a month, two quarts 
of milk a day, garden, potatoes, and house to live 
fn. The cistern at the rear of the house was not 
in working order, but he said he would get it fixed 

ight away, but we have not the cistern yet. 
‘All the water is carried from the windmill about 
ten rods away, quite a chore on wash day. 

I found out after I moved I had to raise my own 
potatoes, if I had any; they just furnished the 
ground and seed, and I must plant them evenings, 
take care of them evenings and them evenings. 
I also agreed to take care of the lawn in front of 
the tenant house, which is quite large, besides 
taking care of the garden. I would to say 
right here, my evenings were spoken for in advance 
about a week ahead at all times this summer, 

The house we live in is large, eight rooms—in 
fact, too large; but it is in poor shape for cold 
weather. The floors are very poor, the doors 
and windows loose and shaky. 

I have three children (boys), and, of course, th 
go to the barns, as the barns are right in our bac 
yard. This trouble causes my wife much worry, 
and it could be avoided by putting up ten rods of 
fence in the rear of the house. 

I can not have any hens, and I can not keep a 

ig, but must carry all garbage and slop about 

teen rods to the hog house. The spot given me 
for a garden was right in the middle of their gar- 
den, a stri 
twelve r long—some shape for cucumbers, 
equash and running vegetables. 

All these things make men discontented, and 
when they get discontented they are like a bunch 
of cattle or hogs you are wying to fatten—they 
don’t do well, and the first thing you know there 
is some one moving to town. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, I would work for less mone 
and more privileges, and be contented; and if 
don’t find a place where I can, I am moving to 
town next spring.—A. B. F., Wisconsin. 


A “HIRED” GIRL’S EXPERIENCE 


A t many farm women y complai 
that they can not get help in the kitchen. I often 
wonder if they ever stop to find the reason. For 
three years I worked in various homes and think I 
know a few of the reasons. 

In the first place, those gapleving very seldom 
live up to their promises, Then, a girl is considered 
a@ machine with no feelings, that never gets tired 
and never needs to go anywhere. In one place I 
worked, I was to come to town every Saturday 
evening and return every Sunday evening or 
Monday morning. It was exactly eight weeks be- 
fore I ever got to town, and, strange as it may seem, 

was only allowed to go then because the children 
needed some clothes and their mother wasn’t able 


to go after them. 
At this same place I had to sleep with two of 


the meanest children I ever saw. Furthermore 
their mother let them get into my suitcase an 
dress up in my best clothes. The key to the suit- 
case had been lost. 


of three rows or seven feet wide and | part 


tes 


who 
sent out by their mother. The same evening he 
ve me a box of candy. After he had gone 


ome I put the remains of it with the rest of my 
things and thought it was safe until I cared to eat 
some more of it. The very next day the Mrs. got 
it and gave it to her children, and I quit. Don’t 
nk I am a whiner, for I am not. If I were com- 
pelled to earn my own way again tomorrow I 
would go straight to the farm. I also love children 
and have two of my own—fat, healthy, red-headed 
youngsters, with a apes share of the spunk that 
goes with said red heads. But I think I 
teach them to know what is theirs and 
other peoples’, 
I like 8. F. and glory in some of the hits you make 
at booze. We're all for a clean America on both 
sides of the house. In fact, I came from a long line 
of soldier onary we dates back to the Revolu- 
tion and wish I had been a boy so I could have 
gone to France, Anyway, we can all fight booze, 
pow that we women have the ballot.—Mrs. E. L. 
» Iowa. 





APPROVE EDITORIAL 
I was 80 well pleased with an editorial in the 
last issue of your valuable paper that I can not 
e impulse to write you. It is the first 
that has been seen by me in any of the 
many one that come } dy? ~*~ glad 7 
as the courage ou refer 
By ind Our Own Business,” which referred to the 
so-called Irish question. I have read this editorial 


resist’ th 
editorial 


many times to those who come here and expect 
to do so many more, 
Aside from the many truths you mention in 


that excellent article, why should we, an ally to 
Great Britain during the war, now support @ s0- 
called nation that was our enemy, as it sup 

the Central Powers?—I, N. W. 


SMALL TOWN EDITORS 

The writer has just finished reading, with a 
great deal of wonder and amusement, your edi- 
torial in the August issue of your paper, entitled 
i a, Cae Business.” “The Irish be 
notice that you say in part: “The Irish pro! 
lem is none of our affair, nor is the Bolshevik prob- 
lem of Russia, Self-determination means that other 
nations settle their own affairs.” It is indeed to 
be regretted that we have, in this land of freedom, 
such narrow-minded, bigoted people as the writer 
of this editorial. 

If the Irish 
most certainly 
ness. Why, then, did we send two million men to 
Europe to fight for the freedom of small nations 
and to make the world safe for democracy? 

England’s rule in Ireland today certainly must 
make the Kaiser blush with shame, for no bar- 
baric “Hun,” as the English loved to call the Ger- 
om, Spd committed crimes which the 

y army of occupation is committing against 
copes while the world looks on indifferently 
because it is Exgland’s murders and crimes, an 
no other nations have the right to deprive her of 
that right to murder, burn ead rob the Irish people. 
If, as you seem to think, no nation has the right 
to interfere in another nation’s internal affairs, 
what right did that great French general, LaFay- 


peytiens is none of our affair, then 


in the Revolution? 
The senators and congressmen who are doing 
all they can to help the Irish cause, the Iri 
Americans in America, and many Americans who 
are not of Irish blood, but whose sympathy is 
with the downtrodden Irishmen in these days, 
are to be complimented rather than condemned, 
as they are the real lovers of that freedom for which 
Washington fought and for which Roger Casement 
was hung in 1916. 
In conclusion, I would like to have you publish 
this letter in next month’s copy of your paper, 
along with any remarks that you may care to im- 
to your readers. It has always been said 
that small town editors love to talk. Go ahead and 
talk on this subject, if you care to further show 
our narrow-mindedness and your undying love 
or our great friend England.—J. D, C., Ind. 
[Comment: popem was not revolting from 
any coun We have as much right to mix in 
Mexican affairs, if Yucatan ——_ to set up a 
separate government. Our own Philippines ask 
freedom. Shall we free Ireland and keep them? 
Your comparison of England to Germany is un- 
founded.—Editor.1 


A DISTORTED VIEW 
Practically all of the leading and most ul 
ding the Uni States, 


nations of the earth, includi 
have adopted prohibitien; but most of them, ex- 
cept the Uni States, have reserved light wines 
and beer for their people to drink. 
The Globe-Democrat says this has been followed 
by a great exodus of people from the United States; 
that every out-going vessel is crowded to the ut- 
most—and it pictures them as carrying great bags 
of money, that the European nations are pay- 
ing their debts with money carried away from the 
United States. This exodus of wealth has been 
going on for months—ever since the Supreme Court 
played into the hands of the , and, to a lar 
extent, ever since the Vol act was 3 
Why should co ish to drive these people 
th away and thereby play havoc with the in- 
come tax? 

Had congress been sufficiently humane and civ- 
ilized to have left our people with light, harmless 


Igium’s case was none of our busi- | 


ette, have to come over here and help the Colonies | P’ 


wish 
away? Indeed, ~ should the drys wish to drive | J 


be contented 
not 





pangs of indigestion, and 
— yp very often kills), they have threa’ 
e and threatened the lives of thousands 
other people who suffer as I have suffered. 
other wo those laws against my medicine dee 
mand that I shell endure disease , distress and 


Indeed, kind reader, as the war-law and the 
Volstead act are bloodthirsty laws, they must be 


—G. W. D., . 
Comment: It would be difficult to conceive of 
distorted view of the real situation than is 
expressed in the above letter. If it were true, 
which it is not, that a considerable number of le 
are leaving this country they can not 
booze, the coun’ would be better for their 
sence. Ins of an increase in crime, there is 
a remarkable decrease, many jails and reformae 
tories being poarer mg — ae before, For 
every one whom e as medicine, 
it has killed hundreds.—Editor.l 


CHER HAS REAL JOB 
After “Thinks Teachers Well Paid” I 
could not refrain from saying a few words in be- 
half of the teacher. Having taught for the past 
magnificent 


fourteen years (beginning with the 
£20 per month), I feel as if I know some- 


salary of 
thing of the profession, altho very willing to con- 
fess that I learn something new each year, 
“Subscriber” says we teach but thirty hours 
each week. We do, it is true; but are we not teach- 
ing thirty or more chil who don’t know any- 
thing of discipline until they start to school? [I 
have taught as many as fifty-six children of dif- 


ferent dispositions. How often we hear the ree 
mark e by some mother that she will be glad 
when school ins so that she can be free from 


the children for six hours of the day at least. Still, 


the er is su to welcome just such chil- 
dren into her school. “Subscriber” says teachers 
usually have outside employment. I have never 


met a teacher who worked at any other ar 
ment during the school year. The teachers I have 
nown usually spend their vacations attending 
summer schools, 

It is true the teachers of this state are sopelving 
better salaries than formerly, For my part I thi 
we are just receiving back pay, as we have worked 
for a mere song long enough. Usually those who 
censure the teachers are those who have never 
taught a day of school in their lives, i 
should they try to do so they would come to the 
conclusion that thirty hours per week was sufficient 
for any one to teach the sons and daughters of any 
one district.—G. E. H., Illinois, . 


APPRECIATES OUR SERVICE 
I want to thank your Home ent for the 
rompt and satisfactory information given to me 
in the matter of my recent inquiry. — « 
This is not the time I have called upon your 
Home De ment and received just the informae 
tion I needed, and it is many times worth the price 

of your magazine to the reader.—C, 8. C, 


It i ity you ce int Ibe article; 
is a you n e » 
“The Bride's Right Start,” which appeared in the 
August number of 8. F., in display type, or some 
other way to call special attention to it. If brides 
would fo the writer’s very excellent advice 
there be fewer selfish husbands and overs 
worked farmers’ wives.—L. M. W. H. 
te MELP Ot SChOGs, WORK : 
our sc teen we look 
forward to the our the Rural | Schools 
Bulletin, arrives. © hare ao eat r0ute, sad Sp 
we are expecting the bulletin we are 


i slg yo pe 


our opening exerci p AY 

story and « picture 
The questions and are 
oteraee work, and 

wit eir parents. 

is completed, we recite b 
ictures are used for drawings by 
e are enclosing the picture of 
all wish to thank you for sendi: 


It has been a great help to us.—T. 








A LIFE MEMBER 
I don’t see how you can publish 8. F. for such 
small amount of m: . le 
as I live, no matter if the 
S Srp, Ie eee 
are wort: any 6 money. 
don’t thi Tams feet Uowine epee. 
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BIG FUR SEASON ALMOST SURE 

There seems to be another big fur season 
ahead. The dealers right now, although 
suffering from a decline, are optimistic in 
the belief that the coming few months 
will show high prices being paid for all 
kinds of pelts. But to understand the 
situation clearly, we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that the sales last May 
at St. Louis did not turn out exactly as 
expected. Some concerns claimed «to 
have suffered heavy losses, but for the 
most part these were on paper, and had 
the efiect of eliminating to a certain ex- 
tent at least speculation. Nevertheless, 
the results of that auction created a cer- 
tain unrest among dealers. This depress- 
ing effect—the rumor that prices of all 
articles are too high—will have a ten- 
dency toward caution. And that means, 
unless there are other influences at work, 
lower values for skins than were paid last 
season. 

But there are those other influences! 

The indications are that they will ad- 

vance prices for raw skins. Right now 
'| the manufacturers are not buying heavily; 
right now there is little trade in stocks. 
Yet—a survey of the situation reveals 
the fact that there is little “made-up” 
fur for wearers, comparatively speaking, 
and manufacturers must te Be their 
stocks in order to supply the stores. And 
back of all this is the demand from the 
people themselves who actually absorb 
the garments almost as fast as they are 
offered for sale. : 
The temporary period of waiting will 
pass. Merchants must have the furs 
to supply their trade. Manufacturers 
will be forced to buy. Once they start, 
dealers in raw pelts will move their stocks. 
Naturally, these must be replenished; 
and then the trapper will be induced to 
et the skins through high prices. There- 
ore, unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens between now and November first, 
we will see the same old pricelists bein 
distributed, values for pelts being booste 
almost as fast as the circulars come from 
the press, and fur dealers staying up 
Bend me FREE book “Secrets Of Big Trap- nights wondering how they can get more 
pers”’, Official Fur Price List, Game Lawa, skins. 
ete. Get ready, therefore. Go over your 
grounds carefully and locate signs 0 
animals. Do this in late summer months 
before sets are to be made. Distribute 
food here and there in your territory. 
Get the animals coming to such spots. 
This not only will attract furbearers from 
long distances, but furnish locations for 
traps where good catches may be made 
later in the year. 
But do not start too early. Some imagine 
that any month with an R in the spelling 
oe good pelts. This is not true. 
Yo place in the United States are skins 
worth taking in September; they are 
little better in October. Even November 
first is too early in some sections. And 
it does not pay to take trash furs when 
later they are worth real money. Remem- 
ber, it requires as much labor to take a 
fifty-cent mink as a five dollar one. Why 
sell your labor for less than it is worth? 
Traps need attention, too. Spend some 
rainy afternoon when you have nothing 
to do this summer getting them ready. 
Those that are weak may often serve 
another season by taking off the springs 
and bending them back straight, after- 
wards putting in their former condition. 
However, should no improvement 
noted, diseard. Do not run the chances 
of losing valuable game by employing 
poor traps. 
When traps do not work properly, if 
they cannot be fixed, throw them away 
or, better yet, hang up, in case some o 
the parts are needed. Scour up those 
that are badly rusted. It is often well 
to use some light oil for the purpose, 
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‘ou need this book—it’s bigger and 
better this season than ever before 
—tellsthesecret methods of successful 
trappers—how to increase your catch 
—how to handle your furs and where 
to ship to get the most money. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Together with Game La 

Catalog, Official Fur Pri Tete te 

ping tags and icularsof our $300.00 
Prize Offers to trappers only. 
WRITE HILL TODAY 


Get acquainted with this old, reliable 
house where you are sure of highest 
prices for all 
pe furs and 

eo Com- 
mission 
Charged. 


/ 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 











Contains most sensible facts on 
trapping for amateur and fea- 
Gives *“ineid dope” 

ives le 

ai rs’ Supplies. 
Felps you catch them but helps you make 
more money. With the book we send you con- 
fidential price list for ali kinds of furs. Another 
great service rendered by Jodd Fur Co., in ad- 


dition to making pa nt on Judd Standard 8 
tem of Higher Grading and Guaranteed Cheeks. 









hip or write today—SU 
JUDD FuR co. 
The Best Fur Mouse in the Great Cen- 
tral Market 


Dapt. | 193 West 35th St., Chicage, (> 
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Write for Catalog of Trappers’ Sagetes, and Iitostrated 
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provided the outfit is buried for a week 








Write today, 
718 S. 13th Street, Dept. 314, « 
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Rais 


nd your name 
ou with our compliments one of the famous 
‘Dollar’ Skinning Knife Sharpeners. Works 


Big FUR Money 


There’s a million dollars capital back of 
house, and we sell fur all over the globe. 

why we pay bia cand for fur, We pay more 
cause we know how to more. No 


CLAY EXPORT COMPANY 
1119? —West 35th St., Chicago, Mls, 


tts World’s Trade 





Help Wanted 


Were uire the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your own 
locality. The work is pleasant and dignifie1. Pay 
is =a large. No previous experience is 
required, as ali that is necessary is a willingness 
on your part to carry out our instructions. 

If you are at present employel, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. 

If you are making less than $150 a month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your full time will 
bring you in a handsome income. 

It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before you the facts so that you 
can decile for yourself. 


MESES rrican ae ERENT Bi 


TRAPPERS 


Our business is built on 
Honesty! | 


We have dealt honestly with trappers for 
forty-eight successful years Throughout 
North America our shippers look to us for 
reliable grading and fair methods 

You can be sure of the same square-deal 
in shipping to Summerfield 

We Charge No Commission 
ts, shipping tags, etc 


ouis, Mo 


Get our market repo 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. St 

312N. Main St Dept 
Large Handlers of Wool and Hides 





TRAPPERS 


7 Factory Cost 






You can do trapping make big money 
in spare time like thousands of others. 


BIGés sells all 


etc., and ai 
prices. 








s, anima] baits, guns, 
-bottom factory 















. Positively guaranteed 
increase your catch, or 
money back. E CATA- 
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advance market information. 
> E.W.BIGGS& CO. 


514 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 






international at Omaha 
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Baits, etc. 





a complete 
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INTERN 
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or so in mud or fresh earth before using. 
This eliminates the odor of the grease. | 
And if you need new supplies, get them 


early so as to enjoy the utmost benefits. 
Should your traps be very poor, it is best 
to discard them all and get new, rather 
than to use them for a few weeks, have 
several animals escape, and later be forced 
to buy an outfit which is necessary. 

Be sure you are familiar with the laws 
of your state on trapping. Get a cop 
from the game warden at the capital. It 
is free, and may save you not only con- 
siderable trouble, but fines as well. Pro- 
tect the furbearers out of season, giving 
them a chance to multiply. If each of my 
readers does this there will be no short- 
age I valuable pelts for years to come.— 


SIDELIGHTS ON COLD STORAGE 
(Continued from page 11) 

in one or in half a dozen spots, and it 

bulks tremendously. But a little cool 

arithmetic will show that the amount is 

not alarming—merely reassuring! 

The eggs begin to move in October. 
Sale becomes steady in November. In 
December it becomes rapid, and by the 
middle of ey oy Ape egg rooms will be 
cleared, unless it be of the eggs of some 
unfortunate owner who has waited too 
long before selling, for by that time the 
spring crop of eggs from the south is al- 
ready coming in and selling at prices that 
make his last year’s cold storage eggs an 
sought-for bit of merchandise. 

e man who follows this customary 
procedure, even tho he does hold out of 
use for some months a part of the over- 
supply of the producing season, does not 
deserve, tho he often receives, the name of 
“hoarder” and “‘profiteer.” He, or some- 
one who will do his work in the same man- 
ner and equally well, is an absolute neces- 
sity to our present system of marketing. 
Occasionally it happens that some one of 
all the many who invest their money, 
hoping to reap a harvest of profit before 
the next year rolls around, does get the 
idea into his head that he can force the 

ublic to pay exorbitant prices for what 
fe has on hand. And it usually happens 
that, in the end, any such man is bitterly 
disillusioned. Fait profits are the rule. 
Losses are not unknown, and are a part 
of the experience of every produce dealer. 
“Corners,” and speculative “killings” that 
make a few men rich at the expense of 
the many, are the rare exception. Com- 
petition from other and more conserva- 
tively-minded men in the business, and 
the steady coming back again of the 
seasons of production and abundance at- 
Tie aiatennioviiaiat 

e cold storage business Is necessary 
the well-being of the country. Without it 
we would find ourselves facing utter 
demoralization of the produce markets. 
Life would be either one of two things— 
a feast or a famine. And much of the time 
it would be a famine. What the business 
does need, in order to give it the public 
confidence that it deserves, is the super- 
vising hand of the state, clothed with 
power to inspect, and regulate, and order 
out of storage produce evidently being held 
for other than fair trade purposes. Some 
twenty or more of the states already have 
such laws clothing the proper state officials 
with power to act in behalf of the public 
whenever the interests of the public ap- 
pear to be threatened. The result of such 
regulation is salutary, both in its effect 
upon the business practices of those who 








make use of cold storage facilities, and 
upon a public mind that is sometimes in- 
clined to see danger where good is. 


TRAPS FOR MINK 
What size of steel traps are best for 
skunk and mink?—R. D. é. Wisconsin. - 
The usual sizes in use for the trappin 
of both animals are the numbers 1 an 
1%, those with webbed or other special 
jaws being favored, as they tend to 





re- 
vent escape thru the gnawing off of the foot. 
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PAINTS & FINISHES — 
Keep your motor cars working 


CU have to take care of your cars 
to get uninterrupted service from 
them. Driving them around with a 
marred and worn out finish is bad, and 
exposes metal or wooden parts to the 
weather. Soon they are laid up for re- 
pairs. You lose time and money—in the 
busy season perhaps, 
But Save the Surface and you save 
all, Keep your cars protected with Acme 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. H 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis &t. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 

Dallas Topeka Lincoln 
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Quality Motor Car Finish and you bar 
the elements. You save time and money. 
Your cars last longer and look better. 
Thousands of cars every year leave their 
factories dressed in Acme Quality Motor 
Car Finish, 

For your intimate knowledge of just what 

should be used for each surface, get our 

two booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 


Guide” and“ Home Decorating”. Ask your 
dealer or write ua, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 





Pittsburgh 


™ for a Large Trial Tube 


Lurit is guaranteed to increase 


your catch 


or Your Money Refunded. We will also 


send you a 
large Sicunk 
Hunting 


FREE 


Picture in6 
colors “The 
Unwelcome 


Surprise,” our Trappers Guide and latest. 
price lists, You will get full value for Furs 
when you ship tous. We are Direct Buy- 
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ers. No Charge for Selling 
UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY 


A-206 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo, \ 


Your Furs. 
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Dont Leave Her 
Unprotected 


Daysarelong and nights are dark. 


She won’t mind having an Iver 
Johnson revolver in the home, 
for it is the “Safety” revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BAFETY— qQ EVO LVERS 


AUTOMATIC 





, Drop it, thump it, kick it, or 

“Hammer the Hammer’”’—it 

won’t go off. 

' Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson, 

Pull the trigger all the way back. 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 

fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
j atoms “B”—Bicycles; “C”—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 


model you want send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
348 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 






Iver Johnson Bicycles 
are world famed for easy 
ye strength and 
durability. Models and 
prices to suit everyone. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


It is foolish to begin trapping without 
first determining whether the animal you 
are after is likely to be found on your trap 
line or not. You will also be handicapped 
if you have not made the necessary 
preparations for trapping. 

Trapping should never begin before 
furs are prime, which is usually some time 
in November or December. The.ground 
should be gone over, however, as early as 
October in order to hunt out dens and 
trails and to discover signs of the animals. 
The muskrat always leaves a plain trail, 
and the trapper should look along the 
edge of a pond or a stream for < of 
their slides. The ground will be well worn 
at places, and their trails will show at the 
edge of the water and in shallow water. 
Their houses in ponds and burrows under 
the banks of running streams can also be 
easily located. Mink and ’coon tracks are 
also likely to be found in the mud along 
the bank of a stream where they have been 
in search of frogs and fish. 

Signs of fox, skunk and opossum can 
be found on ridges and in pastures and 
fields. Dens under rocks and in bluffs 
should be observed, and if the entrance is 
slick and shows hairs it is good evidence 
that there is somebody at home. The odor 
of skunks can usually be detected about 
their dens. Opossums feed on persimmons, 
and their signs are usually found ander 
the trees or nearby. 
When you have determined on the 
| territory you will trap over, get the traps 
in readiness. ‘The price of one fur will 
pay for a number of traps, and it is there- 
ore false economy to buy poor traps from 
which a mink or a m { may escape. 
Get only the best. Six good traps will 
likely bring more profit to the trapper than 
twice that number of inferior traps from 
which an animal escapes occasionally. If 
the new traps are boiled in water contain- 
ing walnut hulls or oak bark the bright- 
ness will be destroyed and possibly some 
of the foreign odor removed. When 
trapping for skunk or mink, the traps 
should be buried over night in hen manure. 
This not only destroys other odors, but 
gives a suggestion of the poultry yard. 
Where deadfalls are used, they should 
be made early in the fall and allowed 
to remain unset for a few weeks in order 
that the animals may become accustomed 
to them before the trapping season opens. 
Box traps should be covered with brush 
and the door removed for a time before 
being set—H. G. 


JUNEBERRIES FOR THE SHRUB- 

BERY BORDER 
Early last spring when the Juneberries 
bloomed there was not a prettier sight 
in the country. There are really two 
sorts of Juneberries commonly known— 
one a large’ bush or shrub, the other a 
small tree. The bush form is called the 
dwarf Juneberry, while the tree is called 
the shadbush. 


—_ to throw in a spot of brightness be- 
ore other shrubs display their beauty. 
They grow to a height of six or eight feet 
and are hardy. ‘The shadbush is a wee 
bit later in blooming and is a small open- 
growing tree, reaching a height of fifteen 
or twenty feet or even more under good 


Dwarf Juneberries make a wonderful 
border plant for use in a secluded place, | 5.14 


or ma a too, is aes a _ today 
natives of the prairie timber lands an 
should easily be obtained for planting in| agemeet THE BELL 




















Work Shoes 
$2. 


shoes, 
possible 


any 


The dress shoe we areoffering at 
think of it, $4. 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with ev pair of 
dress ay we wil 
ir of these wor 
shoes orSa.26. A price 
that sounds like thedays 
before the war. Imagine 
for a total expenditure 
of 7 actually 
less than the value 4 
of the dress 
zou will have 
two pairs of 


back including 
We Posts 
When exdertng be suse to mention the 
on each pair of shoes. 


WOLPER 


Dept.168 1201-1208 
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And Dress Shoes at $4.89 


A Blow at Profiteering 


honest built work 


trueand the best part 
of it is that you do 
not have to 


89 for a dress shoe. This 


Send No Money, Just Send Your Order 


and ar postman $7.37 and 
Oe civch Yon tho ns hdfes dean 


to you under our iron clad guarantee 
postage if you are not fully 


Cannot Sell Either Pair 
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CHICAGO 
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Every suit made to {ndividoa) measure 
from the exact fabric you select and ac- 
sls hoc aboteenls elfery charges peo 
, for you to try on, to 
@pect and examine, Unless ' , 
are well 











the shrubbery about the house. All 
nurseries handle them, for they are a 
popular ornament for little out-of-the- 
way nooks at the edge of the lawn in 
irregular borders. An the way, you 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 
Tulips are a favorite bulb which should 
be planted in the fall five or six weeks 
before hard freezing weather. They make 
a beautiful early spring effect with their 
bright colors nestling under the newly 
ing shrubbery. Only a moderate 
amount of care and well-drained soil is 
necessary. 
A sandy soil has given wonderful re- 
sults for us. Select a well-drained place 
and prepare the soil thoroly, spading 
deep. We usually plant near the shrub- 
bery border, under the new plantings 
especially. Bonemeal thoroly mixed 
with the scil as a top dressing is excellent. 
If the soil is too sandy or there is not 
enough humus, dig a trench, pack well- 
ial manure at the bottom of it, and 
then replace the soil in the trench. Never 
allow bulbs to come into direct contact 
with manure, and in no case should any 
but well-rotted manure be used. 
One thing absolutely essential is thoro 
drainage. If the soil is heavy, the bed 
should be raised above the surrounding 
surface, or else a layer of coarse gravel 
er coal ashes placed a foot below the sur- 
face and then a tile laid to carry away the 
excessive water. In fact, this is important 
with all bulbs, as well as tulips, if the 
largest success 1s to be had. 
The large late tulips should be planted 
four or five inches deep, and the early 
ones three or four = 5 beneath the 
surface. A rule sometimes is given to 
jant right side up at a depth of one and a 
Ralf times as far under the surface as the 
thickness of the bulb. An ingenious idea 
put into use by a practical grower is a 
dibble marked in inches so that he can 
tell how deep the hole he makes for each 
bulb is. He simply pushes the dibble 
into the well prepared bed to the mark in- 
dicating the proper depth. A little sand 
ig used to fill the space made by the point 
of the dibble and also to provide a little 
underdrainage immediately beneath the 
bulb itself. After the first week of con- 
tinued cold cover the bed with leaves or 
straw, putting on a good heavy mulch, 


CARE OF ROOTS 

Such plants as the dahlia and canna re- 
quire special care in the autumn to in- 
sure best development the following 
season. In the fall, as soon as the frost 
has killed the cannas, the tops should be 
cut off and the crowns carefully lifted. 
They should be stored in a well venti- 
lated, cool, dry cellar. They keep best 
where placed on shelves, as the circula- 
tion of air is then more complete. Care 
should be taken that ventilation is espe- 
cially thoro at first and the roots are well 
cured. This will largely do away with 
chance of spoiling. 

The tubers of such flowers as the dahlia 
should be Lfted in the fall and stored as 
you would potatoes. Cellar storage gives 
excellent results, or they may be placed 
in the vegetable cellar. Allow roots to 
dry for a few hours before storing. If 
the cellar is not frost proof, or is inclined 
to be too dry, pack the tubers in a barrel 
or box with sand. 


KEEP THE MULCH IN PLACE 

Sometimes a leaf or straw mulch put 
on the flower beds or borders blows here 
and there over the place, disgusting one 
with its unsightliness. An easy way to 
prevent this is to put a fence around it. 
Drive stakes at close intervals about the 
border of the bed to be mulched and tack 
& narrow piece of poultry netting to the 
stakes. Twelve-inch netting is the width 
most easily and economically used. If 
the netting is placed right away, the mulch 
can be put on later, even after the ground 
is a little frozen. 


Meat scraps in the winter, insects 
and worms in the summer, keep the hens 
busy laying eggs for profit. 
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When your train roars 
in “on time,” it means 
that every part of a great 
organization has worked 
with precision and fidelity 
to a schedule. 

That is the sort of un- 
failing accuracy we have 
come to expect of railroad 
men. And that is what 
they, in turn, expect of 
the watches they carry. 


The tremendous popu- 
larity of Hamilton 
Watches among railroad 
men is due to unfaltering _ 4 Conductor J. County, who together run 


the same Erie train, are shown doing. Both 


: H tches 
accuracy and long life. e repstation for precise and panctual service. 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


Aren’t these the qualities you want in a watch? Time 
never was so precious on the farm as now. A Hamilton 
would help you divide up your day’s work — would save 
minutes that quickly run into hours. 

A Hamilton Watch makes an appropriate gift on any 
occasion — a splendid, lasting token of regard. 

There’s a model for everyone in the Hamilton line, with 
prices from $40to $200. Hamilton movements alone, $22 
(in Canada $27.00) and up. At your jeweler’s, 


Send for ‘“The Timekeeper”— an interesting little book 
that tells about the manufacture and eare of fine watches, 
The different Hamiltons are shown with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

















, WORLDS BEST BAIT- 





TRAPPERS! Send 25c for large trial 
tube SHUR LURE the one poueitaliy élien 
tive bait that positively lures all fur-bearers. 
GUARANTEED TO INCREASE YOUR 
CATCH OR MONEY REFUNDED, 
FREF fit ordet of tape or euplies of $9.00 or 
FRIEND HIDE & FUR CO. 
403 So. Commercial St. St. Louis 








in tf You can buy leather for 
g Ou i soles from 25 to 50 per 
cent what it would cost to have your shoes half-soled 
in repair shops. With this complete cobbler’s 
P : outfit, you can do the work yourself and cut the cost 
Ali > yy = JAS of resoling shoes in two, This outfit contains every- 
thing needed except leather. You can do @ neat, ser- 

TaFCONOMICA LMans viceable job without practice. 
‘ cbetrr Our) 3 | Our Otter: Cobbler Outft given, postpaid, for four 
FoR BOOT. SWoe Re pajn < 2-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at $1 each— 
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ERE’S good news for Successful Farming readers. It is 

the most timely, the most important and the most 
sweeping money-saving offer we ever put in this paper. It’s 
your chance to save many dollars this winter. Read it—then 
send for our new big catalog and get the whole story. 


Let Us Help You to Beat the “High Cost of Living” 


“You saved us money on stovesand furnaces, why can’t you save money 
for us on other things we need,” said Kalamazoo customers. Here's our 
answer. Weare helping Kalamazoocustomers keep down living expenses 
by quoting “Direct-to-You” money-saving prices on a great line of 
household articles—all shown in our big new catalog. 


Send For This Big Book 


Look it through. You are sure to find something in it that you need. 
You will save money. And you will get a high-quality product. That's 
certain. Agk Kalamazoo customers. 

See what you can save on the articles you will need this winter. Do you 
need a new linoleum for the kitchen floor, paint for the house or barn, 
woven-wire fencing, a washing machine; a beautiful, sweet-toned phono- 
graph?—look in the Kalamazoo catalog and get it at the wholesale price. 


Stoves and Furnaces, Too 


Don’t forget that Kalamazoo is and always will be headquarters for 
stoves and furnaces. Kalamazoo Stoves and Furnaces lead the woddd— 
no doubt about it—for top-notch quality at money-saving prices. Kala- 
mazoo owners everywhere can prove that for you. 

° Don’t walt, don’t wonder, don’t gucss— 
Mail the Coupon get this Kalamazoo Catalog, oon Kala- 
mazoo prices and find oué what you can save. 

And don’t overlook that we will quote easy payment terms ff you want them, 


Also that we will allow 30 days’ trial with a money-back guarantee. 


Quick Shipment—We Pay the Freight 


This is your year tosave money. It's our a tosmash prices. Mail the coupes 
3 ere 


and get our catalog. These illustrations here are but a few of the many 
you will find in our catalog. Mail the coupon today. 


Ask for Catalog No. 985 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


PO CoV rev iiVe VAUY 


“acs Direct to You’ 


Kalamazoo 
Crown Heater 
Bem Ss ee S&S eee 2 eee 
’ KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 


new big catalog No. 985. Iam in 
@ terested in the following: 


() Phonographs 
() Refrigerators 
() Fireless Cookers 
() Sewing Machines 
() Stoves and Ranges 
() Washing Machines () Congolem 
() Cream Separators and other articles 








OU poor old lubber, if you’d paid more attention to busi- 
ness and less to posies, chances are you’d be better off 
today.” John Sparks, having half banteringly, half 

contemptuously, delivered himself of the foregoing speech, 
took a long pull at his cigar and, thru the cloud of smoke, 
speculatively surveyed his surroundings. 

The yard in which he and his father-in-law, familiarly known 
as “Pa Driscoll,” stood, was a riotous mass of unconventional 
color and design, where quantities cf old-faskicned flowers 
bloomed in unhampered freedom. ‘The weather-becten board 
fence, beginning to sag in spots, was half concealed by stately 
rows of the flamboyant hollyhock. The little, low-roofed farm- 
house, a bit in need of paint, was tucked snugly away, be- 
neath a protecting, green blanket of spreading, flowering vines. 
“Ma an’ me al’ays liked our posies,” Pa answered, a hurt 
quaver in his voice, “Hetty 
uster too,” he added wist- 
fully. - 

“ ‘Hetty’ and larkspur 
passed away together—it’s 
‘Harriet’ and orchids now,” 
John told Harriet’s father, a 
hint of wistfulness mo- 
mentarily creeping in- 
to his own voice. 

“But, as Harriet 
says, the old order 
changes,”’ Harriet’s 
husband went on 
sprightly, “and coming 

own to brass tacks, 
young Forsythe means 
to close on you the 
first cf the year—what 
about it, pa?” 

“Wall I ‘low he'll 
git the place,” Pa re- 
plied, turning quickly 
away to hide the mist 
that. had come to his 
faded blue eyes. 

‘T ‘low Tm a 
fail’er,” he murmured 
to himself, not looking 
toward John at all. 

“And I ’low you’re 
not,’’ spoke John. 
“Just a little hard luck 
and poor management,” he added 
magnanimously. 

“And young Forsythe’ll git the 
place,” Pa murmured again, still seem- 
ing to address himself. “I’l say he 
won’t,” John put in with noticeable determination, “I see my- 
self letting a Forsythe get away with a raw deal like that. No, 
Pa, I’m going to pay it off myself, and—” 

“And I'll pay you back ag’in, John,” Pa interrupted eagerly, 
“T kin in time with my truck patch.” 

John laughed in the patronizing way grown people often as- 
sume toward children. 

“We won’t talk about pay now,” he said, “I’d be glad enough 
to give it to you on account of Harriet, but she wants the place 
—thinks we could weed it out,” awide sweep of his hand in- 
dicating the tangled flowers and vines, “raise the roof, add on 
a little, and make us a country place of it—country places are 
quite the thing now, you know; don’t doubt but that I could 
get a farmer out here and. raise a fair crop on the side, I—” 

“And Ma an’ me’d have to git out,” Pa inquired tremulously. 

“Oh no, not that, Pa. Fact is, we want you to live with us. 
Harriet worries her head off with you two out here alone, 
especially in the winter—off the main road and all. She hasn’t 
the time to be running back and forth every few days, so I 
figured I’d pay off the mortgage and take , & place; but of 
course I’d hold your equity in trust. for you, for emergency and 
give you a home with us for life—Harriet wants it that way— 
— it handier for her; Ma’s willing, so it’s just up to you, 

‘a. 

“And you aim to tear up the old place,” Pa asked. 

“Oh no, merely make a few changes. You and Ma can spend 
a)l the summers here, same as ever.” 

_“‘And snother thing, Pa,” John blurted out, losing some of 
his crisp, businesslike poise, “I don’t want you to feel de- 
pendent, either, for you’re more than weleome to your keep 
with us—we weste en to run a small family, anyway; but 
what I’m driving at is: I want you to spend our pension 
on yourself—tobacco end thinys—I mean to give Ma an allow- 
ance fcr any little gimcracks she happens to want—I can easy 
enough—I want you and Ma. to fecl right—so does Harriet 
a ag 3 — }. hendier - her,” he finished 

ely. e delica: making people, partieularly old 
people “feel right” was foreign to the nature of John Sparks, 





on his pillow. 


THE PLACE THAT PA “PERVIDED” 


By FLORENCE MOORE 
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Quite suddenly he released her |! 
hand and settled comfortably back 









At last Pa surrendered. “Nothing else to do,” he and Ma told 
each other. Painstakingly they packed away such of their be- 
longings as they would not part with, storing them in the smoke- 
house, to make room for the changes John was to bring about. 
When there was no excuse for lingering longer, they went in 
town to live with the Sparks. 

_ Their two, shabby trunks were strapped on behind, John’s 
big car. Pa, highly: uncomfortable in his Sunday clothes, and 
Ma equally so in her rusty, black silk, bought new for Harriet’s 
wedding, some fifteen years ago, were ensconced in the back 
seat, their heads barely visible above the engulfing folds of her 
best feather tick, which, at the last minute, Ma had stubbornly 
refused to leave behind. 

“Good-bye, ole place, good-bye,” Pa called, waving his hand 
and looking back as far as he could see, while Ma, with never 
a word, strained her eyes straight ahead. They were soon 
established in a big, 
Po ae 7" light room, on 

, a te second floor of Har- 
riet’s home. There was 
no gainsaying that it 
was & cosy, convenient 
nest. The only dis- 
cordant note, in its 
otherwise, perfectly 
appointed, modern 
equipment, was the 
ugly proportion to 
which the handsome 
brass bed had swelled 
with the adjustment of 
Ma’s tick to it. 

Harriet and John 
had prospered since 
their marriage. 
society went with the 
some fifty thousand 
residents of their 
thriving home town, 
Terril City, figura- 
tively speaking, they 
were at the top of the 
pot. 

They owned two 
motor cars, maintained 
a home of three spa- 
cious floors, employed 
two house servants, a 
chauffeur, and a maid for the two children; 
furthermore, according to the Terril City 
Clarion, they entertained “avishly. 

This was the first recl visit Ma and Pa 
<n had ever made in Harriet’s home. At the 
beginning they were like two happy youngsters, suddenly 
transported to a fairyland, but before long the charm of the 
novelty lost its hold on them. Pa was first to grow restless. 

“No kindling to carry,” he bled to the artificial, gas 
logs, b’azing so oe She in the open grate, in their room. 

“Pears like a drink from the spring would taste mighty 
good,” he said another time, awkwardly manipulating the 
aa spiggot, cleverly concealed behind a Japanese art screen. 

“Land sakes, Pa,” Ma exclaimed, “the way you uster r’ar 
around on wash days, I reckoned you’d be glad aplenty, not to 
have to fetch water for a spell.” 

_ “Seein’ as how I done it fer nigh onto forty year, I ‘low I got 
in the way of it,” he good-humoredly. 

He had counted on no little fun with Hetty’s children, but 
that had not panned out either. For what with the demands of 
their schooling, their dancing and music masters, and their own, 
young, social obligations there was little time left for home life. 

_And in addition to all this, they. were well behaved, little 
girls, who were being reared to think of old people as semi- 
invalids, about whom one must tiptoe. This attitude on their 
part, together with his strange environment, made Pa self- 
conscious. He had never really had a chance to get acquainted 
with them during their brief visits at the farm. Now he was at 
a loss how to approach them. 

ne folks ain’t like they uster be,” he rather pettishly 
told Ma. 

“The old order changes,” Ma chanted mechanically. She 
was hearing and secing that a great deal on all sides of her now, 

Ma was more amenable than Pa, anyway. When she found 
that it pleased Harriet better for her to keep her store teeth in 
and wear a dress of stiff, new silk and a stylish, old ladies’ cap 
about the house, she followed Harriet’s dictates, or kept to her 
own room. : 

Once she had ventured to object. “Hetty,” she said, ‘‘I feel 
better in my caliker—silk is too much for show.” 

Harriet’s answer had been a few kindly, tho well chosen 
words, which had soon served to set Ma right, as to what the 
younger generation expected of her. 
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TIME NOW TO GET 
YOUR CALORIC 


Winter is just ahead! Prepare NOW to live in perfect comfort— 
and save 4 to 4 your fuel—by installing the patented CaloriC 
Pipeless Furnace. 
The CaloriC is the scientific triumph of the age for heating buildings 
uniformly and economically—by natural circulatior of air. It 
burns less fuel because, through ‘ts patented triple-casing construc- 
tion, it delivers practically 100 per cent of the heat directly into 
your rooms through one register—and natural law circulates this 
heat into every corner of every room—without waste. Prepare for 
winter—protect yourself against the high price and scarcity of fuel 
-—Get your CaloriC NOW! 

A CHILD CAN OPERATE THE The CaloriC is usually installed—in old or new 


oy. . homes—in one day. No interference with presert 
1 ete=> heating. No plumbing or alterations. No pipse 
K-] Aad aa 
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to freeze. 


The CaloriC is the Sie. pipeless furnace triple- 
casing patent No. 1,3 Accept no substitute 
for this exclusive feature which makes pipeles 
heating successful. 


Over 100,000 CaloriC users—many in every state— 
in almost every neighborhood. Made by ae 
manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in the world— 
sold under a Money-back Guarantee. Decide 
NOW for CaloriC saath this winter. See nearest 
per dealer or write at once for book giving 
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THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 


101 Years in Business 
105 Woodrow Street iene Ohio 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS' FURNACE TRIPLE“ ichettc aa 
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After that Ma had even been willing to go in occasionally, 
when Harriet was having an afternoon “at home.” Not that 
she enjoyed it—far from that; but she had learned that it was 
handier for Harriet to have her come once in a while, than al- 
ways to be explaining that “deah mothah didn’t care for com- 


One of these times, returning to their room when the affair 
was over, hastily divesting herself of the pert cap, she had sunk 
“flabbergasted’”’—to use her own word—into an easy chair. 

“Them wimmen chatter like a lot of magpies,” Pa vehemently 
informed her. 

“Now Pa, you shan’t poke fun at Het—Harriet’s friends,” 
she admonished him, “they air rale nice to me.” 

“Huh, I ain’t deef, Ma—I’ve heered ’em anamin’ you as Mis 
Spark’s mother—al’ays that, Ma—al’ays jist Hetty’s mother— 
dammit it, Ma, you’re Mis Driseoll—you got a right to a name, 
even ef we ain’t the big bugs.” 

Ma’s social career never amounted to much. It ended in 
time. Just as in time, she and Pa stopped eating their evening 
dinner with the Sparks family. : 

“We ain’t used to no sich high falutin’ grub,” Pa genially 
remarked one evening, when, as usually was the case, there was 
company. 

“T wuz riz on cornbread and sow belly,” he continued, con- 
versationally, while his fork toyed with a charlotte russe, “and I 
‘low I cain’t git over my hankerin’ fer it—Ma an’ me’s had 
more rumpus than a lettle over me asoppin’ my bread in grease 
and ’lasses,”’ he concluded, chuckling eee: 

Not long afterward it began to be handier for Harriet to have 
their dinners sent to their room. 

“They like to eat earlier, anyway,” she remarked to her 
conscience, salving that troublesome member still further b 
apologetically ordering the cook to prepare for them the old- 
fashioned things they preferred ad instructing Robert, the 
chauffeur, to take them for a drive in the park each afternoon, 
that the weather allowed. 

At heart Harriet Sparks was a good woman. Moreover she 
was a dutiful daughter, who loved her parents, but the lure of 
modern, social life had her in its thrall; and in the strife her 
hand had lost. some of its cunning for the little human touches. 

Somehow the winter dragged past. With the coming of spring, 
Pa hastened to remind John of his promise that they were to 
spend the summer at the farm. 

Duly the trunks were packed and strapped on, the tick piled 
in as before, and away hey went, happier than they had been 
any time, since the breaking up of their own home. 

The farmer and his wife, now running the place, met them 
and made them welcome in their brusque fashion. 

“Guess you’ve found things a little changed,” Jenkins said, 
the first night at supper. 

“Yeh, a jettle,” Pa assented absently. 

The little change meant that electric lights had come to 
take the place of the kerosene lamps, that the spring water had 
been piped into the house, that the house, itself, almost over 
night, had grown from a fledgling cottage to a full sized, two- 
story, modern dwelling, that a brick garage had replaced the old 
low stable, while the board fence was gone, and the only flowers 
left. were two orderly beds set in the trim, rolling lawn. The 
portico had bloomed out into a broad veranda. There was oil to 
cook with, electricity to wash with. The milkhouse over the 
spring was conve into a rustic summerhouse, and Pa’s truck 
pateh, sown to bluegrass, was essaying to be a young park. 

“No money in truck,” Jenkins said, in answer to Pa’s uery, 
ae Mrs. Sparks wanted it all in grass for the children.’ 

One day Pa came laboriously over the brow of the hill, from 
the nearest neighbor’s, bearing a squalling, squirming sack. 

“Got you half a dozen Domineckers (Pa accented the ‘neck’) 
Domineck and Leg’ern mixed—best layers on earth,’”’ he said, as 
he loosed them in the chicken pen. 

“But I’m afraid Mr. Sparks wouldn’t like that,” Jenkins re- 
‘ome hastily fishing the mongrels out, “he’s going in for a 

looded stock—some special strain he got from the east.” 

So it came about that the half-breeds were segregated, and 
ultimately, in ones and twos, they disappeared. 

Out in the sm -kehouse Ma and Pa felt at home. Here Ma 
her old, black sunbonnet comfortably shading her eyes, would 
draw up one of her own split bottom chairs to the antique 
bureau, with its imitation marble top, and spend hours at a time 
rummaging thru her trinkets and keepsakes, while Pa, in his 
ereaky rocker, with the crosstitch tidy still on it would gent! 
sway to and fro, deftly shifting a cut of tobacco back and fort 
in his mouth. 

., idly he spat at his ancient spittoon, not seeming to mind 
if he missed it a little. He did not have Hetty’s polished floor 
to consider. 

“Al ays afeered I’d bust that fine chiny thing of Hetty’s,” 
he said, referring to the cuspidor she had given him, “things air 
shore differ’nt—” 

“Now Pa,” Ma would straighten up to rebuke him, “its like 
Hetty and John both says, the old order changes and we cain’t 
— 

ce when they had been so engaged, Mrs. Jenkins passing 
opened the door and looked in. 

“Oh, you folks in here,” she asked pleasantly, “its nice to 
rowse sometimes, isn’t it?’ 

Then before either Ma or Pa had answered, taking a sniffin 
breath, she continued, “I do wonder what that odor is, it ee 
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to be in the house when we first came—now it’s out here; smells 
horsey, doesn’t it,” she laughed, sniffing again, as she hurried on 
about her day’s work. ‘ 

“Horsey,” Pa chuckled, rolling his cud, “reckon it orter smell 
horsey—it’s hoss ‘leniment’, aint it Ma?” 

“And if it is, I "low it killed some other smells,” Ma re- 
plied a bit tartly, taking something out of her pocket, while Pa 
chuckled again. 

School closed and the Sparks children came on to the farm 
for vacation. Before long Harriet was bringing guests out for 
week-ends. When the summer was half done, Pa, abetted by 
Ma, asked to go back to town. Harriet, busy with her own 
affairs and pleased that they preferred her home, consented. 

“It hain’t like home anymore und it’s jist aggervatin’ to 
be around it,” Pa, in private, told Ma, and Ma, in private, 
meekly agreed. 

Thus it happened that they went back. Ma, soon caught in 
the swirl of knitting for soldiers, became for the time, content, 
Harriet, tho busier than ever with the addition of war activities 
still religiously saw to it that the car called each afternoon for 
her parents’ drive. But when Ma set herself the slogan of “a 
sock a day,” she gave up the ride and Pa went alone. 

And one afternoon they stopped in a sequestered part of the 
park, as had become the customary wont, while Robert car- 
ried on a tete a tete with a girl, who was always awaiting them. 
Pa —— agiley- out of the car. 

“While you two air achinnin’ and asparkin’,”’ he playfully 
remarked, “I’m gonna stretch my, laigs a lettle.’ 

Before long Pa’s stretching his “laigs” got to be a regular 
thing. When he found that Robert had no intention of telling 
on him at home, he took to lengthening the stretching periods. 
Often it would be near dark when he returned to the waiting car. 

_One morning, a short, time later, he surprised John, alone at 
his early breakfast, by asking to ride as far as the park, when 
he started to town. 

_ “T met a ole soldier in the park an’ me an’ him passes con- 
sid’able time aswappin’ yarns,” he explained. 

“But why so early, Pa,”’ John asked. 

“Wall you see us old fellers has to make hay while the sun 
shines—we cain’t git around much in unfav’able weather,” 
he elucidated glibly. : 

John, absorbed in his own cares, not noticing the crafty look 
in Pa’s usually honest eyes, agreed to take him. When he 
had dropped him at the park and seen him settled on a bench, to 
await the coming of his old friend, he had sped on, little sus- 
pecting that the minute the car was out of sight, Pa had quickly 
risen and trotted merrily away, down a small path, that led out 
of the park and into a part of town not frequented by such as 
the Sparks’. le 

Pa’s going down with John in the morning and being picked 
up by Robert late in the afternoon came <o be a daily ation. 
It lasted all summer and fall and continued even into the winter, 
when a fair day offered. : 

Once in a while some one would take time to inqure after 
his friend, suggesting bringing him home for a meal or a visit. 

Pa demurred speedily. “He ain’t much for visitin’,’”’ he 
would tell them, “and anyhow ole codgers is better off left to 
theirselves.” This last was said with an unwitting significance, 
which it chanced that no one noticed. F 

Just as in like manner, it chanced that none of the family 
had ever so much as glimpsed Pa’s friend. “He’s jist this min- 
ute gone,” or, “I reckon he ain’t come yit,” Pa would say. Re- 
jms at his newly found content, they had all let it go at that. 

metimes Ma did wonder why he was always eo impatient to 
get aa eee and so soon out of money after it came. Once 

ed. 


“Terbaccer and things have riz a heap in price sence the war 
broke out,” was the curt answer he made her, = = 

Fearing to have him restive again and having implicit faith 
in him, Ma put the matter out of her mind, until one blister- 
ing day, late in the second summer, when Pa had gone as usual 
on his tryst to the park. ; 7 

The cook had quit suddenly, and going out in the car, on 
the trail of another, Harriet had insisted on Ma’s accompanying 
her. They took a short cut thru the park and turned down a 
side street, into a part of town not frequented often by them. 

“A foreign settlement,” Harriet told ma, “we call it “Little 


y. 

“Rale neat little places, ain’t they,” Ma answered, a pleased 
look on her face, as she noted the small box-like houses, with 
their tiny yards in front, — flowers showing here and there 
clusters of children playing about, and often a milk goat tethered 
near. . 

“A good many hucksters live in here—it’s really remarkable 

how much they can raise from one little patch,” Harriet said, 

inting out the flourishing gardens, which came flush with the 
ouses. f 

“There’s two of them now, getting in from their day’s 
rounds,” she exclaimed, as a horse and small wagon ng two 
men, came into view, at the same time that the chauffeur 
sto the ear to look for the house number they were seeking. 

e wagon, coming nearer, had gone into an alley on the 
opposite side of the street. It stopped a minute while an old man 
abort down over the wheel. adi 

“See you ter-morrer, Tony,” he called, waving his hand, as the 
wagon rattled on. The old man turned into the nearest yard 
and to Harriet, watching, there was (Continued on page 168 
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and on it, a bowl of crystal clear water with one fat goldfish. 
For a moment I stood admirin 
startled by the slif, slif of Chinese heel and, turning, I saw a big, 
amiable-looking Chinaman at my side. 
“You velly nice lady,” he beamed. 
I smiled, understandingly. = gy | continued: 


Eatum too much. 
“Feedum fish one, two time day—no get sick. Feedum ebating alle 


“Yes, Charlie, I sabe,”’ I smiled, 
well that litlle sermon about —- 


relatives and frien 


their love for the little babies is to ‘‘feedum ebating alle time!” 
If grandma was the only one who fed the baby truck, probably not 


and a dozen other doting relatives, to say — of friends who “drop 
in,” baby gets — an accumulation of truck. 
ult in an impaired digestive apparatus which causes 


Of the hundreds of well-meaning persons who have showed attentions 
to our three little boys, I remember only one. 
had consideration enough to ask me if I minded her giving the 
baby a piece of orange! May her tribe increasel 


“Milk is the perfect food for babies.” 
that thru generation after generation. Few of us realize the full truth 
the perfect food, but, until a baby is a year old, 

milk should be almost the only food that passes the be 
say “almost only” because it is impossible to lay down a 
fit all babies under all conditions. There is one rule, however, that 
should apply universally, and that is that under no circumstances 


year old baby will not usually fuss for much else. 


In the second year, a child may have broths. 
twice a week. Cornstarch puddings 
or raw, are excellent. 
should he scraped and fed with a spoon. A 
If meat is given, let it be a tough piece that baby can chew on but not 
t should be well cooked. 

Early in the little one’s life ry a the milk habit. 
milk is the very best, and see that y 
addition of othcr foods cautiously. 
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WHY? 


“Marie has enjoyed school so much this 
year, Miss Clayton, and I never knew her 
to be so interested in work at home before. 
The speaker was a large, placid woman. 
“T do wish you would come back next 
year,” she continued to the domestic 
science teacher. Miss Clayton smiled 
with a queer twist at the corners of her 
mouth and answered courteously. 

But that night she turned to me, as an, 
old friend to whom she could speak her 
mind. “Why do they always wait until 
the last day to tell you that they appre- 
ciate the work you have tried to do? Why 
do they wait till then to realize that you 
have done the best you could with the 
material at hand? hy did no mother 
come to me last winter, when we were 
struggling along, trying to have cookin 
class with no gas, and tell me that her gir 
was applying the my knowledge I 
had tried to give and was learning to en- 





joy housework in sc doing. 





“When I was urging the mothers to 
visit cooking and sewing classes, why did 
the = bring back the report that their 
mothers were too busy to come? My girls 
spend an average of one-third of the sew- 
ing period every day, borrowing needles 
and thread, shears and tapelines. I had 
repeatedly asked that each one have her 
own equipment. The usual answer to 
my inquiry would be that mamma needed 
the tapeline at home or that mamma said 
she couldn’t afford to buy another pair of 
shears. Is it expecting too much to 
imagine that parents will be-glad to co- 
operate with the teacher in all things, 
both in the providing of proper tools for 
school work and in the manifesting of 
interest in their child’s progress?” : 

I hardly knew what excuse to give. 
“Perhaps, they simply don’t realize the 
need for such cooperation.” It was a 
lame excuse and I knew it. 

“Don’t realize! When will they wake 
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PRoup of their 
leadership in style 
creation, Karpende- 
signers yearly con- 
ceive and Karpen 
craftsmen carefully 
build splendid furni- 
ture of unusual 
beauty,comfortand 
durability. 


Skilled workmen 
and modern meth- 
ods unite in making 
possible the manu- 
factureof thissuper- 
latively good furni- 
ture at a reasonable 
cost, 


“ 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., 





Chicago or New York, 
for the illustrated book, 
“Distinctive Designs.” 


Karpen dealers everywhere 











up to the fact that teaching is a many- 




















sided job and that its ends cannot be ae- 
complished by one person? The number 
of people who left high school this spring 
should be a shining example of non- 
cooperation. No interest—no one at home 
eared whether they finished or not and so 
they stopped.” 

She finished in this burst of indignation 
and I thot the matter over in silence. Even 
my short residence in this country commu- 
nity had taught me that there was a great 
deal of truth in her statements, and I knew 
by experience that the accusations did 
not apply to this one locality alone. 

“We are not the only sinners in this 
respect,” I said with a view to provoking 
further comment. 

“Of course not. These conditions have 
struck me more forcibly than they would 
anyone else because I am an outsider here 
and a comparative stranger. There’s 
another angle to the question, too. I had 
not thot of it so much until I heard some 
other teachers talking at the last county 
institute. The fact is, that this matter of 
cooperation is a factor in the scarcity of 
teachers, especially in small towns. All 
the girls agreed that the matter of wages 
was being rapidly remedied in most local- 
ities but they also agreed that higher 
wages alone would not keep them in cer- 
tain types of schools. As one of them put 
it, ‘We want to feel human once in awhile 
and not everlastingly covered with the 
label of Teacher. We want to work with 
the town, but not on the outside of the 
town.’ You know that’s what we teachers 
have been doing here this year—working 
by ourselves. What a small impression 
we’ve made! Perhaps the parents of our 
pupils have been working = themselves 
in their own way. If we could ouly con® 
bine our efforts, how much more of a 
result, we would see!’’ 

“Well, what would you suggest?” The 
old system of boarding out, so that 
teachers may become acquainted with the 
parents?” 

“That plan had its merits. I’d suggest 
that next fall the parents see that every 
teacher has a comfortable room and some 
place to board besides the restaurant; that 
you start the year with—don’t call it a 
reception—a family party at the school 
house and that you advertise it enough so 
some one comes besides the minister and 
the mayor; that you have several “Go- 
Back-To-School” days during the year 
when the parents visit a regular school 
session; that once a month you have an 
evening meeting, whether it be literary, 
athletic, social; that you use the spond 
on the south side of the school house for a 
baseball diamond and tennis court in the 
spring and summer; that—why think of 

I the things you could do?” 

“Those ideas really aren’t original,” 
[ commented teasingly. “They have been 
used before.” 

“*That’s the beauty of it,’’ she explained 
eagerly. “I got them from a friend of 
mine who has been teaching in a town of 
this size. The folks there have done all 
the things I mentioned and many more 
besides. As a result they have almost 
twice as large a high school as we have, 
satisfied parents, and contented teachers. 
Who’s going to start it here?” 

She left me thinking. Whose respon- 
sibility is it? Surely ours, the citizens, 
for we hire the teachers and place them in 
the schools which belong to us. The ques- 
tion is—how are we going to solve it? 


I always loved music; who has skill in 
this art, is of a good temperament, fitted 
for all things. e must teach music in 
schools. A schoolmaster ought to have 
skill in music, or I would not regard him; 
neither should we ordain young men as 
preachers, unless they have been well 
exercised in music.”—Martin Luther. 

“The effect of music is not caused 


by its novelty. the contrary it strikes 
ie pone, the more familiar we are with 
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You Eat With An 
Outdoor Appetite 


You are surprised at your “outdoor” 
appetite when you partake of any 
National Biscuit Company product. But 
there’s little cause for wonder when you 
consider the three things directly re- 
sponsible for the heartiness with which 
you eat—and keep on eating. 

Superlative ingredients superlatively 
baked in superlative bakeries where 
“perfection” is the unchanging watch- 
word—these are the factors accountable 
for the unvarying goodness of every 
N. B. C. product, no matter where 
purchased or when served. 

With a ready supply in your pantry, 
you are prepared at all times for any oc- 
casion of serving—whether it be a child’s 
breakfast,a formaldinner, or an afternoon 
tea. And the enjoyment of your family 
and guests will be as keen as your own. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WHEN OUR SCHOOL WOKE U 


Interest Aroused Thru Practical Work 


By GWENDOLYN WATTS 


NE week of teaching my one room country school had 
O left me sadder and wiser in many respects. I rested on 

my stubby little broom and looked around my domain, 
The stove stood in the middle of the room; it was rusty and 
decrepit and had not seen a coat of blacking in many a long 
day. Cardboard was tacked over the curtainless windows where 
panes had been broken. Democratically used by all were the 
water bucket and cup on the rickety table in one corner. 
The wheezy, dusty organ in another corner had been the gift 
of some well wisher of the school the year before. However 
the mice had been at it during the summer and had chewed off 
the bands connecting the pedals with the organ proper. 

Then the children, already I had studied them out. There 
were the Moores, pugilistically selfish over their small belong- 
ings and scornful of others, Mathais, whose temper and swear 
words had cropped out several times. Lena Moore was nerve 
ous, high strung, poorly trained and loud of voice. The Moore 
home was one of the dirtiest I had ever been in. All the family 
slept in one room and practically everything they ate was 
fried in fat on top of the stove. There were the Burns chil- 
aren, Pete, impatient and indifferent at times and interested 
and industrious at oth- 
ers. His little broth- 


one and one-half foot space taken out for the cupboard. This 
brought up the question of printed and inlaid linoleums and 
how and of what they were made. 

One day Mr. Moore, who was building a new barn, sent his 
lumber bills to school and asked us to go over them and see if 
the cost was figured pe We also obtained figures from 
all the farmers in the neighborhood on their cream and milk 
sales. Some sold their cream to a cooperative creamery, some 
sold their cream to a creamery not cooperative, and others sold 
whole milk From the pounds of cream or milk sold and the 
number of cows in each herd we were able to figure the in- 
come from each cow and the advantages of the cooperative 
creamery, since there good creamery butter could be bought at 
a lower price. 

Instead of the prescribed grammar lessons we often wrote 
the results of the work we had done in the simplest possible 
story form. One farmer’s wife who lived a quarter of a mile 
from the schoolhouse was something of a wizard in raising chick- 
ens. Minnie was given an hour off one afternoon to get a 
story from her. This was or oy we _ — ever got a 
story by asking questions and she fa get a good man 
nalaael “" important facts Noverthe- 
less the story, when written, 





er, Everett, was the 
favorite of the school, 
because he could not 
be made to cry. The 
Burns girls, Minnie, 
Fannie and Tillie, were 
as bright as the pro- 
verbial dollars and as 
clean as the proverbial 
tacks. 

Then there was 
Harry Van Ever, who 
knew all the pranks 
and ways to plague 
teacher that the aver- 
age farm lad knows. 
He was a leader and all 








was well written because Min- 
nie was interested in her 
subject. 
ot long after she came to 
school with a detailed account 
of an acre of everbearing straw- 
berries. From this one of the 
girls of the community had 
picked five crates of berries a 
day, which she sold for five 
dollars apiece. 
When the boys wrote the 
story of Charles Rayburn’s 
rize hog crop or Allie Miles’ 
f cattle, they learned more 
about grammar than 7 had 
hoped they would. Instead 
of writing letters to imagi- 








the other children were 


nary friends the younger chil- 


continually watching ree ; 

Minnie failed to get a good tant f but her st d 
tov eco, what Harry = fet. good, many important fasta ut her study was good dren wrote to the state college 
would do next. and to Washington for 


It was hardest to teach the 


bulletins. During their 





little children. I could assign 
long lessons to the older ones 
and manage to keep them 
busy, but time often hung 
heavy on the little folks 
hands. One day they had the 
words “sled,” “boy,” and 
“girl.” From an old mail or- 
der catalog we cut sleds, boys 
and girls. The latter we pasted 
on the sleds, attached long 
strings, and whenever the lit- 
tle folk came up to the desk or 
went out of doors to play they 
drew these sleds along behind 
them. I tried to make their 
work as much like play as pos- 








first lesson in manual 
training the larger boys 
made a rack for these 
bulletins. We collected 
bulletins on every 
known topic, from 
model farm leases and 
concrete work on 
farms, to clothing 
thrift, canningand gar- 
dening bulletins, In 
addition we sent for 
seed catalogs which 
we used in the spring. 

In our manual 
training lessons the 
boys made the bulletin 
rack, a stand table, 








sible and they learned so fast 


that the extra bother it took We never liked to go in school before, but we are never going to hate it again. nail boxes, and chick- 


more than justified itself. We 
played all the stories we could and later used these dramatiza- 
tions in programs. 

Teaching arithmetic to eighth grade boys is not so hard but 
to give them work that keeps them interested is the real prob- 
lem. One day, when Harry announced, “We're going to tile 
our east forty,” I had an idea I thought I might work out. 
That night T imate out a list of problems for the next day. 
They were something like this: 

“What will be the total cost for tiling a field of forty acres, 
if five-inch tile is used and is put five rods apart and four 
feet deep? Five-inch tile cost forty dollars per thousand; 
filling the ditch costs twenty-five cents a rod and tilers charge a 
stated amount to dig the ditch and lay the tile. 

“If Mrs. Smith buys a seventy-yard bolt of muslin at thi 
cents a yard how many dozen eggs will it take to pay for it if 
eggs are forty-eight cents a dozen? 

“What would be the proceeds from a load of six three hun- 
dred pound hogs at $17.85?” 

At first the fathers and mothers smiled at our “practical” 
methods. Then one day Mrs. Burns sent word to school 
requesting us to please figure the yards of linoleum, inlaid, 
necessary for a ten by fifteen foot kitchen, a two by three foot 
space being allowed for the foot of the stariway, and a six by 





en hoppers. Each of 
the older béys brought his own boards, saw, nails and ham- 
mer each week. We left the door of the entry way open and 
they worked there. 

The smaller boys each had a coping saw which cost a quarter 
and each blade five cents They brought empty cigar boxes 
from their respective grocery stores, soaked them in water 
scraped off the paper, transferred animal pictures to them an 
sawed out the res. It was particular work for small boys 
but the interest they took in it and in their other lessons which 
someway fitted farm life was like balm to my heart. 

Mathais forgot most of his swear words and his temper grad- 
ually became more tractable. I suggested to the Moore boys 
that some of the neighbors might like some of the things they 
were making in school In this way they lost some of their 
selfishness and advertised the school. 

Plain things such as aprons, holders and towels were made 
by the girls. Always plain hems were used. Minnie had sewed 
at home so she sometimes helped the other girls while I helped 
the boys solve their carpentering problems. Minnie was very 
Pare of making undergarments and — the cost of the 

nished garment to those bought Of course, 
the materials and workmanship were far superior. We had no 
stove so we did not attempt the lessons (Continued on page 157 
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Hot-All-Over Top 
Cook entire meal at the same 
time, pee | and easily—no 
shifting or huddling of pots 
and pans over two lids. 


Adjustable Oven Damper 
Not just ‘‘open” or ‘‘shut,” 
but regulates heat to just the 
degree you want. 


Accurate Oven Thermometer 


No more testing. Steady heat, 
gauged by thermometer, to fit 
the recipe, 


White Enamel 
Wiped off with a damp cloth, 
Clean and sanitary. 


Cool Kitchen 


Hot-all-over top, without even 
| heating the oven or room. 
| Saves almost half the fuel. 
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sults—economy of fuel and labor—beauty 
of design and gleaming white enamel—these 
are some of the reasons for the modern house- 
wife’s pleasure in the Joy Eclipse. 
Oven heat is scientifically distributed, easily regulated 
and kept at just the right temperature. 
Hot-all-over top means that every inch of the top is 
cooking space; a great saving in time and fuel. Smooth 


polished castings, white enamel splashers and oven doors 
make this stove easy to keep clean and new looking. 


See your dealer. He will be glad to show you these and 
many other desirable features of Joy Eclipse Ranges. 


ECLIPSE STOVE CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


AY siteme dependability of cooking re- 























A SURVEY OF TEN THOUSAND 
FARM HOMES 

If a score card were to be used for meas- 
uring the modernness of American farm 
homes, taking into account the amount 
and kind of work done by the farm home 
maker, the number of hours she works, the 
labor saving devices she uses, and her 
social life, how many farm homes would 
receive a score of one hundred percent? 
In an effort to find this out a survey of 
northern and western states has recently 
been carried on by the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. A —— 
was prepared and sent to homes in all 
sections of the United States, to which 
over ten thousand answers have been 
received. Satisfactory conclusions cannot 
be drawn from all the questions answered, 
but a basis has been made for future work 
und many interesting facts discovered. 

Approximately, forty-two hundred 
homes were included in that part of the 
survey which was made over the central 
states, from Ohio to Kansas and Minne- 
sota to Missouri. Out of this group sev- 
enty-three percent owned automobiles to 
facilitate transportation for business or 
social reasons, but sixty-eight percent of 
the women of this group were still carry- 
ing all the water for use in the family 
kitchen. The average distance which the 
water was carried was forty-one feet, but 
this multiplied by the number of women 
carrying water every day and usually 
several times a day, results in many un- 
necessary miles traveled. 

It is interesting to note that the farm 
home is still the center of industries 
which in many cases, are no longer carried 
on in the town or city home. The family 
washing and ironing were done at home 
by women of the family in ninety-six per- 
cent of the ten thousand homes studied; 
the family sewing in ninety-two percent. 

Since ninety-five percent of the homes 
were shown to be equipped with sewing 
machines, apparently every home seam- 
stress has the advantage of a machine and 
no longer wastes eyesight and strength 
on hand sewing. However, when we 
notice that practically all farm women, 
according to this report, do their own 
washing and only about three-fifths of 
them own washing machines, we wonder 
if the other two-fifths are spending hours 
of drudgery each week with the washtub 
and board. Out of the ninety-six percent 
who do their weekly ironing, only twenty- 
eight percent have a gas or electric iron. 
This means that almost three-fourths of 
these housekeepers are still, during the 
hot summer months, heating their irons 
on 2 glowing range. 

Running water in the farm home is no 
longer an impossibility, since there are 
now several types.of pressure tanks which 
may be installed to pump water to bath- 
room and kitchen sink, or a gravitysystem 
may be used. A watering tank is a com- 
mon piece of equipment on a farm but 
only one-half of the farmers in question 
had kitchen sinks with drains to do away 
with the necessity of carrying dishwater 
outdoors. These sinks included those with 
cistern pumps and those where a watersys- 
tem was in use. Less than one-fourth had 
running water in the house, less than one- 
fifth bathtubs, and only seven percent 
indoor toilets. 

That these farm women, despite the 
the handicap of no help and, as shown 
above, insufficient mechanical equipment 
to save their labor, are still finding time 
for other work is shown by the fact that 
about eighty percent of them were rais- 
ing poultry, sixty percent making butter, 
and fifty percent caring for the vegetable 
garden. Approximately one-fourth of 
them reported that they helped in the 
fields on an average of from four to six 
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us 3 90 days free trial. 
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$1005. 


Look fora store window with the Colgate 
pictures and packages in it. The dealer will 
gladly let you take a picture of his window. 





ok on the back covers of some of the 


October magazines where you will find all the 


les of thecontest. Or write to Colgate & Co., 
199 Fulton Street, New York, for 


rticulars, 


Ask an older friend who takes pictures or the 
man from whom you buy films to advise you 
how to photograph windows. 
through plate glass is a tricky operation and 
one that you may never have tried 

And let parents remember, too, that by 
encouraging the boys and girls to enter this 
unigue contest, there is not only added zest to 


Taking pictures 


before. 


k-ing, but a fresh interest in the import- 


ance of brushing the teeth regularly, night and 
morning. 
Dental Cream is an important help in forming 
that habit for health. 


The delicious flavor of Ribbon 
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T least one of the 
stores in your 
neighborhood will have 
a window display 
of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. These 
windows will be ready 
to photograph begin- 
ning October Ist. 


Anyone not over sev- 
enteen years of age may 
try for generous money 
prizes, which will be 
given forthe best photo- 
graphs of a Colgate 


display. 
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115 CASH PRIZES 


Enter your photographs 
in the contest, for which 
prizes will be awarded 
as follows: 


For the best photo- 
graph . . . $100 
For the 3 next 
best . . $50 each 
For the 10 next 
best . . $25 each 
For the 101 next 
best . . $Seach 


Prizes will be awarded 
before January Ist, and 
winners will be announc- 
edin an early 1921 issye 

is magazine. Incase 
of a tie, each willreceive 
the full value of the prize 
tied for. 











Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is indorsed 
by more dentists than any othe 


THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER No more kind'in , ashes 

Does away with coal and wood — Cheaper. ~ 9. Ba. 
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agency and INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO, 
3836 St. 
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7 INSTANT-GAS 


r, absolutely new and up- 
y . Just set itin firebox. Put 
) im or taken out in ten minutes. No 
y to stove. Simple, safe, lasts 


Fits any coal or wood stove 
akes its own gas from kerosene or 

coal oil at one sixth cost of city gas. 

or wood, Cooks 





tee. Thousands of users. 
for special low price offer 





Ave. Louis, Mo, 











We try to make our service helpful 
| to progressive farm folks. 








for women in other parts of the country 
than for those of the central western states. 

Farm women will be interested in the 
percentage of women who have an income 
from their share of the farm work. From 
the ten thousand homes only twenty-two 
percent of the women reported that the 
money from the sale of poultry went into 
their personal bank account; sixteen per- 
cent received the egg money; and nine 
percent the returns from the sale of butter. 

That the labor laws instituting the six, 
eight, or even ten hour day have not 

ected the country housekeeper is shown 
by the thirteen and one-quarter hours 
which she works on an average in the sum- 
mer and her ten and one-half hour day in 
the winter. Only twelve percent reported 
that they had a vacation during the year. 
ee about ten days. Yet we re 
very few accounts of strikes among farm 
women, even while we are wondering why 
@ comparatively young woman like Mrs. 
Brown should break down suddenly and 
become an invalid. 

The following brief ‘umm gives an 
idea of the order in which labor saving 
devices have been installed. 

Homes Equipped With— 


screens on house 98 percent 
sewing machines 95 
telephones 85 es 
kitchen cabinets 71 on 
kerosene stoves 69 = 
washing machines 67 i 
sinks with drains | “ 

carpet swee 

gas or Sooliaiven 28 - 
running water 24 os 
or electric lights. 21 en 
th tubs 18 rs 
indoor toilets 7 ps 
waiters 6 a 


The above figures show quite conclu- 
sively that, as yet, only the smaller grou 
of farm housekeepers are provided wit: 
the labor saving equipment which is com- 
mon in town and city homes. However 
since the above figures were proc 
_ there has doubtless been a great change in 
many homes, as war conditions gave many 
people a greater respect for woman’s work. 


NATIONAL NEWS [| } | 





FOR WOMEN XE 


The great event for the women of the 
United States was the passing of the 
nineteenth amendment to the C onsti- 
tution, in August last, under which a 
woman may register her political opinion 
on the same terms as a man. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of 
August 26, 1920, Secretary of State 

y affixed his name to the proclama- 
tion setting forth the tidings that the 
amendment Susan B. Anthony had pre- 
pared more than fifty years before, and 
that women had worked for ever since, 
was a part of the law of the land. 

A very impressive celebration of the 
event was held in one of the largest 
theaters in oe gp pe and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt an others, direct’ from 
the struggle in Tennessee, told the au- 
dience how they had fought and won. 
Secretary Colby brought the message 
from the President thi he deemed it 
one of the greatest honors of his life that 
this event so stoutly fought fer so man 
years should have occurred during his 
administration as president. 

“What Are You Going to Do With the 
Ballot?’’ 

“And now that you have it, what are 
you going to do with it?” is the question 
most frequently asked of the new voters. 
Mrs. Catt gives a very good answer: ‘We 
must set our strong American shoulders 

inst intolerance wherever it may be. 

e great war was the result of many 
causes, but, after all, the one great cause 
was intolerance. No sooner has one step 
of freedom been gained than those who 





suffered from intolerance themselves be- 
come intolerant and try to prevent the 
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TAIRCASES in which beauty 

is the first consideration, for the 
bedrooms built-in dressing tables 
that are a part of the house itself, . 
mantels that carry out the archi- 
tectural type of the house—these 
are items of Curtis Woodwork. 
Like the doors we build, and the 
china closets, the windows, the wall 
paneling, the cupboards, the book- 
cases, and all the interior woodwork 
which, built into a home, make it 
livable and lovable, they are all part 
of the Curtis plan to place beautiful 
homes within the reach of all who 
would build. 

For over fifty years Curtis Wood- 
work has been known as good 
woodwork——honest craftsmanship. 
But we began to see our business as 
something more than a mill making 
a good product. We believed we 
could help Americatoward a happier 
type of architectural expression. 

With the cooperation of Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, New York 
architects, weare able to offer home- 
builders portfolios of Better Built 
Homes, in four different archi- 
tectural types—Colonial, English 
Western, and Southern. Each port- 
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folio contains illustrations of exte~ 
riors, interiors, and floor plans, with 
complete description of 32 homes, 
These houses range from 3-room 
cottages to 8-room homes. Curtis 
Woodwork and built-in furniture for 
these homes was designed by the 
same architects that designed the 
houses, to insure harmony of ex- 
pression. 

The designs and sizes of Curtis 
Woodwork being standardized, 
the lowered cost of production has 
brought the price of beautiful wood- 
work lower than it has ever been 
before. 

Curtis Woodwork is sold through 
lumber dealers. Curtis dealers have 
the complete catalog to show. They 
can obtain free for prospective build- 
ers our portfolios of ‘‘Better Built 
Homes.’’ Specify whether you 
want Volume VI (32 homes of 3, 
4, and 5'rooms); Volume VII (32 
homes of 6, 7, and 8 rooms), or 
Volume VIII (32 houses suitable 
for farm use). 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your 
town, send 25 cents with the coupon 
checked for the portfolio you want. 
(50 cents in Canada). 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5015-6015 So. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


The makers of CUNNS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
“We're not satisfied unjess you are” 


C 


Manufacturing and 
Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Detroit, Mich, 





URTI 


Clinton, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill, 


Eastern Offices at 


S 






Lincoln, Neb. Pittsburgh 
Sioux City, lowa Baltimore 
Wausau, Wis. W | Go a W 0 By K Akron 
Topeka, Kan. ¥ and 
Minneapolis, Mina, ‘ The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”’ New York 


precmennn gals manne ee eae 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
| 5015-GOL5 So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


| Enclosed find...... cents in stamps for which 
send me Portfolj.. of Better Built Homes, Vol, VI (3,4, 
§ room houses) 25¢; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VII (6, 7,8 ro»m houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better 
Built Homes, Vol. VIII (houses for farm use) 25c. 
(Please check the one you wish) 
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$5.95 that will forever end your 
washday work and worry. 


PSESotO 


. sweeten, purify, beautifully whiten 
petlagte fabrics by steam percolation with wonder- 


Cleanse, 
jo 


ute by steam 
is done. 


No watching, 








CAPSICUM 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Better than a 
mustard plaster. 
Nothing like it 
for all painsand 
colds of the 
chest, throat. 
and lungs. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 





PERCOLATE 
: = YOUR CLOTHES 





Fits into ordinary wash boiler. 
boiling suds over, into and through clothes every min- 


Simpl 
boller, light fire and in less than 4 


No Rubbing—No Work—No Backache 


Percolo is genuine nickel silver, no moving parts to 
break, tear clothes, or get out of order; cannot rust 
or injure clothes—lasts for years— 


Two Weeks Free Trial 


Mail order now with only one dollar ($1.00) as 
antee of good faith and we'll send Percolo to your 
ome. Use it, 
willing to part with it—think you can do without it, 
gend it back and we return your dollar by next mail. 
If you want to keep it send balance $4.95 and Per- 
cole is yours—Order now. Use Percolo next wash day, 


24 State Street 


Tink of it! A Washer for 


all 


Forces 4 gallons 


percolation. put clothes in 


hour your wash 


nothing to manipulate or operate— 


wash with it for 15 days. Then if 


Reg US.Pat.0fF 


(Consolidated) 
New York City 
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try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live, 
w your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keep it. Million members of families enjoying 
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Write for our big free book show- 
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comforts and pleasures 
“H * Stoves 





dial tare gates! Prom 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155State St., Marion, lnd/ 
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Send a 











— 
BiG 76-page Style Book FREE. 
Pictures smart new Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Corsets— 
specially designed for mothers- 
to-be. Largest Maternity S 
rices. a 

for your 










cialists. 
back if not satisfied. 
tyle Book. Dept.8-1 


362 St. ar 
Pifeh Ave 

















next step. Let us unite upon that prin- 
ciple and give our efforts, our every 
thought and ener, , to making this world 
everybody's world.’ 

“Where the women’s vote is going to 
count most at first is in the small towns 
and villages where women will just 
naturally want to clean up the place and 
put men in office who will take an in- 
terest in better schools, civic .improve- 
ments and a better moral atmosphere,” 
said a voter of thirty years and much ex- 
perience in political allele, after the rati- 
fication of the amendment. “It may 
take them a little while to get used to the 
formalities of registering and that sort 
of thing, but it will not take them long to 
find out who to vote for to give them the 
protection they need for themselves and 
their families in their respective com- 
munities.” 

Look Out for the Children’s Special 

To give the country child somethin 
to balance superior advantages enjoy 
by the city child, the Children’s Bureau 
is experimenting with a movable child- 
welfare station, which can take to rural 
districts a certain amount of instruction 
and make them want more. This is the 
outcome of several specials used during 
“The Children’s Year” with much suc- 
cess. 

Perhaps you have seen it—a great big 
motor week with pictures and a woman 
doctor and a nurse who weigh the children 


teeth, their ankles, their shoulders— 
everything that makes for well being. 
“Will you keep it up?” the government 
is asked. The theory is that if the Special 
carries the news of good health and how 
to get it and keep it into local com- 
munities, mothers and fathers will be 
sufficiently interested to see that the 
work is carried on. Several communities 
that have been visited by the Special 
now have public health nurses. In one 
town the women took the matter up, 
asked every one for a dollar and got it 
to support this service. 

Milk Campaigns 
The greater use of milk can not be too 
strongly emphasized. All the agencies 
that seek to promote the health of chil- 
dren emphasize this point. Milk cam- 
paigns are being carried on in many parts 
of the country by the department of agri- 
culture, assisted by local agencies, such 
as the public schools and health boards. 
In some places a greatly increased demand 
for milk has been created thru the “milk 
campaigns.” 


HEALTH STANDARDS FOR THE 
ADOLESCENT 

From a health standpoint, adolescence 
(12 to 25 years of age) is one of the most 
important periods of the child’s life. It is 
marked by (1) rapid and unequal growth; 
(2) the development of the reproductive 
system and secondary sex characteristics; 
and (3) the socialization of the child. The 
rapidity of the processes produces a rev- 
olution, the maincharacteristic of which is 
instability. Unless the period is well un- 
derstood by teachers and parents, irre- 
parable harm may be done the child. 

The rapid and unequal growth of adol- 
escence causes lack of muscular coordi- 
nation and muscular control. The child 
has incomplete and imperfect use of his 
muscles. This period is sometimes called 
the “awkward age.” The nerves and brain 
cannot, for the moment, both control and 
guide the rapidly growing legs and arms. 
The adolescent child should never be ridi- 
culed or called awkward. He knows that 
he is ungainly; he does not need to be told 
that he is. Reminding him of it only 
makes him more self-conscious and help- 
less. Say to him, rather, “Have patience. 
It is a temporary condition. You will 
come out all right. Don’t hurry. Do as 
well as you can until you get control.” 
Then he will take courage, see himself 
getting control, and will in time get it. 
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Back SILK is different. 
Shines with a silken luster 
that won’t rub or dust off. 
Lasts four times as long. 
Saves work and time. Buy a 
can today; try it; if you don’t 
find it the best stove polish 
you ever used your dealer will 
refund your money. 


BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 
Dept. C Sterling, Ilinois 














Use Black Silk Air- 
Drying Iron Enamelon 
grates, registers, stove- 
pipes. Preventsrusting. 


Use Black Silk Metal 
Polish for silver, nickel 
or brass. It hasno equal 
for use on automobiles. 


OC Stine 








Make Big Money 
With a Saxophone! 


P LAYERS are always in 
demand at good prices 
because the saxophone _ is 
today's popularinstrument. It’s 
easy to play; learn the scale Fy 
in an hour, popularairsin a fy 
short time. RS 
GET THIS FREE BOOK—story of 
the saxophone; all band and orches- 
tra instruments. Cultivate Your 
Musical “ Bump.” Send coupon 


today, mentioning instrument. 


A Guarant_e Bond With 
Every Conn 


eg om te 


Agencies in all large cities 
CRN anh ORCHESTRA Peete tra 
All Exclusive Conn Features 
at No Greater Cost 


Awarded Highest Honors at 
World's Expositions 





Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1638 Conn — 
Elkhart, ind. 
Gentlemen:- Please send'me your free book and - 
details of free trial offer of any instrament. 
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Name 
St. oF R. Recvccvccsecsccccsssssesssesssesesee 
State 
z The little matter of 10 ets. will b 
h at he Pathfinder is an illustrafed week- 
- ly, published at the Nation’s center, 
home paper that prints all the 
news of the world and tellg the 
7 aper fills the 
Will bring Bat iitset [ mecnrmace Bacctton Gusts 
emptying the | settles all election dise 
and res. 32 page 
pocket pamphlet free with 
subscript: 


City and 
‘ou the Pathfinder eight weeks on 
p or all the Nation; an independen’ 
a ime truth; now in its 28th year. This 
putes; chock full of facts 
every trial ion. 



















ing on in the world, at the leas8 
expense of time or money, this is 
your means. If you want a paper 
in your home which 
reliable, entertainirig, wholesome, 
the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, 
briefly—here it is. Send 10c to show that 
po might like such a paper, 
‘athfinder on probation eight weeks. The 10c does nots 


y us, but we are glad to invest in new fri 
The Pathfinder, 612 Lanodon Sta., Washington, D. 0, 
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This unequal growth is not alone a 
matter of arms and legs. It is true of all 
arts of the body, and especially of the 
eart. In some cases the heart cannot 
uite keep up with the sudden growth of 
the body. ‘The result is the child who 
faints easily, merely because his heart 
cannot for the time Leia do all its other 
work and at the same time keep sufficient 
blood in the head. 
This fact gives a definite indication for 
the treatment of children of this age. A 
heart that has already its full amount of 
work must not be stimulated. To do so 
is like whipping a tired horse. The child 
must not be allowed tea, coffee, alcohol or 
tobacco during adolescence. 
Another precaution which must be 
taken, if we are to maintain health dur- 
ing this period, is careful oversight of 
athletics. Athletics in high schools, parks 
and playgrounds must be closely super- 
vised by trained workers who should be in 
possession of information as to what each 
child’s heart can stand, and who will insist 
that proper and careful training must 
precede any special strain. Asa prelimi- 
nary to any track or exhibition work, the 
standard of proper weight for height 
should also be enforced throughout thi 
period; the “onion stalk” growth of the 
child may be all the strain he should en- 
dure. 
The second characteristic of adolescence 

is the completion and emergence of the 
reproductive system, the sign of approach- 
ing maturity and fitness to reproduce. 
This new system upsets all the old chem- 
istry of the child’s body. It forces up into 
consciousness new feelings, new impulses 
new desires which so bewilder the child 
that he is often moody and difficult to 
deal with. 

Proper preparation of the child for this 
period can be anticipated by the parent. 
It should begin in early childhood, by 
giving absolutely honest answers to every 
question the child asks concerning repro- 
duction. Never lie to the child or put 
him off. When the time has come actually 
to prepare him or her for the manifesta- 
tions of adult life, never do so in terms of 
sickness. Teach the girl that menstrua- 
tion is normal—that it is a loss of nutri- 
tive material not needed except during 
pregnancy. Never allow her to speak of 
menstruation as her “sick time.” A 
menstruating girl is not sick, and should 
not suggest to herself that she is sick. 

Teach the boy that an occasional loss 
of reproductive material at night is normal 
and not a sign of lost manhood. Keep 
him out of the hands of quacks who in- 
tend to get his money by frightening him 
about a normal manifestation. 

Teach boys and girls that their creative 
power is their highest power, and that 
#t is worth saving. To save it they must 
live straight and think clean thoughts. 
Self-control is the only path which will 
lead to future happiness and health. 

In the next article we shall take up 
methods of maintaining health and of get- 
ting self-control—Dr. Caroline Hedger. 

DON’T YOU FORGET IT 

No doubt there is a considerable yearly 
loss on the average farm caused by some- 
body “forgetting it.” 

Why try to remember everything? Why 
not keep a little reminder of all the extra 
jobs that need looking after? It takes 
only a moment to make a note of a thing 
when it comes to mind, and having done 
this, you need not try to remember it, for 
a glance at your list when you “don’t 
know what to do next,” will save spending 
odd moments in useless ways, only to 
remember later some small task which 
might have been accomplished then. 

Get the habit of making a list cf all 
the odd jobs that are so difficult to bear 
in mind. Consult the list when you have 
a few minutes of leisure. It will help to 
ae little leaks, breaks, and annoyances. 
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You Will be 
P roud of Your 
Set of 
) “ ”? 
eS ol “Wear-Ever 
4/) Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
nt een —no less proud than your 


7 husband is whenhe showshis 


modern farming machinery. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils, the modern equipment 
for the modern kitchen, save time and work and, 
because of their silver-like beauty, help make the 
kitchen the attractive room it should be. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece 
from thick, hard sheet aluminum without joints or 
seams in which particles of food can lodge. Can- 
not chip, flake or peel—are pure and safe. 

Replace utensils that wear out rN 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” & 

Look for the ‘* Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each ake 


Write for booklet, “From Mine to Market.”” Tells the interesting story of 
aluminum from the mine to the “Wear-Ever” utensil. Address Dert. 59 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont, 








Water under Pressure without aTan 
Dit water direct from the well or other source of mp de] 






at a turn of the faucet. Open the faucet and the pump de- 
livers a steady stream of water under ample pressure. 
Close the faucet and the pump stops. Sa I t 


All done by the 
WESTCO Tank- 
less Water 
System 
























—the lowest priced, automatic, power 
water system. Has nostorage tank—no tank 
to leak, freeze, rot, rust, overflow, or collapse. No 
/ stale, stagnant water, The WESTCO Pump has only 
yr one moving part—no belts, no valves, no no oiling. 
The WESTCO Bystem can be run off the reguisr electric light 
circuit or farm lighting plant. Thousands arcin daily, su ul 


operation. 
Send today for our bulletin C-3, which tells the story. 


WESTERN PUMP COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IA. MOLINE, ILL. 







































[here’s a West« Oo pump 


for ever~s~ purpose 





d don’t you forget it.—A. M. A. 
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How 10-rib knitting warmth will help you 


harvest is nearly in. Silos are 

filled. Cellar and attic are stocked 

with Mother Earth’s riches to tide you 

over the winter months. You know that 
Jack Frost is coming, 

Have you taken measures to prevent 
him from taking you unawares? Already 
up north Mayo 10-rib Underwear is stand- 
ard equipment for out-o’-doors men. They 
say that Mayo is the warmest cotton un- 
derwear they know. 

The reason for Mayo’s superior warmth 
lies in Mayo 10-rib knitting. This knit- 
ting method puts 10-ribs into every inch 
of Mayo Underwear instead of the usual 
eight. Naturally a closer knit garment 


gives more warmth, is more elastic and 
wears longer. 









Ask your dealer to show you a suit of 
Mayo 10-rib Underwear. Feel the soft- 
ness of it. Then stretch it. Watch it 
contract again to its original shape. 10- 
rib knitting does it. And 10-rib knitting 
makes a Mayo garment stay elastic and 
soft no matter how many times it fights 
with the wash-tub. 

We are confident that once you examine 
a suit of Mayo 10-rib Underwear you will 
buy it—especially if your Wife is with you 
—she krows fabrics. 

Our trade-mark, diamond-shaped, is 
sewn in the neckband of every genuine 
Mayo 10-rib garment. Look for this 
trade-mark to make sure that you get real 
Mayo 10-rib warmth. 


THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N. C. MT. Arry, N. C. 
Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


YINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN andBOY® 
JNION SUTTS 


SHIRTS 
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AIDS TO COLD PACK CANNERS 


Solving the Problem of Getting the Jars Out of the Canner 


NEIGHBOR lady frantically 
A shook my kitchen door, almost 

tearing the hook from its fasten- 
ing in her haste and excitement. 

“Oh please come over and help me 
get the jars out of my canner,” she said. 
“They are thru sterilizing now and I 
ean’t get them out without burning my 
hands.” 

We hurried across lots to her house 
and I opened the drawer to her kitchen 
table, taking out a pancake turner. Bend- 
ing the handle at right angles to the 
blade I slipped it under one of the jars, 
pushed the jar against the side of the 
eanner, and lifted it above the waterline. 
After removing the remaming jars and 
tightening the tops I looked into the 
table drawer again. I found a flat cream 
ladle or milk skimmer which would have 
served the purpose admirably, and a 
long bended, toasting fork which could 
have been bent to meet the emergency. 
I found also an L-shaped potato masher 
which would have made an excellent 
lifter. On a hook above the table hung 
a large fork which could be made into 
an ideal lifter for jars by bending the 
tines at right angles. In another drawer 
was a ball of cord with which I showed 
her how easily a piece could have been 
tied to the bail on each glass top jar for 
lifting purposes. From a nail in the 
cellarway I removed a coil of stiff wire, 
cut off a piece about twelve inches long, 
bent one end into a hook and showed her 


how it could be used to lift the jars by slipping it under the a 
bail. Her sewing machine drawer yielded a buttonhook which 


would have served the 
game purpose. In the 
cellar I found a hoe 
with a broken handle 
which might have been 
eleaned and used to 
lift the jars. Now re- 
member that these 
were all substitutes— 
make-shifts that could 
have been pressed into 
service in the emer- 
gency. There were 
doubtless others about, 
the house which would 
have served as well. 


Inexpensive _ lifting 
devices of various 
kinds may be _pur- 


chased if desired. I 
think the most — 
lifter is the individual 
jar holder which costs 
about a dime. The 
original cost for half a 
dozen is a trifle end it 





solves the false bottom problem as well and does away with 
the strain of lifting all the jars at once. Many housewives prefer 
it to other types. There are other devices on the market, most, 


of which serve as a combined 
false bottom and lifter, thus 


By MERLE McGIRR 





Careless packing results in much waste space in 
the jars. 





eriod. From three to five minutes is sufficient 
when selected at the proper time, Water soaked corn is caused 


present one. If you first dip the beets 
into hot water just long enough to 
loosen the skins, then plunge them 
quickly into cold water and out again, 

el the skins carefully around the top, 

eing careful not to cut the top too 

closely, the color should remain if the 
beets were a good color to start with. If 
they shrink considerably it means that 
they have been over-processed or over- 
sterilized. 

Probably more beetsare pickled than 
are used in any other way. One of the 
best recipes I know of for this is to add 
a cup of sugar and two tablespoonfuls 
of whole mixed spice to each quart of 
good vinegar. Boil until the sugar has 
cleared, add the sliced beets, and cook 
until tender. Then pack in the jars, fill 
with the liquid, and sterilize for ten 
minutes. Your family will beg for more. 

A little sugar added to sweet corn be- 
fore packing, perhaps one or two table- 
spoons to the quart, will go a long way 
toward correcting some of the difficulties 
and will add to the flavor. Don’t use 
too much sugar. The dark color in 
canned corn is not due to water getting 
from the canner into the jars as so many 
believe, but to over-stezilization, and 
does not affect the food value at all altho 
of course it detracts from the appearance. 
Other causes for corn turning dark lie 
in using water which contains too much 
iron, using corn that has reached the 
tough stage, and ar wes y for too long 

or white corn 


when the product 
stands in the cold dip 








When mother and daughter work together aa a, team, greater efficiency results, 





meeting both problems. Six 
out of every ten women who 
try cold-pack canning use it 
effectively. The other four 
substitute their own ideas in 
part and experience trouble. Pre- 
sumably you will use the method 
permanently. Such being the 
ease you will eventually pur- 
chase some lifting device. The 
sooner you secure it the more 
years of service you will get out 
of it. 

Many housewives experience 
difficulty in successfully canning 
heets altho they are compara- 
tively easy to can. The problem 
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for a _ considerable 
time after blanchin 
or when the jars stan 
on the table after they 
have been packed and 
filled with hot water. 
Tough string beans 
are due to allowing the 
beans to become too 
ripe before canning. 
Gather them a littl 
earlier, properly blanch 
and cold dip them, and 
they will not be tough. 
od vegetables 
should not be shelled 
until just prior to use. 
If shelled the evening 
before they are apt 
to heat in the center of 
the pan and to develop 
flat sour. If they must 
be shelled in advance 
spread out the shelled 


wi 








product on a newspaper and place in a cool draft. In canning 
cabbage and similar products always soak them in slightly 
salted cold water for thirty minutes before canning. This is 


believed to improve the flavor 
and also draws out insects and 
worms. It likewise tends to 
prevent the product from turn- 
ng dark after canning. 

‘his discoloration of peaches 
and pears is caused by oxidation 
and results from attempting to 
handle too large a quantity at 
one time. It is always better to 
blanch and cold dip enough for 
one or two jars, quickly pack 
them, and pour on syrup before 
discoloration begins. aig: cP 
the raw fruit into water whic 
contains a level teaspoonful of 
salt per quart during paring will 
prevent tarnishing. 

Too long a sterilization will 
make blackberries 





of canning them so that they 
will retain their color is an ever- 





Snecessful cold pack canners never let corn soak in the cold dip. 


taste- (Continued on page 172 
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HOW TO CLEAN YOUR RUGS 
Clean rugs last much longer than those 

in which the dirt has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Dirt rots the threads; then 

very shortly the rugs grow rough in spots, 

and the threads break. Clean rugs are, 
naturally, more hygienic in a room; yet, 

when rugs begin to wear and grow shabby, 

few women think of the possibilities of a 

scrub brush and warm water as a cleanser. 

They let a rug wear to its limit of 
respectability, then banish it to the chil- 
dren’s bedroom, where it lies as a con- 

stant danger signal. You cannot sweep 

an old rug with any satisfaction, and of 
course no one would beat it for fear of 
whipping it to rags. Therefore, try this 
method of cleaning rugs before they 

reach the impossible stage. 

If the rug is a strongly woven one, or 

woven of rags, hang it on a wire clothes- 
line at tached by strong pins. Go over the 
surface with a sponge dipped in thick 
soapsuds till there is a heavy lather on 
the rug. Then turn the hose on it. The 
results will surprise you. If there are 
stripes in the rug, hang it so that the 
stripes are in a vertical position; then 
the color will run along the stripes and 
not into the other part of the rug. Let 
it dry on the line. . Do not try to squeeze 
the water out, or wring it, as you will 
pull the rug out of shape. 

I would not advise this method of wash- 
ing any but quite soiled rugs that have 
ps their first stages of beauty and use- 

ulness, for, while the force of the stream 
© of water from the hose will dislodge the 
accumulation of dirt, it also may fade the 
colors. 

Rugs that have lost their first look of 
freshness may be brightened by wiping 
over with warm water and ammonia. 
If there is fear of fading, add to each gal- 
lon of water one tablespoonful of turpen- 
tine. This tends to set the color. Wi ) 
the rug dry and do not let it be used for 
twelve hours. 

Spots on rugs can be removed with a 
mixture composed of one pound of good 
white soap shaved fine, one ounce of 
ether and one ounce of ammonia to two 
quarts of hot water. Let the soap dis- 
solve and put in a big bottle to be used as 
needed. Bilute before using. After the 
spot has been removed from the rug, wipe 
it with fresh warm water. 

In cleaning rugs, first go over 
them with a carpet sweeper and a pneu- 
matic cleaner, if you chance to own one. 
Spread the rug on a clean porch floor, or 
some clean surface. Dissolve one pound 
of white soap in two quarts of boiling 
water. Dissolve one-fourth pound of 
borax in two more quarts of boiling water. 
Mix the two and add one-half gallon of 
cold water. Pour a portion of the mixture 
into a clean pan and with a new, soft 
scrubbing brush, go over the rug. Clean 
only a small part at a time, washing it off 
with a sponge and clean warm water. 
Dry each part as you clean it with soft 
cloths. When each part is finished and 
has been dried as free from moisture as 
possible, go ahead with another section, 
until the entire rug has been cleaned. 
Spread the rug in a dry spot and do not use 
for several days, so as to be quite sure it 
is perfectly dry. 

he rugs of the average home would 
have the length of their usefulness de- 
cidedly added to if they were kept cleaner. 
So when your rugs begin to lose their 
original fresh look, try your hand at 
cleaning them with ammonia and water 
or the soap mixture given here. Rugs of 
wool or grass fibre are the simplest to 





























































Warmth 


Nothing like fleece for warmth and comfort. That’s why we 
line High Rocks with fleece and we line it so it stays. Doesn’t 
bunch or come off. 









High Rocks won’t shrink, won’t rip. They wear like iron. 


For warmth, comfort, long wear, High Rock 
is the greatest value in underwear. 


Look for the High Rock label on the front. 
At your dealers in two piece or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 


== UNDERWEAR= 


High Rock Knitting Co. = « Philmont, N. Y. 
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FARMER’S ALL-PURPOSE KNIFE 


Length 334 inches, patent stag handle. At- 
tractive bolsters, one leather punch blade. one 
small sheep blade and one small spaying and 
cast:ating blade. Blades are nicely polished. 
Knife has full brags lining, brass rivets and sil- 
veroid shield, It is made of splendid quality 
cutlery steel, and well ground. 


Our Offer--Farmer’s All-Purpose Knife 
given, postpaid, for three 3-year subscri 
tions to Successful Farming at $1 eac 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


CUT THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Send for prices and samples of mackinaw 
and sweater coats, blankets, flannels, shirts, 
ants, socks, stockings, yarn and shawls. 
We will exchange these for your wool. 
We also do custom work. 


LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 
LITCHFIELD, _- - MINNESOTA 


KNITTING YARN 
FOR SOCKS OR SWEATERS 
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keep clean when new and are the least 
trouble to clean when soiled; but any kind 
of rug can be made to last many times 
ae cong by driving away the dust and dirt. 


A special bg as long as 
Four skeins for $1.25. Twentyskeinsor 4% 


lbs. to bale, price per bale $6.00. A posta 
card will bring samples. Send for them to 


THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 





LITCHFIELD, MINNESOTA 











Dept. M-129 Chicago 


Successful Farming advertisements 
may be relied on. Read them all. 











GOLDEN RULES FOR HEALTH 

Eight golden rules of health for children 
have been formulated by the bureau of 
education, United States Department of 
Interior. They are: (1) A full bath more 
than once a week; (2) Brushing the teeth 
at least once each day; (4) 1: long 
hours with windows open; (4) Drinking 
as much milk as possible, but no coffee or 
tea; (5) Eating some vegetables or fruit 
every day; (6) Drinking at least four 
glasses of water a day; (7) Playing part of 
every day out of doors; (8) A bowel move- 
ment every morning. 

These pointers on the way to health 
for your children naturally raise the ques- 
tion: What is health, anyway? We can 
find definitions of it and we can give dur 
own idea of health. Most of us think that 
it is merely freedom from disease. 

But health is not merely this. It is not 
merely sufficient vigor to live and do the 
day’s work. It is more than that. 

lealth isthe possession of areserveforce 
of energy and strength. This reserve force 
ig what constitutes good health. With it 
we can go through life with a minimum of 
trouble from physical ailments and dis- 
ease. Without it, life is often a living hell. 

The reserve force is something which is 
acquired through childhood because of 
proper living, the right sort of diet and 
proper exercise. It 1s not necessarily a 
matter of heredity or inherent constitu- 
tional vigor. 

Some of the strongest and most virile 
of men were sickly children. . Roosevelt 
was born a puny child and for many years 
his parents despaired of ever raising him. 
But he grew into a strong and purposeful 
man. Why? Because, as a boy, he early 
learned the principles of ene! Cy 
and earnestly practiced them until he ha 
acquired that reserve force which nature 
had denied him at, birth. 

Rarely can thie ,eserve force be ac- 
quired after the days of youth have passed. 
One may conserve what, he has, but be- 
yond that little can be done. Childhood 
is the time to protect and build up the 
health of your children. 

Generally, it is the trivial things which 
play the most important part in the health 
of the child in the future. “As the twig is 
bent, so the tree is inclined,” is an old, old 
truism. 

The rules mentioned above appear to be 
inconsequential, or to be trivial. But if 
they are followed, the very purpose you 
wish most to achieve, and who does not 
wish his children to enter life unhandi- 
come by physical troubles, will solve 
atself. 

These are more than golden rules, for 
health can never be m in terms of 
gold or silver, they are essential rules— 
“bsolute laws in the nature of things. 
Where have you transgressed?—C. C. fr 


A BASKET HINT 

Any person who is fond of knitting has 
undoubtedly had trouble in keeping the 
ball of yarn from disappearing under the 
_— when the yarn Lg ps a It 
is ays exasperatin obli to 
lay down one’s work a disentangie the 
yarn from the nearest. chair leg. 

This problem may be abved by using 
a rather large basket with a handle for 
holding knitting or crocheting. Fasten 
#% one-inch bone ring to the middle or 
under side of handle to pass yarn or thread 
thrv, then the ball will not try to fall to 
the floor every time you pull the yarn. 


CLOTHESLINE HINT 

It is difficult to wipe a wire clothes line 
clean enough so that no black streaks are 
left on the clothes. The following is an 
excellent plan: Take an old sheet, tear 
tengthwine in strips about eight inches 
wide and P me these along the line, then 
hang up the washing. ere will be no 
dirty streaks left on the clothing when dry. 
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Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


All statements approved by authorities 


Dental science has produced a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Mil- 
lions of people have already adopt- 
ed it. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise it. 

In effective ways it combats the 
film on teeth. And it deals with 
this tooth wrecker as was never 
done before. 


The fight on film 

Modern dentistry finds that 
most tooth troubles are caused by 
film. The film at first is viscous. 
You can feel it now. But it clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay 


Millions of germs breed in it: 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few peo- 
ple have escaped these film-caused 


troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end 
this film. So millions who brush 
teeth daily find they still discolor 
and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found 
to fight film. Careful tests have 
provedthem. High dental author- 
ities approve them. 


They are all combined ina denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets 
every modern requirement. And 
this new tooth paste is fast com- 
ing into world-wide use. 


You'll know in a week 


Some results of Pepsodent ap- 
pear rapidly. Within one wee 
the good effects will be amazing 
to you. 

ne ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch yee in 
the saliva, to digeststarchdeposits 
that cling. One multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva to neutra- 
lize mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 





PAT.OFK 


Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern re- 
quisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


easily cling. In all these ways it 
brings and maintains whiter, safey 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

mpare the results with your 
old methods. Then let those evi- 
dent results tell you what is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








483 
10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 928, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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WEAR AND CARE OF TABLE LINEN 
Linen or cloth made from flax has had a} 

very ancient and extensive use. In the; 
middle ages linen tablecloths were quite! 
common among the Greeks and early 
Romans. As early as the seventh century, 
the Anglo-Saxon women were skilled in the 
weaving of linen which was converted to 
various uses. 
In the sixteenth century “doubliers” 
were replaced by two tablecloths, one of 
which was small and was laid just as we 
lay ours today. The other, was - on 
over it, was large and of beautifully fig- 
ured linen. It was skillfully folded in suc 
a way that there were many little undu- 
lating folds here and there. However, the 
fashion had only a short existence, and 
toward the latter part of the century a 
single cloth laid flat and touching the floor 
on all sides of the table came into general 
use; but every year has seen the coverin 
recede inch by inch from the floor unti 
it has attained the present day size, ex- 
tending from fifteen to not less than nine 
inches from each side of the average size 
table. The ends finished in simple hem- 
stitch or embroidery and a single fold 
down the middle of the cloth are all that 
good taste permits. : 
The young housekeeper starting out to 
buy linen for the first time is apt to find 
herself confronted by a bewildering assort- 
ment of kinds and qualities. In the maze 
of Irish, Scotch, Flemish, Moravian and 
French linens in which she finds many 
weights and weaves, the one thing she 
will have to think most about is the price. 
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your children with 


Waterman 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness and fluent 
expression, all of which contribute greatly to a successful career. 


Business men and women, the world over, have found its greater 
convenience and absolute reliability an indispensable part of their 
every day equipment. 


Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling. $2.50 and up at Best Deale-s, 









L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago _— Boston 


San Francisco 












rotitable 
Habits 


Children are sent to school and college that they may be 
trained in mind and body to meet successfully, the competi- 
tion and responsibilities of their own productive age. Equip 


idea) Fountain Pen 
































The truest economy is in paying the higher 
price for the sake of getting linen of a good 
quality, and then in giving it proper care. 

A beautiful and durable set for a round 
table consists of a cloth made of finest 
French linen, with a padded embroidered 
edge and the owner’s monogram worked 
in the two diagonal corners; a large round 
centerpiece made to match the cloth, for 
the bare table; one dozen doilies in 
different sizes; and an oblong piece for 
the tea service, carrying out the same idea. 
The napkins which have the same em- 
broidered edge, bear the monogram 
worked in white in one torner, and are of 
varying sizes. Tray cloths and carving 
cloths ion twenty to twenty-four inches 
long and sixteen to eighteen inches wide 
complete the set. 

New linen should be soaked over night 
in cold water before being laundered. 
Linen will wear longer and more evenly 
if it is ased uniformly and this depen 
upon the manner of folding. Fancy fold- 
ing has no place in the home, being chiefly 
used in the cheaper restaurants. A single 
fold down the center of the cloth is all that 
is permissible. However, in order to not 
have the fold come always in the same 
piece, cloths in every day use may be 
olded in thirds, turning the selvedge over 
on one side and under-on the other, in 
order to have the two folds appear on the 
right side of the cloth. Napkins should 
always be folded so that tue embroidered 
monogram will show on the outer flap, 
but this can be done and still fold the 
napkin in different ways. 

An important item in the care of house- 
hold linen is to provide a proper place to 
keep it. This should not Be neglected as 
it affects the wear of the linen. The ideal 
linen cupboard is well ventilated, warm 
and , and has a good light. The door 
fits well so there is ne chance for dust to 
creep in. The shelves are made of strips 
of wood so that there is free circulation of 
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Make a Hog- 
and-a-half 
out of each 
of your Hogs 
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and sausage and other pork products enough 


in every hog of yours to return 50 per cent more money than 


















tearin, 


Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 


makes the best lard and 


stuffs sausage that keeps. 
No air gets into sausage 
because of Patented 

Corrugated Spout. 

Plates can’t jam or 
break. Cylinder is bored 
true! Lardstrainer has wide, 
broad lips for easy and safe 
of hot cracklings. 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 
is the one chopper that 
cute meats and other food without mangling, 
ueezing out juices. Has noted 
“‘“ENTERPRISE”’ four-bladed, razor-edged 


casing 


or 


steel knife and perforated steel plate. 


ap 


Use same ch in 
petizing ond esoneuntenl 


wuning kitchen left-overs into 


Look for the name “ENTERPRISE” when you buy, All dealers, 
Write us for free ‘‘Hog Book,’’ by F. D. Coburn. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept.109, Philadelohia. U. S. A. 





air about the linen. The shelves are 


marked and each set kept in its appointed 





place. Put the freshly ironed pieces at 
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the bottom of the pile and use from the 
top; in this way each piece is used in turn. 

When there is no room to put the cloth 
away with a single fold in the middle, it 
may be folded first in the middle and then 
the selvedge sides may be turned back; 
thus folding the cloth into quarters length- 
wise, having each fold appear on the right 
side. It may be laid lightly away on the 
shelf and carefully smoothed out by hand 
when placed on the table. Several cloths 
may be stored perfectly in a small space 
by hanging a wooden curtain pole against 
the wall or on the door of the linen closet. 
The cloths are folded lengthwise and laid 
over the pole, one over the other. 

It is not economy to store linen for any 
length of time without using it. It is the 
“best’”’ linen which is likely to suffer in 
this way, and if it is seldom required for 
company, it should have its turn on the 
family table and go through the wash oc- 
casionally. It is important to mend table 
linen before laundering.—J. W. W. 


WHEN OUR SCHOOL WOKE UP 
Continued from page 146 
in cooking, but there were days when a 
hot dish at noon would have been wel- 
come. 

One day I said to Mr. Burns, “That’s a 
fine new thermos bottle your children 
have.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I have had a hog 
water heater and a tank heater for a long 
time, but it never occurred to me until 
just the other day to get a thermos bottle 
i the children to take hot cocoa in to 
school. Funny, now, ain’t it?” 

When I thot the reputation of the 
school had traveled sufficiently, I went 
to a school board meeting one day and 
asked if I could have the articles I had on 
my list. When they objected to the cost I 
compared their fine barns with the cement 
floors, the paint put on every three years, 
the milking machines and their comfort- 
able homes to the school which had been 
neglected for so many years. 

But they would give me no satisfaction 
and I went away discouraged but not 
downed. If we could not have the things 
we wanted, we could do the best we knew 
how with the equipment we had. 

A kerosene stove on which to cook hot 
things to serve on bitter cold days, a new 
broom, the rough floor doctored and a 
sanitary container for water were im- 
provements which we needed to have 
without delay. 

About a week later Harry rushed in to 
the schoolhouse one wintry morning with 
the words, ‘Teacher, the schoolboard’s 
coming to visit the school this morning; 
my Uncle Harry told fatherso last night.’ 

Immediately all hands went to work. 
We put up the cherished milk and cream 
sales figures, the bill for the barn, our best 
stories, and the sewing exhibit. 

They came and saw and we conquered. 
But better, I think, than the improved 
schoolhouse, were the improved children. 
Harry developed into a potential farmer 
and Mathias got the best of his temper. 
Pete forgot to feel superior, the younger 


children did remarkably well and the} 


girl’s work was all that could be asked for. 

As a result of the hygiene lessons we 
formed a teeth brushing brigade to defeat 
dentists out of future trade. Such fresh 
air fiends did we become that even the 
Moore children insisted on having their 
allotment. of fresh air. 

While we worked hard we also enjoyed 
ourselves. In addition to staging several 
community center meetings, we had en- 
tertaimments at Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and two in the spring. We added to 
our limited library with the donated travel 
und mechanic magazines of several pub- 
lic spirited friends of the school. 

But the crowning success of all was to 
have the children say on the last day of 
school, “Teacher, we never liked to go to 
school before but we’re never going to hate 


it again.” 
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FARMING 


HEAT 


When and Where It’s Wanted 


ERTAINLY it’s agreat home 

comfort to have steady, even 

warmth throughout the whole 
house, all winter Jong. 


It’s so easy and inexpensive 
to have these home comforts 
with an International Onepipe 
Heater that once you have it, 
you'll wonder why you didn’t 
put it in sooner. Just one register 
to be installed, the smoke pipe 
connected, and the Heater’s in. 
You can immediately enjoy the 
Onepipe’s constantly changing, 
moist, healthful warmth in 
every room, all winter long. 


INTERNATIONAL 
OneriPE HEATER 


And with a Onepipe the yearly 
‘cost isseldom more and often 
less than for out-of-date stoves. 
Our three quarters of a century 
experience: in building Boilers 
and Furnaces sold under the 
registered trade name “Inter- 
national’’, which are recognized 
as of the highest grade, assures 
you of lasting fuel economy 
through the correctly designed 
International Onepipe. 


The register, for instance, is 
extra large, to provide greatest 
volume of warm air. The triple 
inner casing keeps all the heat in 
and your cellar cool as ever. 
It’s a rugged heater that will 
give you many years of home 
heating satisfaction. 


And it’s sold on a basis that 
has assured perfect results in 
thousands of American homes. 
When you fill out and return 
our chart and question blank, 


- our experienced engineers are 


enabled to give you valuable 
heating advice that is unbiased 
because we make all types of 
heating apparatus. Sent free 
with our big illustrated catalog. 


Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 


Company 


Makers of 
Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heatere 


9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y¥. 











AM a busy farm wife, who knows from experience just how 

many demands there are on a woman’s time, thot, and 

strength but one mistake many of us make, I think, is 
allowing non-essential things or affairs which may be put off 
until another day to crowd out the really necessary things. For 
instance, we think we are disgraced if a neighbor runs in before 
we have scrubbed the tracks from the kitchen floor, but we do 
not think it a disgrace to put some big chunks of bread, fried 
sausage, mince pie with maybe a pickle and some cheese into 
our childrens’ lunch boxes and start them out thru the cold 
to school with only this heavy, un- 
palatable food he nourishment, 
Now, please do not mis- 
understand me. I 
am not findin 
fault, except wit 
myself, for having 
done this very 
thing for several 
months before it 
ever entered my 
head to make a 
study of the “lunch 
box subject.” A 
spell of acute 
indigestion brought 
the matter to my 
attention and now, 
after two ears 
of study and ex- 
perience on the sub- 
ject, I offer you 
— suggestions. In the first place, let me give you my list 
of “don'ts.” 

Don’t leave the matter of filling the lunch box until the last 
thing in the morning. Generally everything except the sand- 
wiches may be prepared the night before, while finishin the 
supper work. Air the boxes and reline with fresh paper. Then 
in the morning wrap each article of food separately in waxed 

aper, placing those to be eaten last in the bottom of the con- 
iner. Pack articles tightly, so they will not be shaken about. 
Empty spaces may be filled with paper napkins. Liquid or 
semi-liquid foods should be carried in tightly sealed jars. 
Don’t use doughnuts, crullers, pie, or left over pancakes for 


lunch box dessert. A child who sits inside six hours a day can- 
not digest the above foods with any degree of ease. 
Don’t cut the bread for the sandwiches very thick. Bread 


twenty-four hours old cuts the best. I find that cutting the 
sandwiches into different shapes adds to the appearance of the 
lunch and tempts the child’s appetite. While this is not es- 
sential, bread is very easily cut into squares, diamonds, or 
om, or the fancy cookie cutter may be 


Don’t use fried meats for sandwich 
fillings. The following list contains some 
of the things I have found good in sand- 
wiches: nuts, lettuce, dates, figs, 
peanut butter, boiled eggs, 
stewed chicken, boiled 
ham, dried beef, soft 
cheese, cottage cheese and 
chopped pickles, and 
baked beans. The sand- 
wich is the most im- 
portant part of the 
whole lunch and where 
more than one is used 
it is advisable to have 
them of different kinds, 

If a meat or nut sand- 
wich is used, add a 
sweet sandwich of 
some kind. Date, fig, 
jam, or jelly would do 
well. All sandwiches 
before. being packed in- 

to the lunch box should 

be nny ey in waxed paper as this prevents them from be- 
coming dry or absorbing odors. 

After the sandwiches add some kind of fruit; fresh, dried, 
or canned. Apples, oranges, pears, and peaches are good. 
Bananas are best let alone, as they taint other foods and are 
rather indigestible. Celery and lettuce are always nice ad- 
ditions and furnish needed mineral matter. Baked custard, 
raisin pudding, gelatin, and blanc mange should be used often. 
I mold the gelatin and blane mange into various shapes; then 
when ready for use, turn out into a small aluminum cup and 
place a pieve of oiled paper over the top. I also use different 
colors, sometimes cvloring it yellow with egg yolks or pink 
with fruit colorings. Chocolate blanc mange is always liked 
ild’s eye are gen- 


Typical lunch menu—sandwiches, hot 


by children. The things that appeal to a 





THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


By L. E. BRANDOM 





Three types of lunch containers: at left one with Thermos bottle; painted metal box at right; and 
folding composition board carrier in front. 
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erally eaten and any kind of a change that adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the lunch is well worth the effort. 

A growing child needs from a pint to a quart of milk every 
day and if it is at all possible, a bottle of milk should be in- 
cluded in thedinner box. The thermos bottle found in many of 
the improved lunch containers is of course the 
best way of carrying it, for milk can be kept 
cold in the warm months and in winter, cocoa or 
chocolate may be kept hot. If a thermos bottle 
is not to be had, milk can be carried very nicel 
in an ordinary bottle if the cork is pushed we 
down and Rage | and 
cor p in 
melted paraffin. 

I will add a few 
of the menus I have 
written out for m 
own use and whic 
can be varied from 
time to time ac- 
cording to the 
season: (1) nut 
sandwich, jelly 
sandwich, milk, 
raisin pudding, 
apples; (2) chicken 
sandwich, fig sand- 
wich, cherry gela- 
tin, orange; (3) 
ham sandwich, 
brown bread sand- 
~ wich, celery, blanc 
mange; (4) cheese sandwich, date sandwich, peaches, Uresh or 
canned,) crisp cookies; (5) peanut butter sandwich, jam sand- 
wich, milk, baked apple, candy; (6) egg sandwich, lettuce sand- 
wich, cocoa, cup cake; (7) chicken sandwich, jelly sandwich, 
Waldorf salad, toasted graham crackers. 

The following recipes may be of help in carrying out the sug- 
gested menus: 

Nut Sandwich—Spread butter thinly on one slice of bread; 
chop nuts, mix with little mild salad dressing and spread on the 
other slice of bread. A lettuce leaf placed between the two slices 
improves the sandwich but is not necessary. 

ig Sandwich—Make a filling of one-half cup of stewed figs 
and one-half cup of nut meats, chopped fine. Rub the two into 
a paste with sweet cream; spread between slices of buttered 
bread. Date sandwiches are made in the same manner, except 
that the dates are not cooked. Egg Sandwich—Chop the whites 

of hard boiled eggs very fine. Mix the 


yolks with salad dressing and season 
s with pepper and salt. Ad the whites 
and spread between bread. 
Chicken Sandwich—Chop any bits 
oer 
WP og 



















of left over chicken into fine bits 

and _ . little agen 

gravy. ason if necessary an 
ont hemmed pickles or celery. 

Spread between white bread. 

isin Pudding—Prepare dry 
bread as for dressing, cover 
with sweet milk and allow 
it to soak for two hours 
then add half a cup of 
raisins, a cup of sugar 
and a teaspoon of 
nutmeg. Put in a 
covered baking dish 
and bake forty-five 

minutes. 
Blane Mange— 
Place one quart of 
fresh milk on the 
stove to: heat in a 
double boiler. Dis- 
solve four table- 
spoons of corn starch 
in a little cold milk, 
add desired flavoring and coloring. When the milk is almost 
ready to boil, add one cup.of sugar and stir in the cornstarch. 
When thick, turn out into molds to cool. If desired one or more 
cags beaten. very light may be added after the cornstarch. 
When the pudding is almost cool, canned peaches, strawberries, 
or raspberries with the juice drained at wer be added. A 
ape amy which all children like is made by using burned sugar 

ive a caramel flavor and adding chopped nuts. 
aked A Raisins, nuts, or a large prune may be inserted 

in the hollow of the apple to give a different flavor. 

Waldorf Salad—The inside of a large, solid apple may be 
scooped out and the cavity filled with the chopped apple, nuts, 
and celery mixed with dressing or whipped cream. This 
makes a very appetizing and substantial salad. 


cocoa, sweet bun, currant cakes, apple. 
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At Your Dealer’s 





SIMMONS METAL BEDS : 


Built for Sleep 


Your choice of beautiful 
and authentic Designs, in 
colorings to harmonize 
with each of your bedrooms. 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds,— 
and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Simmons 
Beds. 


home really 


ONSIDERING howthe 

average bed is selected 

—it is a wonder people sleep 
so well as they do. 


There is the bed bought to 
“‘match”’ the rest of the fur- 
niture. 


And the bed that “has al- 
ways been in the family.” 


And the metal bed bought 
for its sanitary quality—or 
because “a cheap bed will 
do for the children.” 


Never a thought about 
sleep. So there are many 
people who never get wholly 
relaxed. Always justa little 
disturbed by rattle, creak or 
feeling of unsteadiness. 
Never completely rested. 

* * * 


Go to your dealer’s store 
and see the Beds Built for 
Sleep ! 


These fine Simmons Beds, 
four-square, firm, noiseless— 
inviting relaxation and deep, 
sound sleep. 












The ‘““SHERATON” 
Design 1967—in Twin Pair 


How many beds in your 


invite sleep 


Beds for your children and 
guests, as well as yourself. 


Twin Beds, by all means— 
in the interests of undisturb- 
ed rest and perfect health. 

The “‘SHERATON” 

Design 1967—in Twin Pair 


Designedin the finest spirit ofthat 
wonderful period of which Shera- 
ton wastheacknowledgedleader. 
—Simmons new Square Steel 
Tubing; seamless, smooth, beau- 
tifully enameled in the accepted 
decorativecolors. -Simmons pat- 
ented pressed steel noiseless Cor- 
ner Locks. Easy rolling casters.— 
Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleas- 
ing in Twin Pair. 


If your dealer does not 
show you the Simmons line, 
youneedonly write tous. We 
will see that they are shown 
to you. « 7 


Free Booklets on Sleep! 


—Writeus for ‘‘What Leading 

Medical Journals and Health 

Magazines Say about Separate 

Beds and Sound Sleep’’ ond 

ae for a Perfect Night’s 
est.” 











SIMMONS COMPANY 


BLIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 
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MOTHERHOOD PROTECTED 
Within the first 
year after birth, 
the United States 
loses one in ten of 
all babies born. It 
is much safer fora 
child to be born in 
any one of seven 
foreign countries 
than in the United 
States. We havea 
higher maternal 
death rate thanany 
other of the princi- 
yal countriesexcept 
Spain or Switzerland, for in 1918, 23,000 
mothers died from conditions caused by 
child birth. About one-half of all infant 
deaths occur within six weeks of birth 
and these early deaths are due chiefly to 
the fact that the mothers have no 
medical care nor instruction in the 
months preceding confinement, and 
many of them are miles froma doctor 
and have no one to properly care for them 
at the time of birth. Practically all of 
these deaths, both infant and maternal, 
are preventable. 
It is only in recent years that an or- 
ganized effort has been made to protect 
against this unnecessary waste of human 
life. In certain cities, a beginning in the 
right direction has been made by the 
institution of the visiting nurse, the scttle- 
ment clinics and the infant welfare centers. 
However, this does not begin to sclve the 
problem, for the wives of self respecting 
men in the lower income groups will not 
accept private charity and yet have not 
the means to insure proper protection for 
themselves and babies. 
Work of this nature has barely been 
started in rural districts. The county 
Red Cross nurse has become more common 
in certain sections during the last two 
years, but one person working usually with 
insuflicient funds cannot hope to alter the 
high death rate among mothers and chil- 
dren. The Children’s Bureau of the U. 5. 
Department of Labor has recently made 
a study of rural areas in six different states. 
This revealed the fact that hospitals, 
nurses, and doctors were practically in- 
accessible to the majority of mothers 
in these districts and that if they had 
been accessible, the cost of providing 
adequate care at confinement was beyon 
the means of most of the families studied. 
The maternal death rates were high, above 
the average for the United States as a 
whole. The very places where advice and 
supervision were most needed were the 
least able to obtain it without financial aid. 
Since this problem has been found to be, 
not local or sectional, but nationwide, if is 
evident that federal action is urgently 
needed to coordinate and supervise local 
work, provide funds, and further a nation- 
wide interest in the protection of mothers 
and babies. For this reason the Federal 
Children’s Bureau has drafted and intro- 
duced in both house and senate a bill 
offering the cooperation of the federal 
government to any state that will accept 
the provisions of the bill. This bill pro- 
vides for instruction in the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, thru public health 
nurses, consultation centers, and other 
suitable methods. It further provides for 
medical and nursing care for mothers and 
infants at home or at a hospital, when 
necessary, especially in remote areas. 
This bill will not be passed until enough 
sentiment is created in favor of it. After 
becoming a law it will not be applied in 
the states where it is most needed unless 
the women of the state demand it. It is 
for their help and protection and should 
receive their support. If any readers 
would care for complete information con- 
cerning the provisions of this bill, the 
should write to their congressman and ok 
for a copy of Bill, 8. 3259. 
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A gloriously good cake—kept simple 
and economical by the use of 


Dr. Price’s 


*““Cream”’ 


Baking Powder 


Made with Pure Phosphate 


The Economy Prices: 
12 oz. for 25c 

6 oz. for 15c 

4 oz. for 10c 


Contains no Alum— 
Leaves no Bitter Taste 





















RAE 


Send to the 
Factory Yourself 


25% TO 40% 


No matter where you buy 
y 





your stove, some one must 
#4 send the order to the factory. | 
Why not send your order to 
the factory yourself and save 
from25to40percent?That’s , 
exactlywhat youdo f%& 
when you get “A- / 4 
|. ©6Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You.” 
~ Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog 


and learn what you can save on stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
¢Team separators, washing machines, sanitary indoor 
closets, etc. Our 300,000 satisfied customers say that you can not 
beat Kalamazoo for ay service and low prices. Send for 


talog and save money this ‘ 
Aw Cevreviite Aue 


Ask tor Catalog No.229 
Direct to You 



















































COMBINATION JAMS 

The canning season may be finished 
sati ily by usmg the odds and ends 
of summer fruits to produce some unusual 
ibmation jams and butters. Several 
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After chipping it fine and covering with 
water I boiled it for fifteen minutes. 
Then I added one-fourth cup of rice with 
enough water to cook thoroly. When 
rice had become soft, I added whole milk 
to the amount desired. Seasoned to suit 
our family’s taste, and garnished with 
parsley, it made a fine dish for my hungry 
school children.—T. M. S. 
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So Hasy— 
Just Add Water! 







[vs aS easy as turning the faucet to make delicious 
pancakes with "s Pancake Flour. Add only 

water—everything required, even the milk, is in the flour. 
You'll wonder how you can make such pancakes with so 
little effort—pancakes so light and tender that you'll 
want to serve them the year ‘round—summer as well as 
winter. 

Always buy Pillebury’s Family of Foods—different im kind, but 

alske in quality. At your grocer’s. 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillebury’s Wheat Cereal 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pilisbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


illsbu 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Pancake Flour 
—e 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Write your 
Catalo Notice Sint Join sliver os stamps for cur Up-to-Date How to Order Patterns ia‘h Perret 
600 a 1 Bor, ice Pull & Winter 1938 an a a oat com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be d vag dy Ses ie 
















d ki Iso som ints for the needle (illus tern and address your letter te © Pattern Dept., Successful Farm 
sting 30 rs 2 e tartoun, simple. stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker, Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not sonaeee 




































a LAoIESs 

Patterns will not be exchanged, 9°55 
except in case of error on our part. 3367 
Please do not request it. 

The price of the pattern catalog has ad- 
vanced to fifteen cents. 

Where two patterns are required to com- 
plete a garment, a charge of twelve cents for 
each separate pattern is made. 
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3372 3364 3361 


3359—Blouse; 3349—Skirt. A Stylish Call- | Velveteen, se serge, taffeta, heather mixtures, Poiret | cheviot or galatea. ‘The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
mg Costume. Gray serge is here shown with | twill and b cloth are attractive for this design. | 4, 5 and 6 yoare. A 4-year-old size will require 1 
trimmings of mottled silk and soutache braid. | The coat is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 yards of 2 

tin, velveteen or duvetyn may also be used. | inches bust measure, The skirt in 7 sizes: 24, 26, | yards for the trousers. Price, 12 cents? 
Blouse is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, Ay 44 and | 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches, waist measure. It 3338—Popular Coat Style. Tweed, . heather 
46 inches bust measure. Skirt in 6 sizes: 24, 26, | will require 6%, ards of 44-inch material for a | mixtures, polo cloth, velours or velvet are good for 
28. 30, 32 34 inches waist measure. To make | medium size. e skirt measures 134 yards at | this awd ny It is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10; and 12 
the costume for a 38-inch size will require 734 yards | lower edge. Prion 12 cents for eeah separate | years. A 10-year-old size will require 334 yards 
of 38-inch material, Width of skirt at lower edge | pattern. of 44-inch material. Price, 12 cents. 
is about 1% yards. Price, 12 cents for each sepa- 3365—Comfortable Suit for Boy. Linen, 3369—A Unique Design. This pattern is here 
rate ttern. madras, pongee and khaki are good for the blouse, | shown made up in serge, with braid and age = 4 

Jacket; 3164—Skirt. A Modish Suit. |.with the same materials for the trousers, or serge, | stitches as decoration. Duvetyn, tricotine, f 


-inch material for the blouse and 1 
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or crepe de meteor might also be used effectively. —— 
It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36. 38, 40, 42, 44 and 4 

inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will require 
63% yards of 30-inch material. The width of the 
skirt at the lower edge is about 134 yards. Price, 
12 cents. 

3366—Useful Model. Braided serge or duvetyn 
would be attractive for this gown, or satin, taffeta 
and velveteen. It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch sze 
will require 4% yards of 40-inch material. The 
dress measures about 134 yards at the lower edge. 
Price, 12 cents. 

3344—A Neat Work Dress. Checked gingham 
in blue and white, with trimming of white linen 
and fancy braid is here shown. Other t of 

< ight be used ay as we) The 
pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size requires 
6 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt with pleats 
a ee ey ee ng Price, 12cents. 

———ae Frock for Girls. If this pattern 
is to be made up for a best dress, embroidered Swiss 
or voile, taffeta or organdie will be appropriate. 
For school wear, pls n should be used. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 4 
years. A 10-year-old size will require 334 y 
of 36-inch material. Price, 12 cen’ 

3370—Practical Blouse Suit. Cingham with 
facings of plain chambray or linen may Le used 

in wash or serge is appropriate for a winter 
dress. T ttern for this dress is cut in 4 sizes: 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12-year-old size will re- 
quire37#4 ardsof3s-inch material. Price, 12cents. 
3364—Youthful Style. , tricotine and 
wool mixtures, or linen and other wash fabrics, 
are good for this model. The closing is effected 
at the side under the front yy The pattern is 
4 cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 
requireS yardsof27-inchmaterial. Thisdressmeas- 
uresabout 134 yardsatthebottom. Price, 12 cents. 
Becoming Frock for Little Cirls. Any 
type of wash goods may be used for this design, a 
feature of which is the bell sleeve. It is cut in 4 
sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 6-year-old size will 
require3 4 yardsof27-inch material. Price, 12cents. 
3361—A “‘Cover-All’”” Apron. Stri seer- 
sucker with facings of white pique would be g 


for this apron. It is cut in : — Small, re 
medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra , 44-4 
inches bust measure. A medium size will require as- ower 


63 yards of 27-inch material. Price, 12 cents. 
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ewardrobe wisely if the following facts are 
considered—that clothes must serve and 
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. - suit the person, and that they should The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is 
conform to the occasions for which they operated by a self-contained gasoline en- 
—> Dany Lenny Ney pnt gine. It brings to the home without elec- 
pees h mg bye phe in tae for| tricity all the speed and convenience of 
the wear that is required of a garment. the finest electric washer. 
A coat velours in brown on 
“ Foon wall te & cond dain, U Gon These cool Fall days you can use it in the SSP 
could have only one top coat. It could shed, or cellar, or in thekitchen. An 8-foot 
have a convertible collar of self material flexible, metal exhaust pipe fitted with a 
or fur. If of fur, it could be made adjust- patented muffler carries the exhaust out 
able over a collar of self material, so that ? fd 
for warm weather one could omit the fur. of doors. 
any cooly any — ae The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
Bove Ge dy — a y cleanses everything from a heavy quilt to 
A suit of taupe, grey or navy blue ser a dainty waist. Operates easily. Costs 
or tricotine, is always in good taste. The but a few cents to do an entire washing. 
line of jackets for the fall shows a pleasing . . . 
variety of style features. The skirts are Has a reversible power wringer~swings to 
plain and straight with slashed or patch any one of three positions without moving 
— d 4 the d ‘ the washera Equipped with positive safety 
shen dale axe aaa canton, h ge release. Rolls adjustable to any tension. 
—— oe, oe = ee See it today at the local dealer’s store. 
fon, Mh ae ts ancl tn dian 46 tin ee Also write for a FREE copy of our famous 
edge in front, and so fashioned that the Household Manual. 
— -— wa sues low to make way for 
a dainty soft chemisette or vestee. 
Crepe de chine is well spoken of for The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, lowa 
| ps * is ° well — po a sia 
which stan undering and gi Branches at Philadelphia, Pa; Indianapolis, ¢ Minneapolis, Minn.; 
service. In biegs color’ for wear with a Kansas yy 7 Attenta,, Gas Portland, Ore spaces 
aay, blue oe it cael be yg «ented "England, 325 Cat donian | Road, 
y made in shirtwaist or ki © Cress, 
stale with pin tucks lengthwise 7 The | | 
front, forming a vestee. Satin combines Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
well with crepe de chine, Belt and Hand Power Washers 
French voile is also desirable for blouses; | ' = | 
veining, hemstitching and simple em- 
broidery stitches are nice for decorating | 
material. 
A blouse of white georgette is a service- ' 
able ——. os may ge _ a} 
ute skirt, and goes well with an 
brow in a — its trimming, lace pod Multe-Mictor Washer 
1 or ing is att : ° ° . . 
Girls’ and ae eaten SO in With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
ee cheviot, tricotine mixtures and _] 
cs. ~~ _ —~ —_—- -- Selina ateinaieenesnestiassanassasnaaile 
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) While They Last-Edition Limited | 


Rush a postal for PHILIPSBORN’S 
280-page Style Book, with its irresist- 
ible, “Castle Creations” and absolutely 
F ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. The 
edition is limited, due to the paper 
shortage. It’s FREE while they last. 


Styles DESIGNED for YOU 
IRENE CASTLE Herself 





IRENE CASTLE—“‘the best-dressed % 


woman in the world”’—actually designs 
for PHILIPSBORN’S customers. 


Velour Plush Coat 


A Rich, Handsome Model 68 
A Rick Hendiors Modo > Pre; 


IX3909 — Fashioned 
of velour plush, in the — 
new “Flare’’ lines. \ 
Large collar to be 4 
worn either high 7 
neck or turndown. 
Back semi-fitted to 
waistline, skirt gathered 
under sash belt to give 
additional flareeffect. 
Smartly tailored 
pont. Completely 4 
ined with novelty 
figured sateen. Sf 


Colors: 


B ™ 

ufe 

Biackecg “pag 
uN 


beaver, x 
Sizes: “ i - 
w i \ / 


Ladies 

48 inches, i 
Average sweep 62 : 

inches. A splendid : 

value ¥ $25.00. Our 

orice, de- 

ivered.. $] 78 

1X3909A—Same style 

for Misses and Small 

Women. Sizes: 

Bust 82 to 38. 

Length 43 inches, 


price... 9178 
Cut Prices 
Note these samples 


9.98 up 
..83.98 up 
...- 815.98 up 


Fur.......84.98 up 
ilinery $1.89 up 
Bhoes -++-81.88 up 
We Prepay 
on everything you order. 


Money Back 


LIPSBORN'S 


ES 


ee 20000) 
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STUFFED FALL VEGETABLES 

The merits of the green pepper and the 
tomato as the main parts of the luncheon 
or supper menu have not been fully 
recognized. Left over meat or vegetables 
may be utilized as stuffing for either pep- 
pers or tomatoes to form an appetizing 
and nutritious dish. The following recipes 
will give some idea of the many combina- 
tions possible: 

Stuffed Peppers With Ham 

6 sweet green peppers 1 onion, finely chopped 

2 tbsps. butter %% cup brown sauce 

Bread crumbs Salt, pepper 

About % cup ham, finely chopped, either raw 

or cooked 

Cut a slice from the stem end of each 
pepper, remove the seeds and parboil for 
fifteen minutes. Drain. Brown the onion 
in butter, add ham and brown sauce, 
which is made in the same way as ordinary 
white sauce, except that the flour and but- 
ter are well browned and meat broth used 
instead of milk. Add enough bread 
crumbs to make a thick mixture. Sprinkle 
the peppers with salt inside, fill with the 
mixture, cover with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake ten minutes in quick 
oven. This may be served on toast with 
more of the brown sauce. 

Peppers and Chicken 

The tiny bits of left-over chicken may 
be chopped vury fine, mixed with bread 
crumbs, and chicken gravy, well seasoned, 
and used to stuff peppers. Cold cooked 
vealis good for the same purpose, or the 
two kinds of meat may be combined. 

Peppers Stuffed With Vegetables 

After preparing the peppers in the same 
way as for the first recipe, they may be 
filled with a mixture of cold, creamed 
vegetables, covered with buttered crumbs, 
and reheated in the oven. A few carrots 
may be cooked, diced and mixed with the 
canned peas, left from yesterday’s sup- 
per. These, creamed and added to 
crumbs, will form an appetizing stuffing 
for peppers. Canned corn or string 
beans may be utilized in the same manner. 
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Stuffed Tomatoes 
6 med. sized tomatoes 2 tbsps. butter 
14 tbsp. chopped onion 1 egg 
4% cup finely shovped ¥% cup stale bread crumbs 
veal or qpicken Salt and pepper 


Wipe and remove thin slices from the 
stem-end of the tomatoes. Take out seeds 
and pulp, sprinkle inside of tomatoes with 
salt, invert to drain off part of water. 
Brown onion in butter and add the cold, 
cooked meat, bread crumbs, tomato pulp, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 
minutes, then add one egg slightly beaten, 
cook one minute and fill tomatoes. Place 
in a buttered pan and bake twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. 

Plain Baked Tomatoes 

Remove thin slice from stem-end of 
tomatoes used, take out seeds and pulp 
and drain off most of liquid. Season 
bread crumbs with salt, pepper and onion 
juice and refill tomatoes. Placein but- 
tered baking dish, sprinkle with but- 
tered crumbs and bake in a hot oven. 

Instead of using bread crumbs in this 
last recipe, cold cooked macaroni or spa- 
ghetti may be substituted and grated 
cheese used on top. Cold cooked rice, 
mixed with the tomato pulp removed, 
makes a very appetizing filling also. 


A hasty emergency dessert enjoyed by 
most people is by spreading slices 
of bread thickly with jam and serving 
with either whipped or unwhipped cream. 
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THE HEALTHFUL CARROT 

The carrot is one of the most valuable 
vegetables, not only because it contains 
healthful nourishment, but because it 
can be served in so many delicious ways. 

The yellow in carrots, like the natural 
color in butter, is more than color only. 
It is health-giving property that makes 
red blood. 


Carrots rank high among the energy- 
giving vegetables, as well as containing 
a large percent of iron. They also con- 
tribute other bone-building and nerve- 
tissue-building elements. They are good 
for children, either raw or cooked, and 
there are few children who do not like 
them just as they come from the garden. 

When partially grown and still tender, 
carrots may be cooked without water, 
and consequently no part is lost. Young 
carrots cook in thirty minutes, old ones 
in forty-five. 

Here are a few of the ways in which 
carrots may be served: 

Escalloped Carrots 

3 carrots 1 cup crumbs 

¥% teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonsful cream 

1 tablepeontel butter 4% cup cheese 

Grate carrots and cook in double boiler. 
Add salt and cream and place in bakin ng 
dish. Sprinkle with grated cheese an 
cover with buttered crumbs. Brown in 
oven. 





Creamed Carrots 


1 pint carrots (diced) 1 teaspoonful butter 
1 tablespoonful sugar 44 teaspoonful salt 
44 cup milk or meat stoc 


Dice and cook carrots till tender. Drain 
and add the seasonings. Cook until most 
of the seasonings are absobed. 

Carrot Pudding 


¥ cup raisins 1 cup wens carrots, raw 


1 cup flour 1 cup grated potato 
1 cup sugar ¥% cup melted butter 
% cup currants 1 teaspoonful each— 


soda, salt, cihnamon 
Dissolve the soda in the potato. Mix 
all ingredients and steam for two hours in 
a buttered mould. Should be eaten hot 
with any good sauce. 
Carrot Caramels 
1 cup grated carrots, 
(raw) 1 cup corn syrup 
1 tbs. butter or oleo 


1 cup sugar 
2 sq. grated chocolate 


1-8 ae = pee & salt 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Mix all except vanilla and boil until a 
little of the mixture forms a soft ball when 
dropped into cold water. Remove from 
fire, add vanilla and pour into well-oiled 
pans. The mixture will be very thick 
when done and must be stirred con- 
tinuously the last few minutes of cooking, 
to prevent burning. 

Carrot Pie 
2 cups grated carrots 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cup milk ¥% cup molasses 


% cup sugar 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful ginger or other spice 


Cook carrots until tender and add all 
other ingredients. Line a deep pie-tin with 
paste and fill three-fourths fi 1 with the 
mixture. Bake until brown and firm. 

Mincemeat With Carrots 


2 Ibs. chopped carrots 1 cup molasses 
2 paceman cinna- 2 ats. chopped apples 


1 lb. raisins 
2 | cloves 2 lemons 
1 cup cider or 1 lb. currants 
weak vinegar 2 teaspoonsful allspice 


44 ibs. citron 1 Ib. sugar 

2 teaspoonsful nutmeg 2 Sonmpennatell salt 

Mix and cook until the apples and car- 
rots are tender. 

Carrot Pickles 

1 gallon carrots 1 cup sugar 

1 quart vinegar 1 re naar salt 

1 teaspoonful cloves 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Cook the whole carrots until tender 
and pack into jars. Heat the vinegar, 
sugar and s 2 over the carrots 
and seal. jee hot water, if necessary, 
to fill the jars, and cover the carrots.— 
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about ten cents a week—$5.20 

a year—for buttous to replace, 
on the men folk’s underwear, those 
broken or torn off in the launder- 
ing. That’s equal to the cost of 
two whole new union suits, and it’s 
just the money end of it—those re- 
pairs also take a lot of time and 
trouble. You can saveit all with the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


But even if it is only your personal 
comfort that you are thinking 
about, you can’t do better than to 
get this superior garment. The one 
master button at the chest gives 
you just one smooth, even fit from 
neck to knee or ankle, instead of the 
wrinkling and pulling and gapping 
that a row of nine or more buttons 
and buttonholes produce. 


[: an average family it costs 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
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EAR ME! Hallowe’en almost here 
again!” sighed the social committee 
chairman of the Community Club. 

What shall we do to be different at our 


frolic this year?” 


“That’s it,” agreed the other members 


of the committee, “let’s get somethin 
new. 
parties for Hallowe’en.” 


“If that’s what you want,” said one of 
the new members, “let me tell you of the 
party we had in the 
’ “Go ahead,” said 
the chairman, relieved to find someone 


topsy-turvy witch 
town I came from. 


ready with suggestions. The 
new member proceeded to ex- 
plain the proper method of 
planning such a party. Invita- 
tions were written upside down 
using the notepaper bottom 
side up with the folded side at 
the right. The guests were 
told that they must come 
dressed in topsy-turvy fashion 
and that if they disregarded 
this instruction, they would 
have to pay a forfeit. Some 
came with clothes wrong side 
out and others with dresses on 
backwards. Boys wore their 
collars backwards with the tie 
behind and the vest backward 
over the coat. Dress coats and 
sport shirts or class sweaters 
appeared together. Among the 
girls the “loudest” colors that 
clashed with each other were very popular. 
The few who came properly drained were 
ushered into a private room by a witch 
and told they must either change their 
clothing to topsy-turvy fashion or pay a 
forfeit. 

The guests entered by the basement 
door where they were met by witches and 
conducted up the dark stairway. This 
caused much fun. If a basement is not 
available, any unusual entrance such as a 
rear door or large window kept as dark as 
possible will do. 

The unusual entrance and the irregular 
style of dress furnished sufficient enter- 
tainment for the first half hour. Then 
those with forfeits to pay were assigned 





various stunts such as —s a Mother 
Goose rhyme or the letters of the alphabet 
backwards. There was fortune telling 


witheut which no Hallowe’en party is 
complete. There were two sets of fortunes, 
one for the boys and the other for girls. 
(Where the crowd is large, there should be 
a witch for each set.) The fortunes were 
written with invisible ink (which may be 
purchased at a drug store) and folded 
once. Each person drew a fortune from 
the old kettle which the witch offered. 
After opening it and finding it blank, it 
was handed back to the witch who passed 
her hands over it several times and held 
it for a short time over an iron kettle in 
which was burning alcohol. (A candle or 
kerosene lamp could be used.) As soon 
as the writing became legible, it was 
handed back and the one who received it, 
read it aloud. 

Stunts and games then followed. The 
letters of the alphabet were found cut 
around a large pumpkin. Each person was 
given a hat pin, whirled around several 
times, and commanded to stop and stab 
the pumpkin with the hat pin. The letter 
which he struck told him the initial of his 
future wife (or husband if the player was 
a girl.) 

Three pans of water were ready on a 
table. The girls were blindfolded one by 
one and led up to them. They were told 
to put their fingers into one of the pans. 
Those who selected the soapy water were 


We've hadall the «sual kinds o 





a) OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
A Topsy Turvy Witch Party 


By CORA D. MITCHELL 
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to be widows, the clear water meant a 
happy marriage, and the empty dish signi- 


was carried on in a dark corner with sev- 
eral witches in attendance. All the guests 


were told to sit on the floor, forming a 
ome and a large sheet was spread over 
their 





hands. One of the witches then 
commenced to recite a story 
in a sing-song voice, concerning 
the various dishes which are 


feast. As she talked the other 
witches who were scattered 
among the guests commenced 
passing the articles as the 
were named in the story. 
hand which will make any- 
one shiver may be made b 
filling a leather glove wit 
damp sawdust and leaving it in 
the basement or ice box for a 
day. A cold olive or gra 
may be used for an eye, cold 
boiled macaroni to signify 
nerves, and an ear may be 
modeled from clay. A hen’s 
foot, chicken bone, or piece 
of raw meat will create excite- 
ment. Each article should be 
passed pny J around under the sheet 
and no one should get a glimpse of it. 











fied single happiness. The witches’ feast | P 


served at the annual witches’ | pj, 
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a wooden chopping bowl. Any menu 
may be used with equal effect if one keeps 
in mind the idea that everything must be 
topsy-turvy.) . 

_ After refreshments two witches came 
in with a large empty clothes basket while 
a third witch took up the plates and placed 
them in the basket. Then followed.a grand 
arade thru dimly lighted rooms, past a 
judges’ stand. Prizes were given for the 
most topsy-turvey costume. A few good 
Hallowe’en stories were told by the light 
of jack-o’-lanterns before good nights 
were said. 

Note: The following books furnish many sug- 
gestions of games from which you may choose those 
suitable to your locality and the age of those taki 
_— “Games for Playground, Home, School, an 

ymnasium” by Bancroft; ‘Ice Breakers” by 
a Geister. rite to Editorial Department if 
you wish to secure these books. 


A FALL NUTTING PICNIC 
In the midst of preparations for the 
Hallowe’en party, older members of the 
family should not forget the boys and 
girls who are too young to be included in 
those festivities. Give them a share in 
the autumn fun by planning a nutting 
party for some Saturday afternoon. 
Three “big” sisters did this by borrow- 
ing the family cars and filling them with a 
noisy group of younger brothers and sis- 
ters. Away to the woods they went on a 
crisp, sunshiny fall day. After choosing 
a level, leaf-strewn spot as a ae 
ground, the party divided into three 
parts, each with its leader, to search for 
nuts. 
After an hour or two in the cool October 





If other entertainment is wished, the 
old game of “Bobbing For Apples” may 
be arranged but instead of the 
usual way, give each guest a 
long tined fork. Let him try 
to spear the apples after they 
as been set — ’ 

topsy-turvy lunch was 
served by four girls dressed as 
witches. They wore high 
pointed caps made of black 
paper, in the style of the fool’s 
cap, and old black dresses or 
capes. Toothpicks were passed 
first. Two witches then 
entered, carrying between 
them a clothes line to which 
Hallowe’en napkins were fas- 
tened with clothes pins. Each 
clothes pin was made into a 
little witch. A face was made 
on the head with black ink 
and a yellow paper frill or 
skirt tied with thread just 
under this head. (Fig. 1} 
(Crepe paper is best for this. 
Then, with black paper about 
three and phoma” g to four inches square 
a one piece hood and cape were made an 





air, the thoughts of dinner made every 
one hasten back to where two of the boys 
were already engaged in dig- 
ging outa fireplace in the side 
of a clay bank. An old piece 
of stovepipe was thrust down a 
hole near the back, the sides 
were lined with flat stones, and 
the hearth was ready. Wood 
sufficient to make several 
large bonfires, appeared in 
five minutes, but the fire- 
makers discarded all save a 
few sticks of exactly the 
right size. The flames shot 
up merrily. When the fire had 
been reduced to a mass of 
glowing embers and hot ashes, 
medium sized potatoes care- 
fully covered with wet clay 
were rolled in, the large jar of 
baked beans was set at the 
side, and the cocoa was poured 
out of fruit jars into a kettle 
placed on a hot stone. 

There was time for a rous- 
ame of “Hide and Go 





ing 


Seek” before the potatoes were baked 
and the 


beans hot. An old red 


put on over the frill and tied about the 
neck with a bit of narrow ribbon. (Fig. 2.) 
Each guest unpinned his own napkin 
and kept the witch doll as a souvenir. 





They were given pie tins for plates and 
sandwiches brought in huge pails or dish 
pans. The pickles were served in new tin 
wash basins. Coffee was served from a tea 
kettle and sugar in an empty bean can 
which had been well scoured, while the 
cream appeared in a long necked pickle 
bottle. ughnuts with extra large holes 
had been strung on broomsticks is ig. 3.) 
These were offered by a witch and each 
guest pulled off his own. (If mints or 
candy are served, they may be brought in 








tablecloth was spread over the crack- 
ling carpet of leaves, the tin plates 
and cups set at each place, with a pile of 
apples in the center, and the feast was 
ready. Baked potatoes, baked beans 
and pork, huge buns with jam, cookies, 
apples, marshmallows and cocoa made up 
the meal. 

The hearty meal made action impos- 
sible, so while more w was piled on 
the fire one of the sisters who had pro- 
vided for such an emergency told old 
Hallowe’en tales. 

A waste of time, you say, for seventeen- 
year-old girls to spend a day on a picnic 
when they might be helping at home 
Time wasted, then, in the right direction 
for there would be more of tolerance and 
sympathy in the home between younger 
and older children if there were more 
points of contact. 
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Ov= copy of this Style Book is reserved for each reader of 
“Successful Farming.” 

This “NATIONAL” Style Book is indeed the Book of 
LOWER PRICES. It quotes all the new and lower prices on 
thousands of bargains in everything for Men’s and Women’s 
and Children’s wear. 

One copy of this Book of Lower Prices is yours free—but 
you must write for it today. 

Prices are Lower 
in this New ‘“‘“NATIONAL” Style Book 

And just to have you see the NEW prices—to see for your 
self the saving the “NATIONAL” offers we have reserved one 
510-page book just for you. 

510 Pages—and every page offering you a saving of dollars! 

The latest New -York Styles are shown—the new dresses 
dollars less than last spring, the new suits at dollars less than 
the average of today’s prices. There is everything a woman 
wears—at the new prices. 

For men there are suits and overcoats and shoes and 


shirts, sweaters, underwear, hats—everything for men’s wear— 
at the very latest prices—the newest and lowest prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 


























There is everything for boys and girls, for infants’ wear; 
everything good and wearable and becoming-—-and always 
priced at a saving. 
See the Newest Prices— 
The Lowest Prices—the “NATIONAL” Offers 

As a reader of ‘“‘Successful Farming,’’ we want you to have 
your copy of this 510-page Style Book—the new book of the 
new prices, the Book of Lower Prices. 

We want you to see this book and to know our policy of 
doing business. 


First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to you or 
your money back. 

Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed price— 
we always offer a saving. And we try always to offer 
extra quality. We try to add value, to put extra 
service and the greatest possible satisfaction into every 
penny of the price. 

But ta repeat—One copy of this book is yours—is here 
waiting for you. You only need write on a t card yuur 
name and address—and the new “NATIONAL” Style Book, 
the Book of the New Prices will be sent you free. 


293 West 24th St., New York City 


Do You Live in One of These States ? 


~~ Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
— — = Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
coll Missouri Arizona Utah 
- . Texas Arkansas Nevada 
Then write for your Style Book to Kansas City, Missouri. 
anzone Gren Y Our new Kansas City House is 1,350 miles nearer you than our New 
York House. So write to our new Kansas City House. One copy of 
onxas the “NATIONAL” Style Book is held for you there—waiting to be 
* sent to you free. 


ur New Kansas City House 


T° serve quicker our customers living near Kansas City 
we have built in Kansas City a new $2,200,000 home 
for the “NATIONAL.” 

You who live in the States shown on this Map can now order 
from Kansas City and get your goods quicker. You will get 
the same goods as in New York, the same styles, at exactly 
the same prices—only quicker. 

And for every reader of “Successful Farming” living in the 
States shown on this map, for every reader, we have one 

NATIONAL” Style Book ready to send you—free. This is 


the same Style Book for both our New York house and Kansas 
City house, filled with exactly the same styles at exactly the 
same prices. 

If you live in one o. tne States shown on this map, write to 
our new Kansas City home; if you live in any other State 
write to the New York Home of the “NATIONAL.” 

But write now—today, to make sure of your copy of the 
new 510-page “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. 


Address your letter or post card to 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 5431 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE PLACE THAT PA “PERVIDED” 


(Continued from page 143) : 
something familiar about his step, tho it 
lagged more now than commonly; some- 
thing familiar too about the stoop of his 
shoulders and the angle of his soft black 
hat. A question formed itself on her face 
as she saw him, fumbling a moment in 
his pocket, fit a key in the lock and enter 
one of the small houses. 

“Pa—Oh, Pa,” she called, opening the 
ear door and darting after him, while Ma, 
dumbfounded, trotted meekly along be- 
hind. 

With no hesitation Harriet knocked 
bodly on the door, and after a little breath- 
less waiting, Pa, himself, opened it. 

“Why Het—,” he exclaimed. Then he 
saw Ma. : 

“Welcome home, Ma,” he called in his 
most debonair manner, seizing her by the 
hand and leading her inside, Harriet fol- 
lowing behind. 

“It’s the place I’ve pervided fer you, 
Ma,” he said, suddenly embarrassed, much 
as a bridegroom, showing off their first 
little nest to his bride. 

But Ma did not answer. She was 
drinking in the room, which brought back 
happy visions of her old life. Her own 
wooden bedstead, set up in one corner 
was clumsily made, with her best “linsy” 
quilt on top, her second best tick showing 
a little, underneath. Her bureau was 
there too and her chair and Pa’s rocker. 
A strip of rag carpet was on the floor. 
Between the two windows, a bit askew, 
hung the crayon portrait of her and Pa, 
made in their wedding finery. 

“T got Jenkins to ship the stuff and 
Tony an’ me hauled it hes the deepo, 
in his wagon,” Pa said at last, when no 
one had spoken, “Tony’s my partner— 
we bin a makin’ right smart peddlin’ 
truck.” 

“This is the gettin’ room,” he went on 
by way of making further talk, “you, 
kin—’ 

Then Pa began to topple backwards. 
Ma and Harriet, coming to their senses, 
conga him in time to help him to the 


“Purty hot—kinda tired,” he said 
weakly, as he lay back on the pillows. 

Harriet brought him a drink after a 
dazed seatch revealed a tin cup and a 
water plug near the back door step. When 
he continued to lie very still, not answering 
when they spoke to him she hurried out 
and dispatched Robert for John and the 
doctor. Ma sat by Pa and chafed his 
hands. 

“Overheated,”’ the doctor said, “maybe 
a little unusual excitement,’ he continued 
listening to Pa’s heart beats, “I would 
get a nurse and—” 

Pa opened his eyes and sat up. “I 
don’t want no strange wimmen a monkey- 
in’ around me,” hesgaid, “theole woman’!! 
do—her an’ me jist moved in here, doc,” 
he added, with an apologetic attempt at 
his oldtime jocularity. 

“Better humor him,” the physician said, 
as he left, “nothing much to do in a case 
of the kind but to keep the patient quiet 
and comfortable—very uncertain heart 
action.” 

So Harriet and John, when they had 
done all they could for him, to make more 
air, took up their vigil in the back of the 
little house. Ma stayed by his side. 

At intervals he would rally and talk to 
her. He told her how, in his afternoon 
rambles, he had chanced to make friends 
with Tony. Tony had helped him to get 
the place on payments. That was where 
his pension had been going. He had got it 
dirt cheap—had it half paid for, he told 
her, and she could easily finish out with 
their cash in trust and live comfortably 
on his pension. 

“Tony and his boy’ll help you with 
your garden, for your own use,” he said, 
“they re good neighbors ef they air ‘Eye- 
talians.’ ’ 

“I want you to stay right here, Ma— 
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send 
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Elastic Ribbed, 


UNDERWEAR 


OU’LL get twice as much fun out of winter, if you and the 
rest of the the family are clad in* VELLASTIC” Underwear. 
“VELLASTIC” will keep out winds and weather and colds 


“VELLASTIC” is economical underwear. 
is made in union suits or separate garments, 


Send for “‘Bodygard” Booklet 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 


New York Office, 350 Broadway 


A 


LLASTic 


Fleece-Lined 


“VELLASTIC” is an unusual combination of fleecy warmth and elastic 
form-fitting comfort. Remember the patented 
“VELLASTIC” is soft as velvet inside and ribbed 
It fits well and wears long 


It 












Suspendett 


Jor comfort 





Every pair guaranteed 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 








DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 
Pian srtamaet ars 
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are guaranteed. They save you money 








1 couldn’t rest easy till l’d pervided a 
place fer you, ’cause I seen there at Hetty’s 
that ole codgers is better off to their- 
selves.” 

The heat of the day and early night 
began to break up in a sharp thunder- 
storm. While it lasted Pa clung con- 
fidentially to Ma’s hand. When it was 
dying away he pulled her gently toward 

im 


“Ma,” he said, “you an’ me’s weathered 
many a sterm together but I ‘low this is 
perty nigh tke last.” 


Quite suddenly he released her hand and | ° 


settled comfortably back on his pillow. 
His breath came hard and he chol:ed for a 
minute. Then, eesily as a — 
asleep, he dozed off into the slumber from 
which there is no earthly waking. 

They buried him near the little country 
church, that he had atténded since boy- 
hood. His mother and father rested there. 


So did his two children, who had died in }: 


infancy. 
“Pall like it,”” Ma murmured, as John 


led her from the grave, “things here ain’t 


changed much.” 

Back in the city she asked to be taken 
to Pa’s place and to be allowed to stay 
there alone. 

“T’d feel nearer to Pa,” she said with 
pathetic simplicity. 

They humored her. Harriet, correctly 
smart In the modish mourning she had at 
once assumed, found time to be with Ma a 
great deal. Occasionally she would broach 
the subject of Ma’s returning to her home, 
but Ma kept putting her off, until one 
day, near the end of a month’s time, when 
Harriet told her that she must come now. 

“People won’t believe much longer that 
this place was just a childish whim of 
Pa’s,” she said, “they’re beginning to talk 
already.” 

“Well, Hetty,” Ma answered, with more 
firmness than she had shown in years, 
“they'll jist haf to talk, fer I ain’t a— 
aimin’ to give up this place—it’s the place 
that Pa pervided fer me an’ I aim to stay 
in it.” 

“But, Ma, the neighborhood—” 

“The neighbors air rale nice,” Ma in- 
terrupted, ‘a body cain’t help bein’ born 
Eyetalian; anyhow the folks on the other 
side is Americans—her an’ me’s already 
bin swappin’ victuals—an’ her man ‘lows 
my leniment done his rheumatiz a sight 
of good,” she added proudly, as she took 
the cork from a black bottle and released 
into the room, the same horsey smell Mrs. 
Jenkins had complained of at the farm. 

“You know right well, Hetty, you 
couldn’t have a smell like this in your fine 
house,”’ Ma told her, vigorously rubbing 
some of the ointment well into the back 
of her neck. : 

“But Ma, the old order changes,” 
Harriet quoted automatically. 

“‘Mebbe it does, Hetty,” Ma spoke out, 
in some heat, ‘“mebbe it does, but ole 
hearts don’t—an’ ole stomachs don’t—an’ 
ole backs don’t,”’ she finished, loosing more 
odor into the room, as she nervously sub- 

. her neck to another attack of rub- 
ing. 

Suddenly, at a strange loss for more 
argument, Harriet gave in. She kissed Ma 
a thotful good-bye and went slowly out to 
the waiting car. But when she had stood 
there a little time in silent reflection, she 
turned back to the house, softly opening 
the door and going quietly thru to where 
Ma sat rocking by her small cook stove. 
There was a thin blue vapor in the air. 
A smell of smoke existed. 

“ . 
= I came back,” Harriet began, 

Ma, startled, not having heard her re- 
turn, turning to face her, almost let some- 
thing drop from her mouth. Recovering it, 
she laid it carefully on the table. 

“Ma, you’re smoking,” Harriet gasped, 
48 one imparting information. 

“Yes, Hetty, I’m\ a-smoki..’,” Ma 
answered, with her usual mildness, “I’ve 
Smoked a, little, off and on, ever sence J 
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More ‘‘ One Minute’’ 
Washers are used in 
farm homes than any 
other make. 


Two Clothe 
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s Lines Full 


clothes in one tub; heavy overalls, blankets, colored clothes 


W/ clothes at the same time in one washer—dainty, white 


in the other tub. All washed by power, too, furnished by 
your gas engine, or if your home is electrically equipped, by an 


electric motor. 


This twin tub washer is fast finding favor in the 


farm home because it fully meets the farm wife’s wash day needs. 


NEJSHER 


With a ONE MINUTE the farm wife 
finishes her wash day work early in the 
morning and is not tired out. Rubbing 


a } aye over - soapy, steamy 
suds is done away with, wringing 
out the clothes mes a mere, light 


task of feeding them to the wringer that 


is operated by power. 


Both tubsmay be usedat the same time 
or either tub used independently. The 


Write for more facts about tie ONE MIN- 
UTE Twin Tub Washer and we will give 
you the name of the One Minute dealer near 
you who will demonstrate this model for you. 
For convenience mail the coupon and we will 
send you a valudble little booklet “Clothes 
Washing and Dry Cleaning Secrets”’ 


One Minute Mfg. Co. 


121 Fourth St., Newton, lowa 


PleatingBook FREE 


Fashion dictates pleats. Send 

today for our 84-page illustrated 

book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife— Box 


PLEATING 


swinging nae hte. oe oy 
swings to four itions, and may 
used to wri eon tole to tub, from 
either tub to basket, or from rinse tub 
to basket on folding rack. 

The ONE MINUTE twin tub washe' 
is going into the farm homes because it 
has the capacity to do big washing® 
quickly, and retails for but little more 
than a single tub washer. 





One Minute Mfg. Co., 
121 4th Street, Newton, Iowa 


Please send your free “Clothes Weshing, and 
Dry Cleaning’ booklet and your “A. B.C. 
Book”’ for children. 


Poe REE ICES ECE See eee eee eee eee 





RoSan 


More 
‘ortab) 1; conven! 
Takes piace rricons 
where germs breed. 
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had that bealin’ in my head—I git a heap E 
yamine | DURABLE DURHAM 
Pa’s gone.” 

“Oh, Mh,” was all Harriet said, as 
tears started down her face and she HO SIERY 
5 ope the little old woman tenderly 


her arms. Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest ; 

“Come home with me, Ma,” she 
. “T’ll try to understand—I can’t 

ve you here alone—I—” 

“Now, now, Hetty,” Ma said sooth- 
ingly, patting her girl as she had done in 
shildhood days, “don’t you take on so— 
don’t—don’t, Hetty, child—you kin come 
to see me often—every ba mebbe— 
Pll want you to, but it’s your Pa’s wish 
fer me to stay here—it’s the place he 
pervided fer me, Hetty, an’ it’s jist like he 
ways, ole codgers is better off to their- 
piece new, now, honey, don’t cry any 
more.” 

Finally reconciled, Harriet kissed Ma 

ain and again, with undisputed warmth. 
Then with a promise to come back to- 
morrow she went away and left her in the 
place Pa had pervided for her. 

As the front door closed, Ma glanced 
ap, wiping the mist from her eyes, on her 
dd black apron. The last rays of a sink- 
ing sun, looking in at the little front 
window, had touched Pa’s picture and 


. t 
lighted it ith bright light. Plain] a 
ighted it up with a bright ligt Plainly! Qtrong reinforcing means longer wear 
at it for a long minute, it seemed to her 


that Pa was smiling, fewer new pairs—and less expense 


BABY’S CROCHETED CAP Bann you know how long Durable-DURHAM really 

wears, you can’t imagine the saving in buying it. 
This hosiery is cutting down stocking expenses in 
American families everywhere. Every pair is made 
strongest where the wear is hardest. Toes and heels 
stand the greatest strain and remain hole-less through 
long wear. 


This uniform value in hosiery for all your family is 
true economy. It means fewer new pairs to buy—and 
less darning to do. Thus saving money and time. 
Durable-DURHAM comes in all sizes and styles. Every 

ir skillfully woven and dyed by America’s largest 
ow makers. The stockings keep their fine appearance. 
Socks for every man—stockings for every woman. Light 
weights for light work and dress. Durham stockings for 
children just wear and wear and keep on wearing. 


To make sure it’s Durham, always look for the trad /| 
mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C, 
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Lined with thin silk, or unlined, this 
ap may be worn in the mildest weather. 
Lined with wool, as here illustrated, it 
becomes a cold weather head covering. 
Ch. 3, fasten. 
Ist row—6 sc. sts. in ring. 
2nd row—2 se. sts. in each under st. 
3rd row—2 sc. sts. in Ist stitch; 1 se. 
st. in 2nd st.; repeat around row. There 
should be 6 widenings and 6 places where 
only 1 sc. st. is worked in this row. 
For the next twelve rows make as 
above, widening in a sc. st. thruout. 
There should then be a slightly capped 
yiece with six points evenly spaced. 
hese points are not deeply pointed, and 
will round out cap-shaped with the making 
of the lower part. — 


Fifteenth, 16th and 17th rows—Work FROM KEROSENE 
1 sc. st. in each under st. without widen- WhH 3 TE i e G i | T Beats 
m Gas or Electric 
= BUI | 4 


Tighteenth row—Using the six points, Make h : cheert one 

or widenings as a guide, make a sc. st. in ; oil. Government A. + oe bas E- aon 
se. st. around row, with a chain of 4 be- \ Ee Yam =“erful new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round 
tween the stitches at regular intervals, . == / pony ny te ayree 50 moure on ene gation com- 
making 6 evenly spaced chains of four € crate, won't exploce,, WON GOLD MEDAL. 


y 8 up, easy to operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD 
to the row. This is the top of an open GUARANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


square. TEN NIGHTS FREE TR 


For the next five rows work chains of 4 
each on outer side of chains below, form- that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing us an oil 









































ing the top of the square; and reversing 





the order, making the chains just inside A44); —S eee 1 ys he t en 3 

each under chain to form the lower part Se GET > ours FREE in each locality to * 

of > square. ie group of four chains TWiceenEicnt whom aye eed can ayy ed you may aa 2 
; : r own without cost. and write us quick for 

» Tengtige sa satire is made, 9) BCPTgec ASTM DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn howto get one FREE. 





the middle of square, then in center row, 
a chain each side of the chain just worked, 
then chain in center of square again for 
preceding row. This will form a group 
of four in the exact center of open square. 


MANTLE LAMP co.. 322 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO 


Make je 
soos gusamanery NW sce You witnnt monay aan nk Tae 
days trial ond G FREE when you become a distributor, 











Agents Wante 


Don’t fail to read the advertisements in this issue. 























Work last 4 rows sc. st. in se. st. with- 
out either widenings or chain stitches, 
after squares are made. : 

Earlaps—Work back and forth in se. 
st. for 6 or 8 rows. The earlapg should 
be 10 or 12 sc. sts. wide at the top, leaving 
off the outer st. on each side from row 
to row to taper it. 

Border Shells of 3 sc. sts., 3 to a group 
are each fastened down into the third 
stitch from starting point with a slp. st. 

Make a 6-inch cord with a tassle as 
directed for sacque and fasten to the top. 

Make similar, but somewhat longer, 
cords of chains for tie strings. The ends 
of the strings and top of cap are finished 
with crocheted balls. These are sc. sts. 
in rings of chains of 3, 6 or 7 sc. sts. to 
Ist row, widening as for se ged 3 rows; 
then in the tie string b narrowing 
down again to form a ball. In the top 
ornament, the work is only five rows deep, 
and the narrowing is not so pronounced. 
About three rows, widening each time, 
then one without widening, then one only 
slightly narrowed. The top ornament 
may be stuffed lightly with cotton. The 
loose end when broken off from any part 
of a finished portion should be worked 
into the stitches with a coarse needle. 

Wool Lining—Chain 3, fasten. 

Ist row—12 de. in ring. 

2nd row—2 sc. sts. in each under st. 

3rd row—2 sc. sts. in first under st. 1 
each in next 2 sts. repeat around row. 

4th, 5th, 6th, 7th rows—Widen by put- 
ting 2 sc. sts. wherever they are needed in 
an under st. to increase the work to cor- 
respond with the outer cap. No rule was 
carried out in making the lining. The 
stitches were worked according to sha 
and size of the outer cap rather than by 
—— rule. 3 

en the lining is finished, sew it 
lightly into the inside of cap with yarn 
like lining, or silk like outside. 

Earlaps were made to follow the size 
»f the outside silk earlaps, as seen in illus- 
ration. Two rows were all that were re- 
juired for the yarn here 


SEE-SAW BACK DRYER 

This unique towel is made 
of rough ‘Turkish toweling. 
Take material 30 inches in 
length and 8 inches wide 
when folded; use No. 3 
white or colored Perle floss. 
Two white ivory or cro- 
cheted rings are also neces- 


sary. 

After folding the towel 
and sewing together, single 
crochet around edge. 

Ist row—Ch. 10, s. c. into 
6th st. of crocheted ege on 
material. Ch. 10, skip 5 sts. 
s. c. into edge, continue 
around end of towel. 

2nd row—Slip st. to center 
of first loop made in preced- 
ing row. Ch. 9, s. c. thru 
center of next loop, ch?9, 
s. c. thru center of next 
loop, continue around. 

3rd row—Same as 2nd, 
chaining 8 instead of 9. 

4th row—Same as 2nd, 
chaining 7 instead of 8. 

5th row—Same as 2nd, 
chaining 6 instead of 7. 

6th row—Same as 2nd, 

chaining 5 instead of 6. 
_ Ch. 30, s. c. over ring. Ch. 30, fasten 
in center of corresponding loop on oppo- 
site side of towel. Ch. 30, s. c. over ring, 
ch. s. c. into center of next loop on oppo- 
site side. Ch. 30, s. c. over ring, ch. 30, 
8. c. into center of next loop on opposite 
side. Continue, working back and forth, 
until there are two chains leading from 
each loop. Finish the other end of the 
towel in the same way. 

A very nice set may be made by single 
crocheting around a wash cloth of 
same or matching material.—Mrs. Y. 
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Oak floors will save work 
and make the house like new 


The cost is less 
than new carpets 


HOUSANDS of women have been as- 

tonished and delighted to learn that they 
can actually have beautiful new oak floors at 
a lower cost than good carpets. 


They have long realized their need for 
floors of lasting beauty which are easily cleaned 
but they have had the wrong impression as to 
the cost. 


The time for modern improvements in the 
farm home is now. Probably the first things 
in your home that need attention are the 
floors. For the daily task of cleaning old- 
fashioned floors is too great a drudgery. 


Lay beautiful oak floors 


over those old floors 
Go to your lumber dealer and learn how remark- 


ably inexpensive genuine oak floors are. Tell him the 
Regge ag elt mall, yy a Bos oy age os 

you the quality ing wi a 

trade-mark on the back of every piece. Then lay this 


almost everlasting floor over your old, worn floor. 
man can lay it. We will send a book that tells how. 


Send for this FREE book 


We have published a book about oak ing that 
you'll find very interesti We send it free. Simply 
send us your name and address. We promise you many 
surprises and much practical information. 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
1034 Ashland Block Chicago. Illinois 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS 


(Hass. Institute of Technology) 


“PD OSTON TECH”, where year 
after year, thousands of 
youths of promise are developed 
into men of performance—engi- 
neers, architects — men who do. 


The world’s greatest technical 
college can afford nothing but 
the best in equipment—the new 
Educational Group of Buildings, 
which cost over $5,000,000, must 
be appointed perfectly through- 
out. So, naturally, Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics 
are in use at Boston Tech; their 
thorough dependability and fault- 
less appearance determined their 
choice without competition. 


In hotel and club, college 
and home, Hartshorn guar- 
antees perfect shade service, 
and is invariably the selec- 
tion of those who would 
avoid shade troubles. 


p_sher “a 
SHADE ROLLERS"AND 


E FABRICS 








STEWART HARTSHORN Co. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 

| records, S honola, Victor, Columbia, Edi he 
Lets Worse Igecrson. Tako over 6 year to ony yt oy 
trial. gy LO tone for clearness, volume, with more cost! 
instruments. turn at our expense if it fails to make goed. 
Ask today for the 
Beautifully Mlustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other 8 Styles, so! . 

incods ge Ws haar 

seserds. Paycblocnsny?accnpe 


Lathizn Co. Desk SSF-1020, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AIDS TO COLD PACK CANNERS 
(Continued from page 153) 

less. Shorter sterilization should readily 
overcome this difficulty altho care should 
should always be exercised to select berries 
that have not dried on the bushes. Berries 
canned in a heavy syrup do not chan 
color so readily. en canning black- 
berries in tin always use enameled cans. 

Apples and apricots deteriorate rapidly 
and should never be carried over from 
year to year, in fact apricots should be 
used within six months after canning. 
They will not spoil if kept for a longer 
period but the quality is not so good. 
apples that are canned for pie filling may 
be canned in water or in any event a very 
light syrup is sufficient. 

As a novelty try a few jars of mixed 
fruits. Equal parts of pears, apples and 
plums make a splendid combination when 
they can be secured fresh at the same 
time. The sterilization period should al- 
ways be as long as that required for the 
most difficult fruit in the combination. 
Cranberries and pears canned together 
make a most excellent combination and 
will be thoroly enjoyed for a change. 
Simply add enough berries to the pears 
for flavoring purposes, then add a little 
stick cinnamon and proceed as when can- 
ning pears alone. 

Never try to remember when jars are to 
come out of the canner. It can’t be done 
successfully. Write it down and then there 
can be no mistake. I have found a highly 
successful plan, especially when canning 
products which require a ae sterilization 
period, is to number the positions with 
chalk on the outside of the canner. Then 
when the first jar has been packed it can 
be placed in position No. 1 in the canner 
med! sterilization begun at once. This to a 
large degree decreases the possibility of 
flat sour. A simple notation on paper that 
Jar No. 1 comes out of the canner at a 
certain time removes all uncertainty and 
enables one to proceed with jar No. 2 
without mental confusion and greatly 
lessens the danger of improper steriliza- 
tion as well as getting Jar No. 1 out of the 


way. 

= people believe it advisable to 
temper new jars by placing them in cold 
water and bring the water to a boil, con- 
tinuing the operation for half an hour, but 
a careful test recently made failed to 
indicate any material decrease in breakage 
after the jars had been tempered. 

There are seven main causes for break- 
age in glass jars. Corn, pumpkin, and 
sweet potatoes expand in processing and if 
jars are packed tightly with these products 
they usually break. Cold jars placed in 
hot water, or hot jars placed in cold water 
usually result in breakage. When the 
water does not cover the tops of the jars 
during sterilization the jars may break 
but the housewife lucky enough to own 
a steam pressure canner should be careful 
not to have the water line come as high 
as the base-of the jar, else she will have 
trouble. The false bottom in a canner 
should permit a water circulation of an 
inch below the jars. If this is not done the 
heat from the fire may crack the jars. 
When jars of product are removed from 
the canner care should be taken that the 
are not set in a draft of cold air whic 
might cause them to crack. 

ars need not be full in order to keep. 
Just let me repeat that, for nine house- 
wives out of ten believe that if there is 
any space left in the jar after the canning 
operation the product will spoil. Jars 
need not be full in order to Beep. My 
own mother would not believe this state- 
ment until I proved it to her this summer. 
Half-filled jars may have spoiled under 
the old open-kettle method but they will 
certainly tert under the cold-pack method 
for the air within the jar becomes sterilized 
just as completely as any liquid could and 
the product will keep just as long altho 
of course that which is above the liquid 
line may be a little dry and therefore of 


aN SUT 
ARTEMI 
PLAYER -PIANO 


The greatest help to the young music 
student—an instrument that plays all 
music correctly. And not only the com- 
poser’s technique, but all the delicate 
shading of ression is brought out in 
the exquisite, utiful tones of the won- 
derful ARTEMIS, It can be used as a 
Player-Piano or played by hand. 
Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model $495 Musician Model $590 
Some reliable piano merchant near 
Ee represents the Artemis Line. 
is name and address and our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 22 Free. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 








in Your Town! 


Don’t be a “wall 
flower"! Don't sit idly 
by while others enjoy 
themselves! Don't be 
neglected! You can be- 
come the most popular 
person in your set! You 
can bring sunshine and 
pleasure into your lifel 


Leara Music 


AT HOME! 


Remarkable new meth- 
od—no teacher needed. 
Notrck music—you pla 
any instrument B 

y iano, violin, 


net, harp, mandolin, pic- 
colo, trombone, flute, 
clarinet, saxophone, 
ukelele, guitar—or ht 
singing. Over 250, 

successful students have 
learned to lay id our 
methods B AIL! 


Lessons 


FREE! 


8 pecial introductory 
offer. No charge for les- 
sons. Only cost is for sheet music and postage, about 
12 1-2 cents a week. Beginners and advance! pupils. 
19 years success. Write today for 32-page free book 
Dat now before you forget. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
910 Brunswick Bldg. New York 


AGENTS: $10 a Day 


NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 











Nothing else like it. Srow-penemtes, Not sold in stores. 
Big seller, lo " ost perfect burner ever in- 
vented. Absolutely safe. Can't up. Turns an 
coal or wood stove into a gas stove. per than 
Popular price. Write quick for agency and territory. 
PARKER MFG. CO., 38sCOAL ST., DAYTON, OHIO 








Toney of Superior Guality. 
packed in 12 to 120 pound con- 
tainers, Also Green County's 
Famous Cheese in family size 
packages. It will pay you toget 
ine ‘doewtet EB ROS, 


“Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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not quite so high a quality. It is atwoe 
better to have a few pint and even half- 
pint jars in readiness for use in taking 
eare of the remnants of each canning in- 
stallment instead of filling a jar half full. 

Fruit jars should be sweet and clean 
before they are put away. Put a pinch of 
soda in the jar when you give it the final 


rinsing. This will destroy all old flavors. eB 





THE MIDDY BLOUSE To THE 
FRONT 

Clothes for the 
schoolgirl often pre- 
sent a perplexing 
problem at this time 
of year. The begin- 
ning of cool fall 
‘| days means that the 

reign of light summer 
q dresses is nearly over, 
but it is still too 
warm to think of putting serge dresses on 
active schoolgirls. The middy blouse 
will solve this problem. 

The reign of the middy has been active- 
ly combated all along the way. At first 
it was worn only at summer resorts until 
its attractiveness and simplicity won it a 
permanent Pe in the modern girl’s 
wardrobe. There still are a few mothers 
found who consider it immodest and un- 
becoming, but the fact remains that girls 
from six to eighteen are never more suit- 
ably nor more comfortably dressed than 
when wearing a middy suit. 

The first t advantage of the middy 
is that it is ming to girls of every age 
and size, except the extremely large girl. 
After having once mastered the technic 
of attaching the large collar, putting in 
the pocket and facing the sleeve openings, 
a middy blouse will be found very simple 
to make. One good pattern may be used 
with variations for a number of years. 
Perhaps the majority of mothers buy 
middies for their girls, as they can be 
purchased at a price so low that it hardly 
seems worth while to make them at home. 
In buying a middy, it is always well to 
look carefully at the seams and the qualit 
of goods, as it never pays to buy one whic 
is poorly stitched or made of flimsy goods. 

An advantage which appeals to the 
mother with several children and con- 
sequently large washings is the fact that 
these blouses are easy to launder, do not 
need starching, and take but a short time 
to iron, Many mothers prefer to have 
their girls wear white middies, because 
these may be put thru the washing ma- 
chine and boiler without danger of fad- 
ing. However, tan middy suits made 
from mixed linen and cotton goods are per- 
haps more practical for hard school and 
play wear. Linen, chambray, galatea, 

ingham and khaki cloth may“all be used. 

uring the late fall and winter white 
middies may be worn with the rezulation 
pleated blue serge middy skirt. The 
costume, combined with a black silk tie 
and black hair ribbon, is being adopted 
more and more by both private and pub- 
lic schools as a uniform school dress. 

The girls in several large high schools 
voluntarily have adopted the regulation 
white middy and blue serge skirt as their 
official school costume, which is worn 
— day of the school year. They gave 
as their reasons the facts that uniform 
dress promoted democracy and comrade- 
ship among girls of all classes, that it 
does away with foolish vanity, that it 
makes for better students, because no 
time is lost in worrying about clothes, and 
that it. saves money which they would 
rather spend in other ways. © This idea 
may profitably be adopted by the girls 
schools and rural shed. 


_If you have not the regular holders for 
birthday candles, this will do just as well: 
Heat a hatpin, insert in the bottom of a 
candle till the wax is melted, then pull 
it out; push in a toothpick and let the 
wax harden around it. 
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Warm bedrooms on 
cold mornings 


Bedrooms, living rooms, dining-room, halls— 
all can be warm and comfortable. 

Install a Globe Pipeless Furnace. No pipelines 
needed. No mutilation of floors, walls, or ceilings, 
One register distributes clean, warm, healthful air 
downstairs and upstairs, evenly and thoroughly. 

No dust, dirt, or soot can come up through the 
register to settle on walls, floors, or furniture. 

Hard or soft coal, screenings, wood, or coke— 
any kind of fuel can be burned in the Globe Pipe- 
less Furnace. Gets all the heat from the fuel— 
none of the energy is lost in gases, smoke, or soot. 

See the dealer nearby who sells Globe Pipeless 
Furnaces. Let him show you one. 


Write for Free Literature 
Learn how easily the Globe Pipeless Furnace can 
be installed—how it heats the entire house—how 
it reduces fuel bills. Write for complete informa- 

tion today. A postcard will do. 
THE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 

“Master Furnace Builders” 
Dept. B-12 Kokomo, Ind. 

Also Makers of Globe Fuel-Saving Stoves and Ranges 


GLOBE 


PIPELESS FURNACES 





A House Full 


~ we, of Clean Heat 
@ at litticCost MG 
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300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF jc PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


Kerosene lamps make and burn their own gas from common kerosene (coal 
oil) and are an achieVement surpassing all other known methods of artificial 
lighting. Same give a bright and steady white light at a very low cost, as a 
300 candle power lem we only consume _one gallon of kerosene in 62 
hours. ‘The “QUICKLIT” gasoline lamps CAN BE LIT WITH AN ORDI- 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 

our complete line of kerosene and gasoline lamps 

THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. Co., 

241-247 E. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 









NARY MATCH like city gas. 
our eomplete line of Agents Wanted 








Aluminum Tea Kettle Given 


There is no kitchen utensil nicer than an aluminum tea 
kettle. Here is an exceptional opportunity to get a high 
quality aluminum teakettle with very little effort. The 
kettle shown here is 1-piece heavy stam aluminum body 
polished outside, satin finish inside; cast aluminum curv 
2 spout, welded on; heavy tinned steel ears, rivited on; 34 
inch wire bail, with dull black finish bail wood; one piece 
aluminum cover, with dull black finish wood knob, Capacity 
of this kettle is a trifle less than six quarts but it is known as 
@ six-quart 

Our Offer: Aluminum Teakettle given, paid, for six 
three-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at $1 each—$6 in all, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE CACTUS THAT WALKED AWAY 
“Tf that big round cactus wasn’t so full 
of stickers,” said a chipmunk to a field 
mouse, a8 the two met in an open space 
in the woods, “we could have a sunny seat 
on its top.” 
“T am so little and nimble that I can 
jump on it and sit between the stickers, 
believe,” the field mouse answered 
springing upward. “I made it!” he cried 
own to his friend. Just then, though, 
something strange happened. The sup- 
ay cactus rose, showed that it had four 
egs and, with the mouse on its top, 
walked away. 
“Hey!” cried the mouse. 
“Did you throw a clod of dirt on my 
back?” :he sticker asked of the chipmunk. 
“T did not, and that is my friend, the 
field mouse, that jumped on you,” was the 
answer. 
“Oh,” grunted the sticker, shaking him- 
self, and the mouse tumbled to the ground. 
The chipmunk and the field mouse were 
very much surprised to find that the cac- 
tus was a porcupine and the three soon 
became chummy. Asked to tell some- 
thing about himself, the porcupine did so 
in the following words: 
“When the oldest porcupine’s sixteenth 
vat grandfather was small, those animals 
fad a very smooth and tender skin. They 
were gentle and kind and therefore were 
often abused. A big fight took place to 
decide who should inhabit a rich portion 
of the woods and the porcupine lost, being 
driven away to seek a place for themselves. 
They suffered greatly from starvation and 
their leader finally appealed to a dwarf of 
the woods who looked after the little folk 
living in meadow, field and forest. He 
resolved to help the poor porcupines, so he 
got an old empty wasps nest and from it 
scattered seed all over the land of the 
selfish animals, the while humming a 
weird tune. He then warned the selfish 
animals that the porcupines were to re- 
turn to their old haunts, but they did not 


appear. 

‘Well, from the seed that the dwarf 
sowed there grew a lot of cactus plants 
and one day as the selfish animals were 
playing in the woods a great number of 
the plants rose up on four legs and chased 
them. Fearing the thorns the animals 
ran to hiding places and when they dared 
venture forth they found all the plants 
quiet as before. Once in a while, if they 
got too close to one of the plants it would 
rise up and sorely stick them. You see, 
the dwarf of the woods caused the porcu- 
pines to grow quills for their own protec- 
tion and when they went back to their old 
homes they could squat flat upon the 
ground and their enemies could not tell 
them from cactus. A time came, there- 
fore, when the selfish animals dare not 
touch any of these, because they could not 
tell whether or not the object would rise 
up and harm them or remain on the 

ound.” 

“Well, well!” cried the chipmunk, “No 
wonder Mr. Field Mouse and I were 
fooled. 

Just them a coon, passing the spot 
where the friends were talking, glared upon 
them and growled to show how savage he 
was. Mr. Porcupine was squatting upon 
the ground snduhes the chipmunkmade a 
face at the coon the latter snapped his 
jaws and threatened the little fellow, re- 
marking that he could eat the cactus, so 
savage was he. 

Quickly the supposed cactus got up and 
at sight of its legs the coon ran with his 
tail doubled close to his body. 

“His kind were some of the selfish ani- 


mals of the long ago,” laughed the por- 
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he CHENEY 


FINDS FULL AND TRUE EXPRESSION IN ITS MELLOW TONES 





ALL MUSIC 












































he HUMAN VOICE and Ghe Cheney 


Tue Beauty of the human voice as bestowed by nature, can 
hardly be surpassed. And its principles, adapted to Tur 
Cueney, give rare beauty to the playing of this instrument. 
Just as sounds are gathered and controlled in the living human 


throat, so are sound vibrations gathered and controlled in the 
acoustic throat of Tuz Cueney. 








THE CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY , CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 



























The Noel Sanitary Indoor Toilet 


WHY do you subject your family to the great danger and inconvenience of the 
z old-fashioned out-door toilet, when for a very few dollars théy can enjoy 
city comforts in an absolutely sanitary way ? 

The Noel Sanitary Indoor Toilet has the endorsement of State Boards of Health and 
the United States Public Health Service. Absolutely sanitary, odorless, and requires very 
little attention every 30 days. It will save its cost in one doctor’s bill. Ask your doctor. 
Beautifully made in white I with a hand ly finished seat and cover. Looks as 
— as any city bath-room fixture. Easily installed, substantially made of rustless sheet steel 


will wear forever. Sent on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL! 


Our Sanitary Engineers will solve your sanitation and installation problem 
Seren free of charge. They will make a separate plan for each installation and 
fit the toilet to your house. This service is FREE. 

Just your name and address and you will receive full details 
Send no Money of a remarkable offer we are making for a short time only 


JOHN S. NOEL CO, 1:6 pivision a. Grand Rapids, Mich. 












Superior Writing Set 





Consists of two fine pen holders; three as 
sorted pen points; eight tine quality pencils 
with erasers; one pencils pener; one rubber 
eraser and three do:en rubber bands enclosed 
in suostantial leatherette case. A complete 
and idsome writing set for the whole family. 

Our Offer: Ly 4 Writing Set, given, 


mer hale 
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“Come back and fight,” the chipmunk 
called to the fleeing coon, but he did not 


even look back, so busy was he getting | B 


away. 
“Well, I sat upon a turtle, mistak ing 

him for a stone, one time,” said the fiel 

mouse, “and was nearly drowned, but I 


was never fooled by a porcupine before.” 
—Frank A. Secord. 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will permit. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 


cessful Farming, (a lowa, and be sure 
A ‘No Dames will ‘be —yy~ et A de- 

A bride-to-be from Michigan asks for 
some ideas on a fall wedding. Nothing 
is nicer for a home wedding in the autumn 
than decorations of ferns and asters. Per- 
haps you have asters, golden glow, or 
chrysanthemums in your garden. These, 
combined with fall foli will make a 
very effective backgroun for a wedding. 
Yellow and white would be a good color 
scheme for fall. If the wedding takes 
place in the late afternoon or evening and 
there are many guests, it is not so custo- 
mary to have a wedding supper where 
guests are seated at a table, as it is to 
serve refreshments from a tea table in the 
house or on the lawn or porch. 

_ However, if you wish to have a six 

o’clock dinner, the following menu may 
help you: fruit cocktail; creamed chicken 
in patty cases, candied sweet potatoes 
buttered peas, olives, rolls; cucumber and 
tomato salad with cheese straws; ice 
cream, white and dark cake; mints, salted 
nuts; coffee. The bride’s mother should 
act as hostess and sit at the head of the 
table. The bride and bridegroom may 
sit at one side of her and the groom’s 
father and mother at the other. The 
bride’s father is host and sits at the oppo- 
site end of the table. 

An Ohio girl wishes to know how she 
may invite a boy friend, whom she knows 
but whom she has never met, to a party. 
As a general rule, one is not supposed to 
be acquainted with a person to whom 
one has not been introduced. However, 
if the person in question is a friend of the 
family and an acquaintance of the other 
people you are asking to your pasty we 
suppose there is no harm in asking him. 
Write a short note, saying that you are 
having some mutual friends at your house 
for a party on such and such a date and 
would be glad if he could come. Sign it, 
“Sincerely” or “Cordially,” with your 
name. 


know how he may make new acquain- 
tances. In answer to your question about 
making new acquaintances, we would say 
that it is never proper to attempt to force 
an acquaintance nor to try to speak to a 
young lady to whom you have not been 
intr brow { “Pick-up” acquaintances are 
never satisfactory from any standpoint. 
If you wish to become better acquainted 
after the introduction, you must make 
yourself agreeable and interesting. Very 
often pleasant friends may be made thru 
church relationships or young people’s 
societies. 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that we prefer answer- 
ing personally all letters on matters of 
etiquette. It is possible to print only a 
few questions and answers in each month’s 
issue, so that many letters are of necessity 
never printed. An individual answer is 
given to each letter received, provided 
the person writing it gives his name and 
address, and no letter will be published 
where it is not wished. All correspon- 
dence is regarded as confidential.—Bertha 


Averille. 








A youngmanfrom Nebraska wishes to r 




































Reliance, 7 Jewels, $8.00 ~ 


Have you got the real 
dope on. Ingersolls? 


T’S quite natural to assume that a line of watches dis- 

tinguished for faithful performance under hard usage, 
and for low price, would be a bit thick and clumsy in 
size and appearance. That’s the logical reasoning. 

But when you look over the Ingersoll line you find your 
logic is all wrong. They’ re not only the hardiest watches 
made—but they’ re as seemly and smart in appearance as 
you could wish. 

Why even the Yankee —$2.50—the lowest-priced 
Ingersoll, is really handsome, with good lines and a dial 
that is simple and artistic. 

Then when you move up to the Waterbury at $5.50, 
you find a small, thin, twelve-size, jeweled watch of 
distinction and charm, with refinements of finish and 
design that please the most critical eye. 

As for Reliance—he’s an aristocrat. Slim — seven- 
jeweled, with bridge movement, Reliance is the kind you 
pull out of your pocket not only to tell time by, but to ex- 
hibit to your friends. Yet this slender timepiece costs but 
$8.00 in nickel case, $11.50 in gold-filled. 

There are many other Ingersolls—the Eclipse, a thin 
watch at $4.00; and its twin, the Eclipse Radiolite that 
tells time in the dark, price $4.75; the Midget Radio- 
lite, $5.75, for women, a tiny ‘‘cutie’’ watch that appeals 
especially to the feminine taste; the Wrist Radiolite at 
$6.25; and still more, allof whichcan beseen atthe dealer’ s. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Wewillgive wt 
show it toyour friends. It will 
be a big advertisementfor © 
us. You cas from 


Casily make 
$35 to $50 cen 


and besides that be the best dressed 
man in your town. It’s an oppor- 
tunity cannot afford to overlook. 
you only want to order a suit 

for yourself, don’t fail to 
Write For Our Big Offer 

't delay a minute. Drop us 
us you 


~~ Tt Ld T 
a 
trom. Write mow. 


The Progress T Co., Dept, 502 € 
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Gives a soft, brilliant, dowiag R4 

light; eyes; GIS 

iifominetion, 7° 82 Wdeal CNS 
400 CANDLE POWER ANY 

A bundred times brigh: - 








Have you seen our fine month- 

I * qe country boys and girls? 
ntains splendid stories, 

ption. 


club news, sucvess stories about boys and girls. Send 25 cents now for a year’s su! 
Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, Des Moines, Iowa 
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As the days get cool, let’s not forget 3 > ; 
that fresh air is much more easily heated sine >... 
than stale air. Let plenty of oxygen in. — 

In baking gems or popovers, be sure the 
gem pans  : wy hg or the —— A 2 
dropped in. Drop the batter in while the 
pans are on top of the stove and put on 7 ust beat TI me 


the bottom of a quick oven. 


” 
Try soft brown sugar on oatmeal in- th t . 
stead of granulated. Some also like dates Wil your Ce@ é 
and raisins with their porridge. 

The.word “home” brings up a picture : . 
of all those things that produce comfort, —and you can play the Manualo as beautifully as an artist ways 
beauty and enjoyment. apiano. All = do _— the — as if beating one, T : 

, ror — anualo responds to the musical feeling you instinctively pu 
Pa dg lv gy — angen into the pedaling as the piano responds to the fingering of a fine 
of one substantial piece of material is pranist. 
needed for kitchen work. Che 

A spatula in the kitchen can be used for 
so many different purposes that, once 
used, it will never be dispensed with as a 
kitchen tool. 

The rose bushes may be brown and 
bare and the pansy plants touched with 





The Player-Piano that is all but human 


frost, but that does not mean there will Ou A, S, © Back agers Se fc okey jose t ~ one Sagat 
. : > —— 
pod per eayemnpdiyeegy F sent yl — Our book, “How to Know a Piano”, tells how a piano 


and pansies. should be made to give you full value for your money. 


As a precaution, where material has a , , 
tendency to keep throwing off color, pong og vee _— oe The Baldwin Piano Co. 
rinse it the second time in salt water. This you gr Bed Makers of the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton 


will brighten and clear up the colors. oy ee and Howard Pianos and the Manualo, 
Try a “bag lunch” at your next club weenie Dept.K-16 




























meeting. For this, each one brings a 
paper bag with — of three things in 
it for one person. ou will enjoy ex- 
changing recipes. The hostess serves 
coffee. 
We can not have our homes strictl 
sanitary—they would look like hesniials 
,  thefi instead of being cozy, attractive 
places in which to live; but we must keep 
them as free from dust as possible and be 
sure they have plenty of fresh air all the 
time. 
Even a very badly rusted clothesline 
can be remedied by a couple of coats of 
white paint and will be easy to wipe off 
and keep clean. 


The most of us find what we are look- 
ing for. If we expect to get our feelings PUM 
hurt, we generally do: Forget self and rane 
try to make the world better and brighter. 

Those who live for self alone are not 
getting out of life what God intended them 
to get. 

On wash days or when baking, an apron 
made of oilcloth will be found very use- 
ful. If you do not mind a little more ex- 
pense, rubber sheeting under gingham 
makes a somewhat more attractive apron. 


A sweet apple eae in the cooky jar , 
will keep the cookies from drying out. / if. ; Pa 
We sometimes forget that it is only Oh UIAS thé Book Free oe oe ure 
when darkness shrouds our world that v ®) tiny’ "You assume bo 20 @ Appliance is S At — 
we can see the light from a million others. ay — made to fit each In- 
Don’t ever forget the rug or piece of 


dividual case. It weighs ounces 

: where other ‘supports wee 

folded carpet or old cushion to stand on . 
when ironing. 


pounds. The price is with 
the reach of all. Hundreds 
doctors recommend it. 
An excellent color for butter may be We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
made by pouring water over grated car- YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 
rots then straining it off and adding to 3 you ee your Bild esoce® 

the churn of cream. aa eT Ay oe 

Gas stove burners may be cleaned by for our new book with 
boiling them in hot soap suds. If this is 
done once a month they will be kept in 
excellent condition, for with holes free 
from grease an excellent flow of gas is sure. ; 

If = pene yey egg is needed, punc- Sy gies 
ture the shell and let this drain out, then | W2,SAVB YOU 20PER CENT on concrete tools, 
seal with tissue paper and the yolk will jareei talzere at corresponding sdingly low peices. 
stay fresh and moist several days OONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT co. 

If an otherwise good corset breaks at Keokuk, lowa 
* a | take ome = white dress 780-Page Book ghree with each outfit 
stays sew them along the boning} tanks, manure pits) lee hoasee eras Soors, ot 
on the under side and make as good as — = authorized representatives, vonage age hae 


new. Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. Read the advertisements in this issue | 25 Fort street” Dodge cits, Kansa’ 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York San Prancisco 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville Dallas 





The Baldwin Piano Co, Dept. K-16 (Address nearest city) 


Please send your free books that will tell me how to judgea 
piano or player-piano before I buy. 


Name 








Street or R. F. D 











City and State 


Grooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
Without Pain or inconvenience, of a 

Spinal Deformity with the W 
PHILO BURT METHOD. 


No matter how old you are, or 
how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 
formity you have, there is 
benefit and a possible cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible and 
very comfortable to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on as @ coat, causes no in- 
convenience, and does not 
chafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing it. 


ann | 













































cises, has produced wonder bene- 
Hit or cure in over 40,000 cases. 


















aS. W. Kansas, D 
Colorado or N.W. Okla- 
YoU LOCATE homa. We are an organiza- 

tion of farmers and business 
men who invite you to come out and prosper with us. 
T room for many more neighbors. Land can be 
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OCTOBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Music, since it is the universal language, 
is the most useful means at hand in the 
Americanization movement. A spirit of 
comradeship, regardless of race or creed, 
is induced by music. 

Following is the list of the May music 
coupon, which expires October 31st. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: When Honey Sings An Old 
Time Song, 30 cents; One Sweet Day, 30 
cents; Pals, 10 cents; The Hand That 
Rocked My Cradle, 10 cents; Little By 
Little You’re Breaking My Heart, 10 cents; 
That We Two Were Maying, vocal duet, 
15 cents. 

Instrumental: Clayton’s Grand March, 
40 cents; Good Bye Waltz, 30 cents; Idilio, 
10 cents; Dance of the Syiphs, 10 cents. 


Vocal 

Sweet and Low, by Johnson, (c-e). One 
of the prettiest popular — written 
in waltz time. You will be pleased with 
this number, which is called one of the 
sweetest songs of the season. 

When I Come Home to You, by Grey, 
(c-e). A beautiful, high-class ballad, 
written by the composer of “Rose of the 
Morning.” 

Till I’m Called By the Master Above, by 
Ernest Ball. (e-f). This is a love song, 
altho the title sounds as tho it were sacred. 
Very effective accompaniment, making it 
easy to sing. 

Vacation, by Floy Bartlett. (d-f) 
Another boy’s song. This may be sung 
or recited with or without piano accom- 

animent. It is a splendid song to use 
or an encore. 

Dear Old Fashioned Mother, by Fried- 
man, (c-d). A very melodious waltz song; 
the title tells the kind of mother described. 

Only a Rose of Yesterday, by Spurr. 
(d-d). A very pleasing ballad, reminis- 
cent of by-gone days, brought back by 


a faded rose. 
Instrumental 


Barchetta, by Nevin. Grade 4. This 
beautiful melodious number was written 
by the composer of the melody of the 
world famous song, ‘“The Rosary,” which 
has been translated into more languages 
than any other song written by an Ameri- 
can composer. This number has a very 
unusual melody and rythm and is not 
difficult to play. While the title may seem 
out of the ordinary to you, you will find 
the melody far prettier than we could 
describe. 

Dance of the Moonbirds, by Stasny. 
Grade 3. A very lively, tuneful little 
plano number, written in four-four time. 

Music Box, by Liebich. Grade 4. This 
piano number is a very good imitation 
of a music box. As it is written an octave 
higher than we usually play, it would not 
be suitable to be played on the organ. 

Love’s First Whisper, by Friedman. 
Grade 3. A very good meditation, bring- 
ing in rolled chords and arpeggio work. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 
OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires March 31, 1920.) 
VOCAL 

Sweet and Low, 30 cents. 

When I Come Home To You, 30 cents. 

Till I’m Called By the Master Above, 30 cents. 

Vacation, 25 centa. 

Dear Old Fashioned Mother, 10 cents. 

Only a Rose of Yesterday, 10 cents. 
INSTRUMENTAL 

Barchetta, 40 cents. 

Dance of the Moonbirds, 15 cents. 

Music Box, 15 cents. 

Love's First Whisper, 15 cents. 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 


pay for. Write name and address plainly. 

Dining Wo-ninden dened dame aodtchse ie nea 
8 ere ee Pee 
on 6s wwils no don tinct ten penetaneee 
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one instrument 


plays 


Victor Records perfectly 


That instrument is the Victrola. It 
is specially made to play Victor Records, 
and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No 
‘combination of substitutes will enable 
you to hear the great artists of the 
world as they themselves have chosen 


to be heard. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
us for catalogs and name of nearest 


Victor dealer. 


Write to 


Victrola 


. REG. U, 8, PAT. OFF. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products, Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 





| Victor Talking Machine Co., 








Capable of starting from 30,000 to 40,000 plants in one 
season. Qreresion cost — ime, and less 
than a NICKEL a day, ve i) 

Send for circulars. 





and is reliabl 
BROKEN BOW MFC. CO., Broken Bow, Nebr 













Ki O_o CARPETS 
i Rugs and Clothin 
\ We the wool in chem 


pay ayy it weave new 
=” OLSON 





two-tone, nan aise 
fod ma Foghat rival te high-priced Watond ana 
Willtend a charm to finest homes. Be < daye LF triel 
if not satished, "Bosry order completed tm three dave. 
FREE! Wee ee Se eT See 
freight offer. how easy it is to order, 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. 8-33, 36 Laflin St.,Chieago, Mi. 
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Columbia 
srafonola. 3 




















she dances such-a-way’’ 








You'll never need to leave your favorite 
partner in the middle of a dance. With the 
Columbia Grafonola you can dance to the last 
lingering note and step. The Non Set Auto- 
matic Stop takes care of that. This exclusive 
Columbia feature is at its best for dancing. 
Nothing to move or set or measure. Just start 
the Grafonola and it plays and stops itself, 


The leading stars of the stage make 
records exclusively for Columbia. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Standard Modeis up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 






OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


VYise ond Un 


A PASSION FOR CLEANLINESS 
A San Francisco woman who occupies 
@ position of authority in the city’s health 


department rts t she had a 
deal of diffic 4y with the bakers in a 
t 


rer section of the city who refused to 
dle wrapped bread. She ed with 
them for some time and y one of 


them frankly explained: 

“You see, lady,” he said, “when the 
bread comes —- y up, the white paper 
gets so dirty from the handling that 
people won’t buy it.”—The Delineator, 








= 


Mistress—‘‘You don’t seem to know 
about finger bowls, Norah. Didn’t they 
have them at the last place you worked?” 

Maid—“No, ma’am. They mostly 
washed themselves before they came to 
the table.” 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE 

Grant Showerman, in the Wisconsin 
Alumni Magazine, writes: 

“At five o’clock the other day I over- 
took two neighbors of mine. One was a 
carpenter on his way home after eight 
hours of work and under obligation to 
work no more at his trade that day. The 
other was an instructor of English, also 
on the way home after eight hours of 
we but about cower Saw hours ay 

ey were discussing e usual subject. 

“Before the war,’ said the ee 
‘I got thirty-five cents an hour for my 
all and it bought me a pound of butter; 
now I get seventy-eight cents an hour 
for my work, and it stall buys me a pound 
of butter.’ 

“The instructor smiled. ‘Before the 
war,’ said he, ‘I got thirty-five cents an 
hour for my work, and it bought me a 
pound of butter; now I thirty-eight 
cents an hour for my work, and it buys 
me @ pound of o rgarin.’ ” 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 
After coming in from a twenty-mile 
“hike” the officer in command of a negro 
company said, before dismissing them, 
“T want all the men who are too tired to 
— another hike, to take two paces for- 


All stepped forward except one big, 
husky six-footer. Noticing him, the 
officer said, “Well, Johnson, ready for 


Ne, sah,” "tied Johnson; “Ah 
“No. i ohnson; ’m 
ae Gea to Gian tebe dundee teen 
The Earth Mover. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 
As illustrating the lack of knowledge 


that underlies much of the criticism of our || - 


public men, a woman tells 
the following story: 

“I had a nice country boy for chauf- 
feur,” she said, “and he was a most en- 
vale Bverything Shout Tenders 
v ur dy a ed 
to him, and when Roosevelt —— 
nated for President again at the Bull 
oR ge foo we By 

ily a sober en was so 
filled with joy that he went on a three-day 


ree. 
“Soon afterward, however, ti 
John exhibited 3 of great Pd ann am 


good | making, and w 





All of his interest in the campaign seemed 

tohavesuddenlyevaporated. Hewouldn’t 

go to any of the a rallies and - 
en the name of 

velt was mentioned he was grouchily 

silent. 

“T finally asked him what was the mat- 
ter, and his pent-up emotions burst forth 
in a flame of righteous indignation. 

“ ‘Mrs, F——’ he said, ‘you know I’ve 
quit worshiping the Colonel. I thought 
he was just about the finest he-man God 
og gar but I’m done with _ —. 

o big strapping man gets my vote who 
sie down. ead Ite eo Wille iy women 


support him.’ 
“ ‘But, John,’ I cried, ‘President: Roose- 
a} velt never did that.’ 


“Yes he does,’ replied John, ‘ever 
since he was nominated I been readin 
in the papers about that Miss Jane Ad- 
dams supporting him, and you can see 
from her pictures she ain't none too 
strong at that. He ought to be ashamed 
of himself, the big stiff!’ ’”’—The Delinea- 


tor. 








—_ 


NOT WORTH THE COST 

Rastus Billings looked over his paper 
at Washington Jones and remarked, 
“Niggeh, it says heah dat in Sumatra a 
man kin buy a wife fo’ foah — 

ashington 
Jones, whose wife took in washing. “Ef 
oar ’s got foah dollars he doan need 
no wile.” 





IT WASN’T ENOUGH 
A patent-medicine salesman bent upon 


drawing a crowd was giving a sleight-of- b 
€ 


hand performance. w forth a 
handkerchief, shook it out, threw it into 
Se Se eee Tek Ste Bh 


“There,” he remarked, “altho you saw 
for yourself that the handkerchief was 
empty, I take from it this coin. I can 
get another this way,” he added, and ap- 
parently plucked one from the air. 

“Gosh!” an old farmer muttered; “that 
feller must not keer much for money. Ef 
I could jest reach up an’ do a thing like 
that, you bet I'd take a half a dollar every 
time!” —Everybody’s. 








SOLUTION—TO MAKE AN OBLONG 
“Here are two solutions for the puzzle 
ven last month—oblongs have been 
ormed in two different ways by piecin 

together two of the easlier ixiewsinn ant 

four of each of the other patterns. 
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The sick man had just come out of a 
long delirium. “Where am I?’ he said 
feebly, as he felt the loving hands making 
him comfortable. “Where am I? In 
Heaven?” 

“No, dear,” cooed his loving wife, “I 
am still with you.” 














nd 


ay | 





A SLAVE TO FASHION 
A butcher in an Ohio town recently 
received from a friend in Florida a num- 
ber of small alligators, which he proudly 
displayed in an aquarium at his place of 
usiness. 
A customer came into the shop one 


afternoon and stood for some time gazing 
at the saurians. Having turned the mat- 
ter over in his mind, customer ap~ 


I = ng 4 a t well ‘be 
“T su a ly might as 
dead yoy of style. Gimme a couple 


pounds of alligator!” 


Customer—You have placed all the 
berries on top. 
it Peddler—Yes, lady. That saves 

ney the trouble of hunting thru the box 
’em.—Des Moines Register. 














Note: _Draw a line according to number beginning at 1 


; er . On ee 23° /34 25 
x { ? ~§ i 2 : / 
es.) Y A/V ‘yay ~ EY 2! 71 \ \ 26 
ge i_L\/e , 29\\) bp 
1) ) \ - ( <ul 2 / 3L », -28 * 
} u fy 19 33 a 
™ {) \ pa 17 8 . ~—35— 34 gs 
} sae ia (\16 36° *36 42 ~Y f } 
A aa. Joe at ee 
RS oat el teres SZ 
oie il 5219 8 7” AN 
MA, « 54 53 73! he a Pa ~~, 
~§ 4 55 esate ge: oF > — 
7 at "57 1 ——— if es <a. “he, 
eat 3 : ae ’ Z 
| the I GT Ep A 
| mes eee NZ ket Oe 
— 636! OT ee ee c 


then 2, 3, 4, ete, Draw straight from dot 


to dot. Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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These Rugs all full room size, 9 ft.x12 ft, : Very attractive patterns. 


Brings Splendid Rug | 


Send only one dollar for any one of the four wonderful rug bargains shown above 
for 30 days’ trial in your home. If you are not thoroughly satisfied to keep it, return 
it to us and we will refund your dollar and pay transportation charges both ways. If 
you decide to keep rug, take nearly a year to pay. 


Amazing Rug Bargains 


It is practically impossible to do justice to these extremely handsome and at- 
tractive rugs by mere descriptions and cold black and white illustrations such as 
shown above. That’s why we offer to send your choice of any of these four 
beautiful rugs for 30 days’ use in your own home. Read the descriptions care- 
fully, then make your choice for the 30-day trial at our risk. 


This is a gold seal ‘“*Congoleum” Big value {n full size 9x12-foot 
Rug No. 7 one-piece Art Rog. You know Ru No. 3 | ~ he Brussels Bug with 
that the name ‘‘Congoleum”’ means quality in floor cov- mi corners in rich pape. 
fring, It is centtary and very ene to wy — There Seer cove that will give id wear and vfs 
no so water will not injure it. amp m in any room. - 
keeps it bright and clear at alltimes. It will lie - Order by No. 220GMAS. Price $28.95, = 0 SS G0 GUS mus aum Gis 
flat on the floor and issun andstorm-proof. Comes Send only $1 now; balance $2.75 monthly. THE HARTMAN co { 
in 9x12-foot size. R A Medallion Pattern @ ° 
Order by No. SiBBMA4S. Price $19.00. ug No. Tapestry 
Send only $1 down. Balance $2 monthly. Rug fal combination of 
medallion center rich 


> 
we 






R No A splendid reversible stand- center very and 
ug e ard size, 9x12-ft. wool and , neatly arranged border; closely 
fReoctymadpet easwwenyoneues fibre woven "4 e 
and wool, woven into a artistic tal a of unusually rich coloring. No. 220BMA17. Price$29.85. $1 
Order No. 17B8BMA20. $23.65. i now} balance $2.50 monthis, now; balance $2.75 monthly. 


When you see any of these rugs on your floor, and study 
Nearly Full Year to Pay ssessicuahs, crmsis pater snd benatife coor’ J 
it with other rugs selling at mach higher prices, you will wonder how we can give guch stunning values on euch liberal 7 


Barg 432 ail tal for this t book—it will you many dollars. 
FR EE ain Filled from cover te elven with stunning bargains in forniture, linoleum, rugs, A, 
Catalog stoves, ranges, watches, cilverware, ob washing machines, sewing ma- 4 
chines, plomjoum ware. phonesresis, en — TL. . Hundreds of articles rom— 
| Tg trie} on an you tor.” Bes how sonvenion y you can buy from Hartman’s, This wonderful 

n catalog is EK Post card or letter brings it. Name.. - 


THE HARTMAN CO." 
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a . ALWAYS TRYING TO 
’ rATR To QvéeRryg00y 
Berryman in The Washington Star. i Gh, 
WHAT WILL THE PUBLIC GET? 


= nag: a 
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Mas 49 “a & i - WY \ a» 
J. N. Darling in The Des Moines Register, 


PICTURE OF EDITOR TRYING TO EXPRESS AN HONEST AND 
UNBIASED OPINION 























ory in The Rocky Mountain News. Denver. 
FALSE SECURITY 
Can we hold aloof from Cakes of Nations without getting 
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From the New York Times. 









NO SPREE OF HIGH PRICES : 
Doctor the Profiteer): ‘‘This prescription is for medicinal us« Brom The News, Dayton, Ohio, 
” * ONLY?” A SHORT JOB IF THEY ALL WORK TOGETHER 
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All of your animal 
is not meat 


Only a little over half of your 
beef animal can be sold as 
meat. 


That’s why our wholesale price 
of beef has to be several cents 
higher per pound than the 
price of live cattle. 


If the other half were worth- 
less, and by-products had no 
value, the beef from 12-cent 
cattle would have to sell for 
nearly 24 cents a pound, plus 
expense of dressing, shipping, 
and selling. 


But the beef from 12-cent 
cattle usually sells for about 
18- cents, wholesale, because 
the by-products are worth 
something. 


Values of by-products vary; 
they are determined by world 
conditions, over which we 
have no control. Neither can 
we control the price of beef; 
which is perishable, and which 
has to be sold from week to 
week for what it will bring. 


When by-product values are 
high, as hides were a few 
months ago, the difference be- 
tween cattle prices and beef 
prices is less; when by-prod- 
ucts bring low prices, as they 
have recently, the spread be- 
tween cattle prices and beef 
prices widens. 


The point is that the more we 
can get for by-products, the 
more we can afford to pay for 
cattle; we take by-products 
into consideration every day, 
when we are bidding against 
other packers for your live 
stock. 


Your commission man knows 
about market conditions. 

His vigilance — the competi- 
tion of other packers—the 
large volume of our business 
—the saving of wastes—these 
things always insure you as 
high a price for your cattle as 
is humanly possible, consider- 
ing the prices that beef and 
by-products will bring. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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1 Reward Do YouChoose? 
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Send Coupon and Get a Valuable, Interesting Book FREE. 








UR large subscription list has been built up 
O largely thru the efforts of our readers who 

send the subscriptions of their neighbors. 
The articles below are offered as rewards to 
FARM FOLKS ONLY in the following states: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. Fill 
eut and mail coupon at the bottom of this page, 
and we will send you complete information about 
the article you check. Send no money. 


Watch and Cowboy Fob 


Anyone would be proud 
to own this handsome 7- 
Jewel Watch. The unique 
Cowboy Fob adds greatly 
to its attractiveness. Notice 
the illustration. Thin model 
correct size, stem set an 
stem wind, nickel silver case 
engined back and open face. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 
two years. Use the coupon 
below to get full details oon 
Watch and Cowboy Fob offer. 


Send no money. 


Seneca Scout Camera 


This Camerais easy to operate. It is 
capable of producing excellent pictures 
under all ordinary 
conditions. It has 
a fixed lens and so 
requires no focusing 
or estimating of dis- 
tance. This Cam- 
era takes pictures 2 
1-4x3 1-4 inches. 
Size of the camera, 
3 1-4 x4x5 1-4in- 
ches. Takes six ex- 
ae without re- 
oading. Weight 12 
ounces. Equip 
with excellent qual- 
ity lens, and two 
view finders. The 
Seneca uses stand- 
ard film cartridges, 
which ma be 
loaded and un- 
loaded in full day- 
light. Use the coupon below to get ull details of our Camera offer. 
Send no money. 


Se 
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manship therefore, 


This 32-page Book on Salesmanship 
will be sent free to farm folks in the 
states named above who check one of 
the articles named, fill out the coupon 
and mail it to us promptly. 
is rea'ly a reward for promptness. 


The book 


Every person sells something. Sales- 
is interesting to 


which one of the rewards you are inter- 

ested in, and we will send you Free the 
Book on Salesmanship. Send no money. This 
book is very likely to be worth many dollars 
to you now, and the information it contains 
will be of great value to you in later life. Do 
not send for the Book unless you are really 
interested in the Watch, the Carrom Board, the 
Camera, or the Hamilton Rifle. Read the de- 
scription of the different rewards carefully. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 
57-Game Outfit 


R whieh « the coupon PROMPTLY, stating 





Carrom and Crokinole are two of the most popular games going. 
Every member of the family will enjoy this outfit. The board isa 
dandy, 29 inches square und fitted with the famous round corner 
white maple carrom rim. The panel is made of three-ply white maple 
veneer selected stock, saaeenit wood finish. The diagrams are bright 
red and black—very attractive. Fifty-seven games can be played with 
this outfit. Full equipment consists of 71 pieces. Use the coupon 
below to get full details of our Carrom Board offer. Send no money. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


This is not a toy but a regular 22-calibre Hunt- 
ing Rifle, guaranteed in every way to be abso- 
lutely safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. 
It is cham bered for 22-calibre long or short 
rim fire cart ridges, and is 30 inches long over 
all. Barrel, taper ed, 16 inches. Sights; rear, 
open and adjustab le; front knife sight. A 
solid breech block ma kes the action abso- 
lutely safe from rear ex plosion of a defective 
shell. The barrel is bronz ed, rifled with great 
care and hasa built- up steel jacket, mak- 
ing it unsurpassed in strength, durability 
and accuracy. Wei ght two and one- 
half pounds. The action of this Hamil- 
ton Hunting Rifle is the familiar 
hammer type with auto matic ex- 
tractor which releases the shell when 
the barrel is “broken down.” When 
the shell is inserted and barrel 
closed, the thumb piece is thrown to 
the right and securely locks the barrel, 
and at the same time brings the firing 
pin into alignment with the hammer. 

Mail the coupon below for complete details of 
our Hamilton Rifle offer. Send no money. 





D COUPON TODA 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sirs: I am interested in earning the Reward checked 
below. Please send full description of it, terms of your 
offer, and copy of “‘enematel Selling” which I am to 
have FREE and POSTPAID, as my reward for prompt- 


ness. 


every one. This Book not only is 
interesting reading but gives a lot of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING ' valuable information about selling 

Sen a | which you ought to have. Fill out the 
|| Coupon, mail it NOW, and get ‘‘Success- 


p ful Selling” Free. Send no money. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE F 1RMERS’ SERVICE STATION 
25 SUCCESS BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Comments oF 














(3 Hamilton Rifle. 
[] Carrom Board. 


[1 Watch and Cowboy Fob. 
[] Seneca Scout Camera 
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ANN Y Young Man, Mechanically Inclined Can Quickly and 
Efficiently Fit Himself To Earn Big Money By the 
SWEENEY SYSTEM of Practical Experience in This Million 


Dollar School of Auto, Tractor and Aviation Mechanics, 
which trains men to be mechanics and experts in all branches of the automotive 
business. Only at the SWEENEY SCHOOL can you get this system which has 
been endorsed by government and technical experts everywhere, and proven by 
years of success and the testimony of 35,000 graduates, 


The Sweeney System Power Farming 


trains by doing the work with your own The machine expert is the boss of creation 
hands. Hand, eye, brain are trained together. today whether in the city or on the farm. 
Previous 4 omy not oe. — are Facts About the This ee — School trains you 
not used. Learn in 8 weeks and step out not only to run and repair automobiles— 
into a big paying job with unlimited possi- Sweeney School not only to make aa repair tires—not 
bilities Come today for tomorrow never Over 170 acres shop and only to manage garages and agencies— 
comes! Pack your grip and let’s go. operating space. Over BUT IT TRAINS YOU TO BE AN EX- 
B Ali h Ti One Million Dollars PERT POWER FARMER. On our 
e€ ive to the limes invested. great Tractor Farm you learn by actually 
The biggest opportunity of the day in the Equipment alone worth handling over 18 different makes of 
line of mechanical farming. All that holds poy re pee of = Tractors. You learn about all stationary 
us back from tremendous production and pre pon Bae pace ate engines and wiring. You learn the princi- 
tremendous wealth is the lack of men has just been purchased. ples of lighting plants. How to fix up any 
competent to handle machinery. This Quer 1288 etudents and motor or truck. Whatever youor your 
lack answers the big problem of the 35,000 graduates. neighbors use in the way of mills, tract- 
farmer to keep his sons on the farm. Yo ne ors, motor driven binders; in general all 
The young man can now in a short time ployees; monthly pay roll the machinery on the farm is simple and 
fit himself to earn $100 to $200 a month $30,000. easy to the Sweeney Trained Man. Learn- 
as a farm mechanic. Do your part by ing power farming is a short cut to more 
urging the boys to become mechanics. money—to less labor—to big production 
To the young man I say: If you are —tosteady jobs at big wages. SWEENEY 
mechanically inclined why leave the farm? Simply change conditions. — will train you in 8 weeks so that you won’t 
LEARN THE nt ged y | the famous Sweeney System. The farm is have to leave the farm unless you want to. 

calling for thousands of trained mechanics. ‘a 

. Pick Your Job 
If You Are Discontented Farm Mechanics........... $100 to $200 a mo. 
; bon d . Ga pce ge ack anes ace $125 and up 
Remember that you can’t succeed unless you like your work. But if TkeVuleakeess................ $125 and up 
you like it you find it easy to make good. If you are mechanically in- Chauffeurs...................... $100 and up 
clined write me today. But, if not, don’t bother me. You don’t need eee = pepeste. Kewsieests sous —_ up 
books. You don’t need education, but you do need a ye oT = moi eas "$35 oo oe 
_-~~.. natural Jiking for mechanics. I teach you by WORK. Taxicab Drivers... $25 per week 
(LEARN, You use tools not books. I made a success out of a ee Smestaes. . és tA aed hour 
( A_ ; deaf and dumb man. But, unless you are willing to get Tractor Engineers........ Paes ‘Si pes dey 
\TRADE/ grease and grime on your hands you can’t learnhere,forthis Garage Manager,,.............. $3000 a year 
. is the school of practical experience. We're ready for you— 






and a bigger, better job! G 
PL yusiness for instance. Big money et M 
Sy, \\ Takethe TRE i he yo "he whole y 





. 

business thoroughly. How to sell. How to repair. Big Free 

How to make tires. How to take a few cents 
"= worth of junk and make a $35 tire. The state Book 
aw of Missouri alone bought $25,000,000.00 worth 
\ of tires last year. THE GOINGS GOOD 

Be an expert. * 

s. Let’s go. One-third 
Get On a Train of our men come here 
straight off—without long correspondence. 
I guarantee to refund your railway fare round 
trip if you find a single misrepresentation. 
Simply tell me when you will arrive and you'll 
find your name on the bulletin board, class 
assigned, tools ready for you, rooms waiting 
you. Only white students accepted. Pack your ¢ 
grip and let’s go. Earnestly yours, 


EMORY J. SV'EENEY, SS 
PRESIDENT : 
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EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
823 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


VOH 4 Send me free your 72-page catalog and ey 
* z School News and tell me of the opportun 3 in 
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— the auto and tractor business. 


LEARN A TRADE 





WEENEY 









BNE, 6 2 cess ib’ oo 00 60. aRed esas C8 
eee CN SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR ANATION — peageeran ee ek 
823 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 5 eae 
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